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BRAHMADATTA ; AN OLD VEDANTIN. 

By 

Prof. M, Hiriyanna m.a.j l.t., Mysore. 

The earliest commentaries on the Upanimds and the 
IMdnta^Sfdras that have come down to ns are those of Sahkara; 
blit we know there were still earlier ones, for Sankara himself 
often cites the opinions of other interpreters of these ancient 
works either in support of his own view^ or more frequently for 
the purpose of criticising them^. It is. however, only rarely that 
we are able to ascribe such opinions to individual thinkers. The 
salient features of one such old Vedantic thinker — Bhartrprapanca 
were noticed by the present writer in the Indian Antiquary for 
June, 1924. It is proposed to call attention here to those of 
another viz., Brahmadatta. This name is even less familiar than 
that of Bhartrprapanca; and it is difficult to say exactly when 
he flourished or what works he wrote. All that we know is that 
he could not have been later than Sankara, for allusions to his 
views are found in the works of his disciple, Suresvara^, and that 
he probably wrote a commentary on ihQ Veddnia-Suiras^. As 

1. Compare for example the reference to Dramidacarya in the 
on .Ch, .Up. Ill viii-x. 

2. E.g. the views of the VriH-Mra nndti Veddnia-sutrasli 4 
and la-ig. 

3. See later. The tradition current among one section of the 
Veddntins — the Dvaitins — represents Sankara as having met Brahma- 
datta iSe& Mam-man j art vi 2-3) though much reliance cannot be placed 
upon it owing toils confused character. 

4. Compare the well-known passage in the beginning of the 
Siddhitraya of Y dmnna-muni : 

»TOciT 5i%rf^r I ^ ^ qflto- 

»tlK)fc(T I clTi% 

I (*) 

wiw?: n 
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regards the view he took of Upanisadic teaching, it seems to have 
been, as we shall see, monistic and to have approximated to 
Sankara’s Advaiia^ with which accordingly we shall contrast it in 
the sequel. 

One of the chief doctrines held by Brahmadatta was that 
of the non-eternality of the Jiva. Vedanta-desika mentions this 
point explicitly in the Sarvartha-siddhi which is a commentary 
on his own Taitva-mukta-kalapa. As stated there, Brahman is 
the only ultimate principle in Brahmadatta’ s view, and every- 
thing else including the Jwa is derived from it : Id Hi 

(ii 16), The Jwa not only originates; it also perishes. 
Vedanta-desika divides the exponents of the view that the Jim is 
not eternal into four classes^ 

(i) the VijMnawadins who maintain that it is momentarily 
renewed; 

(ii) a type of CdrmkaSj according to whom it endures 
throughout life but ceases to exist at death ; 

(iii) a section of Patirdnikas who believe that it survives the 

body but lasts only till and 

(iv) a school of Veddntms who grant being to it only till it 
attains moksa, 

Vedanta-desika describes the last as pseudo-F^fif&^ims 

3PTRn:) and Brahmadatta is to be reckoned as one of them. 
The doctrine that the individual soul originates and perishes is 
indeed a striking deviation from Vedanta as it is commonly 
understood. Badarayana himself discusses this question in his 
Sutras (II iii 17) and, according to the commentaries still pre- 
served, he decides against the doctrine, whatever Brahmadatta 
might have undei’stood from that sUtra if he wrote a commen- 
tary upon Badarayana’s work. In favour of the current view, it 
may be urged that the Vpanisads do not as a rule mention the 
Jlva in the sections describing creation as they do the material 
world. Yet it would not be difficult to discover a couple of 
statements both in the Sruti and the Smrti to support Brahma- 


I. Though there are various shades of Advaita, the term is used 
in this paper exclusively for Ankara's doctrine, 
a. Sarvartha-siddhiiiifi 
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datta's view^^ and we know from Ramanuja^ that at least one 
ancient teacher, . Asmaratiiya, maintained like Brahmadatta, 
though .probably not in exactly the same sense, that the Jwa 
emerges from BraJiman .and lapses back into it at moksaK , It is 
evidently on such authorities that Brahmadatta should have 
based' his unique doctrine. It is, however, unacceptable now not 
only to Advaitins but to all Veddntins alike. and Vedanta-desika 
dismi,sses' it summarily as due to the fancy of persons not iully 
conversant with the llpantsads* 

It is well known that according to Sankara, the proximate' 
cause of moksa or, more strictly, of the dispelling of avidyd is the 
knowledge that ari'ses from the. mahdmkyas like Taiivamasi, 
He makes a' sharp distinction between jndna and updsana ; and 
while he admits an injunction (vidhi) in respect of the latter, he 
stoutly denies its possibility in the case of the former'^. Right 
knowledge which alone can remove avidyct is eventually depen- 
dent, as experience shows, upon reality {vmht-ianira) and not 
upon our will {puruseidanira)^ so that a behest can have no 
direct part to play in the genesis of self-knowledge. In holding 
such a view^, Sankara stands alone ; and practically all the other 
Veddntins reject this distinction between jndna and tipdsana^ and 
admit an injunction in one form or another in respect of the 
knowledge of the self. They thus fall into line with the Mimdm- 
sakaSj who hold that the main purpose of the Veda as a whole is 
to inspire activity by prescribing something to be achieved, and 
not merely to state matters of fact. The only difference between 
the Purva<ind Uiiara-kdndas according to these Veddntins, is 
that w^hile in the former what is prescribed is generally a sacrifi- 
cial act, in the latter, it is meditation which is purely a mental 
act Thus it is injunctive statements found in the Upanisads 
like Atmd vd are drastavyah that are of primary importance and 
not assertive propositions like Tat tv am asi which only subserve 
them by furnishing the theme for the meditation prescribed. 
The meditation, if it is to be practised, presupposes a knowledge 

1. Compare, * Mahdndrdyana Up. i 4, 

VI iv 39). 

2. See Sr$-hhdsya (l iv 20) 

3. A^'marathya was a hheddbheda-vddin which Brahmadatta 

probably was not (see Naiskarmya-siddhi (i 68), - 

4. Compare for instance bhdsya on Veddnta-sMtras I i 4* 
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of certain details such as the' nature, of Mman—ih.t object to be 
meditated upon* The purpose of statements like Tat tvmn asi is 
merely to impart this knowledge and not directly to lead to self- 
realisation, ' The, atman therefore is, in Mniamsa phraseology, 
the sesa of ihe/upS^smia-vidhi. This school oi Upanimdic inter- 
pretation often comes -to be, criticised in, : works and 
Sankara himself refers to it at some length, .for instance, in his 
commentary on the Brhaddranyaka-^Upanisad (I i¥ 7). Brahma- 
datta seems to have followed the generality of P^eddmiins znd 
maintained that the jndna^kanda like ihtkarma-kdnda is primarily 
concerned %¥ith a sddkya or something to be effected. That such 
was , his ■ view is known from the Vidya-surabhi^ an unpublished 
commentary hj Jndndmria -on the .Naiskarntya-siddhi of 
Sure.svara which is found in the Government .Oriental Mss, 
Library, Madras. In i-67 of- Suresvara's work, we read- 

cflf I ^ fr^ 1 


and in commenting upon it, the Vidya-surabhi states that the al 
lusion in kecit here is to Brahmadatta and others-i 


r^l- 


Now there are many meditations-each having its own appro- 
priate ^A/st/n-prescribed in' the Upanisads^ and they are classifiable 
in more than one way. In.'some,, one external object is to be 
meditated upon as another, so that both are other than the per- 
son meditating; mothers, one of -the two,- objects is always the 
]lva. The latter variety is Termed aham-grakopSsana and; is the 
one with which we are here concerned. / For in - Brahmadatta's 
view, as shown by the passage quoted' above, the final , meditation 
to be practised by one desirous of achieving moksa is of the form 
ahant brahma asnii which occurs in the Upanisads in the con- 
text of dimeiyevopdslta K Here a question arises as to whether 
the content of the meditation represents a fact or not It may 
represent a fact as in Sankara's Advaitaj for instance ; or it may 
not, for Brahman as the cause of the universe may be viewed as 


I. See introduction to the revised Edition of the Naiskafmya- 
siddhim the “ Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series ‘‘ (1925). 

-a. , So’e 8r. Up. I iv 7-'& -.lo. - ■ ; . . , , 
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different from the effect Jwa^ follomhog the \dew of causation held 
for example in the Nydya. That meditation of the latter, form 
was also once recommended by some is borne out by the Pamapd- 
dikd-mmrana^ If in Brahmadatta's view aham brahma asmi 
represents a fach the individual soul is in reality Brahman even 
before meditation^ being an emanation from it {mkara or amia) 
a,iid the meditation helps only the realisation of that .fact which .is , 
commonly, lost sight of, Brukmanm san brakmdpyetL Other- 
wise the Jwa would have to be regarded as distinct from Brhnmn^ 
though^ as the result of meditative power exercised in accordance 
with a scriptural injunction, it might finally be lost in it In this 
case moksa would only be the annihilation of the Jwa mid Brahma- 
datta would, like the Nmydyika, he an asaikciryawddifu It is 
possible that Brahmadatta held such a view. But to judge from' 
the wording of the passage quoted above from the Naiskarmya^ 
siddhi and of the commentary upon it, ^ he seems to have regar- 
ded the identity between the Jwa and Brahman as factual. The 
process of Brahma-realisation would then have to be represented 
as follows : The veddntic disciple will first learn from the IJpani- 
sads the truth that the Jlva is really Brahman. But a mere 
knowledge by description of this kind cannot dispel ajndna 
which has caused satnsdra. It only sets the disciple on the way 
to seek the true means of realisation, just as in the case of a per- 
son mistaking a rope for a serpent, the assurance of a friend that it 
is not a serpent does not actually remove the fear arising from 
the mistake but only spirits him up to examine the object for 
himself, and by examination to shake off the fear once for all In 
the present case, the knowledge derived from the Vpanisads has 
to be dwelt upon almost constantly until it is transformed into 
knowledge by acquaintance,^ Then the ajndna disappears ; but 

1. V. See Sanihandha-vdrtika of Suresvara: st. 702 

& 845, Sankara onVeddnia-sutras i z * and also Sahksepa-sdrh 
raka x 307-11. . 

2. The printed commentary by Jnanottama on this passage is as 

■■foiIow,S' ■ ■ ■ ■ " ■ 


3. See extract quoted in the note above. Such immediacy of 
knowledge is what is known as bhdvand-J anya-prafyaksa which Is 
recognized by Buddhists as well Compare Ukd on Nydy&hindu 
of Dharmakirti (pp« . . 
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actiial suggested by the parallel cited in this connection 

Dep0 bkuiva dev an apyeii Br Up i IV— i- 2-7 results only after 
divorce' from the physical body. This process of realising 
mmif we may state in. passing, is exactly like the one described in 
the Fmui.-_^2rraw which, as we have already seen,^ 

also agrees with Brahmadatta in holding that the ' /mi is not 
eteriialF. 

So the central teaching of the Upanisads^ according to these 
thinkers, is to be found in injunctive statements relating to self- 
knowledge and not in the mahdvcihyas as the Admitins hoki 
But the import of injunctive statements in the Veda may be 
imdei‘stood in two ways — either as bhdvan& according to the 
Bhditas or as niyoga accorning to the Prdbhdkaras. These two 
views represent one phase of the diffei*ence between the purva’- 
paksas considered in the two varnakas into which it is usual to 
divide Sahkara^s hhdsya on the Sanianvaya-sfiira, We need not 
enter here into a discussion of the ethical and psychological im- 
plications of these views; it is enough for our purpose merely to 
note the distinction. Brahmadatta seems to have adopted the 
niyoga view as is shown by Ananda-jnana's commentary on the 
Sambandha-vartika of Suresvara. In this elaborate and most 
useful Introduction to jSahkara's bhdsya on the Br» Upanisadj 
Suresvara criticises both these ways of interpreting the Upanisads 
and in explaining the apparent duplication of criticism, he 
writes: — 

cr«rr II 

w I 

cm II 

(St. 796-97), 

In commenting upon these stanzas, Ananda-jnana remarks 


1. See Note i on page 3, 

2. See commentary printed in the Venkatesvara Press Edn. 
(Bomby) See also VI vii 29 & 30 ; 93-96. 

3. The word here is distinct from that referred to in 

Note 3 on page 5. . ■ , 
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The, principle of niyoga itself seems to have been applied in more 
than one way to' the interpretation of the Upamsads^ and there 
are specific references in old works to at least two ways-one re- 
sulting in what is termed and 

the other,. in what is termed the dIiydna-niyoga--vMa, Ramanuja, 
.for. instance, discusses them in his Sri-bhdsya ^ and it' is clear, 
.from what we have stated so far, that Brahmadatta held the 
latter of these two views. The former .view signifies niyoga in 
respect of w^hat in Advaiiic terminology may he described as 
Tai-paddrfJia-hdha4Ui» 

In explaining the discussion in' Ramanuja's fc/i-dswi, just re- 
ferred to, the Sruta-prakdsikd ascribes both the n icy ga views to 
jaran-mdyd-7mdinSf who are termed jarai or ^okF presumably to 
contrast them with Sankara and his followers whom it des- 
cribes as Sdksdn-iHdydvddinsd If we are right in describing 
Brahmadatta as a veddntin advocating dhydna-niyogaj we may 
also, it seems, conclude that he was 3, m dyd-vdd in. This conclu- 
sion agrees with the reference to ajndna and its eventual removal 
in the passage quoted above from the Naiskannya-suidJiL It also 
harmonises with our previous statement that the content of the 
meditation leading to moksa represents, according to Brahma- 
datta, a matter of fact and is not a mere fiction {dropiia). If the 
diman and Brahman are not really two, the commonly assumed 
distinction between them must in some sense be illusory or due 
to the operation of mdyd. It is, however, hard to say in what 
precise form Brahmadatta enunciated the doctrine. Especially 
is it difficult to reconcile it with his belief that the Jwa has birth 
as well as death. In this connection, it is necessary to refer to the 
statement in the Sahksepa-sdrlraka of Saiwajnatman (III 217 - 221 ) 
that the Vdkyakdra vj\io commented upon the Chdndogya 
Upanisad was a nidyd-^mdin. The Vdkyakdra is believed to have 
been Brahmanandin and the commentaries on the Sanksepa- 
sdrlraka generally corroborate this belief. But one alone among 
them, viz., Snbodhinl (printed in the Anandasrama Edn, of the 
work) takes the Vdkyakdra as Brahmadatta. This is probably 
an error, particularly as the passage quoted from Yamuna-muni 


1. See Nirnaya SagaraEdn.pp.2Si 254. See 'also Tattva- 
muktd-kaldpa of Vedanta-desika (ii 43 & 44) & Bhaskara^s bhdsya on 
V eddnta-sutras I iv 21 (p. 83). 

2. See Nirnaya Sagara Edn. already referred to p. 255* 
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in Note 4 on page 1 above, mentions Brahmadatta in addition 
to. Amrya-Tanka with whom Brahmanandin' is identified.^ If 
it be not an error, Brahmadatta would be an early and 
illustrious exponent of Upanisadic teaching whose authority more 
than one later school of Vedanta found it advantageous to quote.^ 
So far, we have treated of the theoretical teaching of Brahma- 
datta and we may now state what it is possible to gather about 
its practical side. Brahmadatta, as we know, distinguishes the 
knowledge of Brahmanas conveyed by the Upanisads trom the one 
resulting through meditation. It is the latter alone that can, 
by removing ajnanaj lead to moksa or fiinal disappearance in 
Brahman, In other words/ the knowledge of Brahman that the 
Upanisads mrpzxi is in no case adequate to bring about release ; 
it has to be followed up by meditation which should be continued 
till the end of life. That it should not cease till then, if it is to 
fulfil its object, is indicated by its comparison with the meditation 
alluded to in Devo bhutvd devdn apyeti. According to the prin- 
ciple involved there the npdsaka gets to know immediately the 
updsya-^devaid in this life, but for actual union with or disappear- 
ance in it, he has to wait till dissociation from the physical body 
takes place . 3 The same is also the implication of placing 
moksa on a footing similar to svarga by making it the fruit of 
observing a Vedic vidhi, Svarga is attainable only after death 
and the conception of moksa is likewise eschatological. We find 
further support for this conclusion in that the dJiydnaniyoga-vddm 
does not, according to Ramanuja, admit jwanmtikU as Sankara 
does. ^ In one word, while moksa is a drsta^phala according to 
the Advaiiin^ it is adrsta-phala zccovding to the dhydna-> 
myoga-vddin. What place does karma occupy in such a scheme? 
Sankara, it is Well known, discards karma as a cause oi nicks a ^ 
though he admits its indispensability as a means of getting the 
desire for jndna (vividisd), the cmse of moksa. ■ Jn the 
case of a person that has acquired the necessary enlightenment 
and has realised Brahman, ^ jwanmukta^ there is no need 


1. See, for example, on Ramanuja’s V eddrtha-sahgraha 
p. IS3, Benares Edition, 1924. 

2. See e.g. p. 34 of Srt-bhdsya (Nxrnaya Sagara Edn.). 

3. See ttkd on St. 27: Brhad’Vdrtika p. 1357 and the com: 
Candrikd on N aiskarmya-siddhi (i 67). 

4. See Ramanuja’s bhdsya on Veddnta-sufras (Nimaya-Sagara 
Edn.)' pp.: "25.9-60. "■ 
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for any karma. This follows easily from the premises of Advaita 
and karma-smknydsa to him is, as it is said, svaiah-prdfta. But 
even in the case of one that is still striving to acquire such 
enlightenment, there is, according to Sankara, no obligation to 
perform karma provided one has already achieved saUva4uddM 
or vairdgya ; for that is conceived as the sole purpose of karma 
in Advaita, In -such a case, karma^samnydsa may not be svatah- 
prdpia, but it is vidhiprdptaA The disciple in this stage has to 
confine hiS' attention entirely to the acquiring of the jncina requi- 
site for attaining moksa. In Brahmadatta^s view also, there is a 
corresponding stage when the disciple, after knowing Brahman 
mediately through the formal study of the UpanisadSf is trying to 
attain moksa. It is the stage when meditation in the form of 
aJiam brahma asnii is practised ; and Brahmadatta^s view is that 
karma is obligatory then. Since, as we have seen, meditation 
has to continue in this view till the end of life, there is no pos- 
sibility of any one, however much advanced he may be in spiritua- 
lity, renouncing karma. This view would count as jndna-karma^ 
samuccaya which is the last of the features we have to notice of 
Brahmadatta's teaching. Our support for concluding thatBrahma- 
datta was a samiiccaya-^vadin is that it is as such that he is 
cited and criticised by Suresvara in the passage quoted above from 
the Naiskarmya-siddhi.^ 

We may now summarise the doctrines of Brahmadatta to 
which we have so far referred : — 

1. The Jiva like the physical world, comes into being 
from Brahman and is finally lost in it 

2. The central teaching of the Upanisads is to be found, 

not in assertive propositions like Tai tvam asi, but in 
injunctive ones like Atma vd are drastavyah. 

3. The import of such injunctive statements is niyoga 
and not bhdvand. 

4. The jlva is not really distinct from Brahntanj but 
only appears to be so. 

5. There is no stage in the life of the Veddniic disciple 
when karma may be dispensed with. 


1. See Sankara’s Introduction to Aitareya-U panisad. 

2. See also passage quoted in note 2 on page 5 as also St. i 67 : 
Sahgatyam ndstyatonayoh. 
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INDIAN CULTURE IN FUNAN AND CAMBODIAi 

By 

C. S, Srinivasachari, m. a., 

Professor of History, Pachaiyappa^s College. 

Madras. 

INTRODUCTORY, 

The Indo-Chinese Peninsula in which Hindu cultural influ- 
ence so largely spread in the past, was originally peopled by an 
autochthonous Negrito race that has been super-imposed upon by 
several invading races and has left at the present day but few 
traces. First, the Austronesians crossed over to to the eastern 
part of the country across the Archipelago. Their rear-guard 
is now represented by the Chams, Jarai, Rade, and other tribes 
speaking a language evidently akin to the Malay-Polynesian 
idioms though containing a large proportion of Mon-Khmer 
elements." Then came the Mon-Khmer race^ — a wave in the 
great racial migration which set out from the North Indian plains, 
perhaps under pressure of the Aryans and swept down to the 
shores of the Chinese Sea. The Mon-Khmers containing two 
main branches, viz. the Mons of Pegu and the Khmers of Cam- 
bodia, represent possibly the foremost link of a chain of 
languages called Austro-Asiatic whose other extremity consists of 
the group of Miinda languages of Chutia-Nagpur in Bihar.'' 
Between the two there are intermediate links Palaung, Wa, Riang 
(Salween region) and Khasi (Assam) languages. ^ Then followed 
the Annamites, who being pressed out of Southern China, settled 
in modern Tong-King in the 3rd century B. C, and then came 
the Thai who spread over Yunnan, Burma, Laos and Siam. This 
expansion of the Thai was at the expense of the Mons, over the 
western portion of the continent, and was complete by the 13th 
century. These will indicate the ethnical compound of Cam- 
bodia and the neighbouring regions on which Indian culture 
worked its influence. 


X. Being a portion of the Honorary University Readership Lec- 
tures on Indian Culture in Indonesia and Insulin dia delivered by the 
writer in November last. 

2 . L. Finot in the Indian Historical Quarterly] Vol I, p. 6 oi. 

3 . This view is supported according to Finot by Sylvain Levi and 
J, Pr^yluski. 
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The ancient Cambojans have been connected with the 
Mnnda-speaking tribes of India on the one side and with ' the 
Malays and Polynesians on the other. They were allied^ in 
language, with the Mons or Talaings of Lower Burma, and some 

also to the Annamites — though recent investigation is “ not 
disposed to maintain the Moii-Aiinam family of languages pro- 
posed/'^ 

CAMBODIA.^ 

The history of the spread of Indian culture in Cambodia is 
largely the fruit of the researches of French scholars beginning 
with Dr. Jules Harmoiid and Captain Etienne Aymonier who 
made a systematic study of Cambodian inscriptions and brought 
out a monumental history of Cambodia in three volumes. The 
Sanskrit inscriptions discovered in Cambodia were deciphered 
and edited by Mons. Bergaine, Barth, and Levi, supplemented 
by the work of M. George CoedesA Latterly two good histories 
of Cambodia were brought out by M. Leclere who was for some 
time French Resident in Cambodia and M. Georges Maspero. 
Systematic collections of observations and notes have been made 
of Cambodian antiquities especially the remains of Angkor Vat 
and the Khmer monuments of Siamese Cambodia by scholars 
like Parmentier (the organiser of the Khmer Museum) and Finot 
(the Director of the French School at Hanoi). It is largely 
through the restiltsof these researches that the influence of Indian 
culture and civilisation in the Khmer Empire of Cambodia has 
been made known to the world, and it is from French sources to 
a very large extent that writers have derived their material. 


1. SltChmltBMiol Hinduism and Buddhism^ Vol. III. 

pp. 100-2. 

2. The laud is roughly identical with the French Protectorate of 
Camboja and lay between the ancient Dvaravati and Campa. Cambodge 
is the accepted French spelling. But in English it is spelt differently 
as Cambodia, Kamboja, Camboja, etc. 

3. Refer to ; 

E. Aymonier — Le Cambodge^ 3 Vols. (1900-4). 

A. Barth — Inscriptions Sanscfites du Cambodge^ (1885). 

A. B^rgsagn^-Inscfiptions Sanscrites de Campa et du Cam- 
bodge, (1893). 

P. Pelliot — Le Founan in the Bulletin of the French School of 
Hanoi (B. E. F. E. O.) edited by Finot (Hi). 

G. Maspero— L’ Empire Khmer^ (1904)* 
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THE KINGDOM OF FXJNAN. 

The colonisation of the neighbouring region of Campa was 
said to have been made by Indians from the eastern parts of 
India^ in the 1st century A. D. ^ About the same time Cambodia^ 
know as Funan then, was also colonoised by Indians. The ori» 
giiial inhabitants of Cambodia were the Khmers of the ' Mon- 
Khmer group (formed as already told of the Mons of Pegu and 
the Khmers of Cambodia) whose languages known as the Austro- 
Asiatic extend over the Malay Peninsula and portions of India. 
The Khmers are ethnically connected by scholars with the Munda 
tribes of India on the one hand and the Malays and the Poty- 
nesians on the other. The Khmers also called themselves 
Kamboja (or Kamvuja) ; and according to native tradition, the 
race is descended from Kambu Svayambhuva and Mera or Pera 
who was given to him by Siva as wife. This legend hardly pro- 
ves that the Khmer people came from India, but they undoubted- 
ly received thence their civilisation, their royal family and a con- 
siderable number of Hindu immigrants so that the mythical 
ancestor of their kings naturally came to be regarded as the Pro- 
genitor of the Race.'' 2 

There is a doubt as to whether Cambodia (called by the 
Chinese Chen-Ia) ^ was the older kingdom of Funan or whether 
Funan was a wider designation including several states of which 
one was Chen-la (or Cambodia) which became paramount at the 
expense of the others. Both Funan ^ and Cambodia were 

1. Epigrapbicai evidence of Vo-can points to South India as 
the home of the Indian colonists. P. 21 of P. Bose's “ The Indian 
Colony of Champa". 

2. Sir Charles 'Elioi-Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. Ill, p. loi. 

3. In the 13th century according to the Chinese Chau-ju-kua who 
visited these parts, the country was called by the natives Kan-ia-chih, 
and the then ruling dynasty called it Kan-iu-chich, on the authority of 
Sanskrit (Hsi-f an) works. The origin of the name Chen-la is not 
known for certain. 

4. Funan roughly corresponded to Cochin-China, Cambodia, 
Lower Laos, Siam and a portion of the Malay Peninsula. It lay to the 
west of Campa and its Capital lay, according to Chinese authorities, 
300 ii from the sea, on a great river, probably the Mekong, near the 
Khmer site of Phnom- Penh. The Kingdom was 3000 li across and held 
the Khmers living in the Upper Mekong valley in subjection. Accord- 
ing to Professor Maspero, Funan was something like Imperial Germany. 
According to M. Aymonier, Funan and Chen-la were the same, occupy- 
ing Modern Cambodia. 
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subject thus early to Indian civilisation and religious influences* 
Fiinaii was a Hindu colony which maintained its independent 
existence for five-hundred years. It is knowm to us only through 
Chinese writings. According to Professor Finot {Indian Hisiori'^ 
cal Quarterly ; VoL p. 611) the kingdom spread very far , to the 
west as far as Teniiaserim and roughly comprised Cochin-China, 
Cambodia (where its power' centred) Lower Laos, Siam, and the 
Malay Peninsula. The empire had a powerful fleet and kept 
diplomatic relations with China, According to tradition the 
founder of the kingdom was a Brahmin, Kaundinya by name, who 
married a Nagi called Soma. The matriarchal system was preva- 
lent among the people, and the Vamsakari was Soma and the 
Vaiiisa itself came to be known as Somavarhsa. King Candra- 
varman (Chinese : Fan Chan) (first half of the 3rd century) estab- 
lished direct contact with India through the visit of an Indian 
trader 'who gave him a sketch of his own country ; the king sent 
an embassy w^hich learned the conditions and customs of the 
Indians^ At the end of the 4th century A.D. so the Chinese texts 
say, a second Kaundinya came to Funan who reformed the morals 
of the people according to Indian ideals. He may only have been 
a Hindu adventurer, who in order to obtain a better w^elcome 
had usurped the name of the great civiliser of Funan/' In the 
5th century, (484 A. D.) according to the evidence of the Indian 
Bhiksu, Sakya Nagasena, who was sent as ambassador by King 
Kaundinya Jayavarman of Funan to the Emperor of China, both 
Saivism and Buddhism were prevalent, and bronze images of the 
were worshipped as well as Buddhist stupas and relics. ^ 
According to Chinese books several holy Buddhists went from 
Funan to China and were employed in translating the holy scrip- 
tures into Chinese. The names of two of them were Sanghapala 

1. The legendary pedigree of the kings of Funan was borrowed 
most likely from the Pailavas of South India. (L. Finot). This king, 
Fan Chan who sent an embassy to India which sailed from the port of 
Kin-Ii in the Malay Peninsula and returned after four years — just at the 
time when the Chinese Emperor, Wu, sent an ambassador to Funan. 
This latter embassy was depatched from China, according to Finot, 
between 244 and 252 A. D. and it learnt, among other things about India, 
that the name of the Indian King who was approached by the Funan 
embassy was Mu-lun (Murunda). 

2, In 503 A.D. the same king sent another embassy to the 
Chinese Court with a coral image of the Buddha. This king died in 
S14 A.D. 
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and Mandra.i they arrived in China in the first years of the 6th 
century, and their works are still preserved. I-Tsing the Chinese 
pilgrim who came to India in the latter part of the 7th century 
says of Funan thus It is the southern corner of Jambudvipa. 
Of old it was a country the inhabitants of which lived naked ; 
the people were mostly worshippers of devas and later on Bud- 
dhism flourished there, but a wicked king has now expelled and 
exterminated them all and there are no members of the Buddhist 
brotherhood at all.^ 

Under the name Chen-la Cambodia was a kingdom sub- 
ordinate to Funan. According to Sir Charles Eliot, Funan might 
have been invaded (or influenced) by two waves of Indian 
colonists, possibly represented by the two Kaundinyas, while 
Georges Maspero suggests that the first wave came from Java and 
formed part of the same movement which founded the kingdom 
of Campa. ^Mt is remarkable that an inscription in Sanskrit 
found on the east coast of Borneo and apparently dating from 
the 5th century mentions Kundagga ^ as the grandfather of the 
reigning king. It seems likely that the Indian family of Kaundinya 
was established somewhere in the south seas (perhaps in Java) at 
an early period and thence invaded various countries at various 
times/'^ 

THE KINGDOM OF CAMBODIA. 

For Cambodian history our main sources of information are 
the Sanskrit and Khmer inscriptions supplemented by notices in 

2. I-Tsing : Translation by J. Takakusu, p. 12. 

2. Sanghapala (Born 460, died 524) worked at translations of 
the Buddhist scriptures for 16 years ; and Mandrasena came to China 
in 503 to help the other. But they could not master well the Chinese 
language. 

3. In the Koetei yupa Inscriptions of E. Borneo, mention is made 
of the reigning king Mllavarman, his father Asvavarman and his grand- 
father Kundunga. While this Kundunga (or Kundagga) is identified 
with the Indian colonising clan of Kaundinya by Eliot, Professor Kern 
would say that he was probably a native of Borneo whose descendants 
and possibly who himself became Hinduised. M. Bergaigne was the 
first to draw attention to the fact that in all the Sanskrit inscriptions of 
Indo-China, with the one exception of the Vocan Rock Inscription, we 
meet with royal names ending exclusively in varman. Also all the early 
records of Indo-China exclusively use the saka era, like the Fallavas 
and other South Indian dynasties (J. Ph. Vogel The yupa Inscrip- 
tions of King Mulavarman from Koeier.) 

4 . Eliot, Hindtisim and Buddhism, Vol III, p. 107. 
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the Chinese annals. Later we have Cambodian annals of doubt- 
ful value and also inscriptions in Palli or in modern Cambojaii. 
A Sanskrit inscription speaks of a Kambu Svayambhuva (men- 
tioned above) who was obviously a kind of Cambodian Manu 
from whom the people trace their descent.^ After Kambu comes 
Srutavarmaiiy whom M. Bergaigne takes as the first King of: 
Cambodia and who was the father of ^esthavarmaii^ the lord of 
Sresthapiira (which lay near Bassacin Laos, 15 degrees north 
latitude). It is held by M, Barth and other high authorities that 
the line of Srutavarman was m3rthical and another line beginning 
with Rudravarman descended in the female line from Kaundinya 
Soma ( ? the founder of the greatness of Funan) was historical. 
According to Professor Phanindra Bose, {The Hinchi Colony of 
Cambodia ; 1927 ; p. 57) Rudravarman was preceded by Kaun- 
dinya who again was preceded after a break by Srutavarman and 
Sresthavarman^ who were more or less uncertain figures. 
These two latter might have been local chiefs. But it is only 
from Rudravarman that we come upon firm ground. The Ang 
Chumnik Inscription gives a list of Cambojan Kings with Rudra- 
varman at their head. 

Rudravarman is highly praised in inscriptions as being 
equal to Dilipa and Visnu Trivikrama. His date might 
have been about 570 A. D. In his time Hinduism had already 
gained firm ground in Cambodia ; the triad of 5iva and Brahma 
and Visnu were known as well as the stories of Dilipa and the 
Asvins, and the Indian medical science was also well-known at 
court. He was succeeded by Bhavavarman ^ in whose reign 


1. Just as the kings of Funan claimed to be the descendants of 
the Brahman Kaundinya and the Nagi Soma, so the first kings of Cam- 
bodia claimed as their ancestors Maharsi Kambu and the apsaras 
Mera ; and hence they were known as Kamhujas (born of Kambu, 
Finot in The L H, Quarter's Vol I, p. 614.) 

2. Srutavarman was the first Indian king of Cambodia ; and 
his name was fondly cherished as the head of the Cambojan royal line. 
Srestbavarman was the Adiraja of &esthapura, the first capital of 
Cambodia. These reigns saw the spread of Indian culture in Cam- 
bodia. 

3. Bhavavarman was not connected with Rudravarman by 
blood ; he was the son of one Vuavarman and came to the throne with 
the help of a revolution. His sister was married to the Brahman, 
Soraasarman, who was “ a moon among Brahmans” idvijlndu). 
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his vigorous younger brother Citrasena conquered F unan and 
afterwards bore the regal name of Mahendravarman. Bhavavar- 
man is highly praised in inscriptions, credited with the title of 
Maharajadhiraja and was possibily of Brahman origin. He wa^ 
pre-eminently a Hindu, encouraged the propagation of the Brahma- 
iiic faiths, Saivism, Vaisnavism, and the Sakti cult, and paid re- 
spect to Sambhuvisnii, (Ind : Harihara) whose worship was 
very popular in the neighbouring kingdom of Campa. The 
Cambodians were thus then familiar with the Veda, theRamayana, 
the Mahabharata, and the Puranas ; and these were recited in 
temples etc. Bhavavarman reigned possibly about 590 B.C. and 
his rule extended even to portions of modern Siam and the whole 
lower course of the Mekong. 

Citrasena, Mahendravarman, ^ the real conqueror of Funan, 
who succeeded Bhavavarman entered into friendly relations with 
the Hindu colony of Campa further encouraged the growth of 
Saivism (of the Vedantic type according to M. Barth). He was 
succeeded by Isanavarman who had three inscriptions to his cre- 
dit. In his reign Hindu Asramas meant to be used by monks 
were founded. One of his inscriptions tells us of an image 
(lihga), of Visnu, and, Isana Candesvara (a unique departure in 
the history of Indian iconography.) Isanavarman sent the first 
embassy to the court of China about 616 or 617 A. D. 

The inscriptions of the time of King Jayavarman (Cir A. D. 
665) compare him to God Sahasraksa and indicate the existence 
of Buddhism as they mention Buddhist Bhiksus. The Brah- 
manic faith began to make real progress among the Khmers in 
this epoch. 

The 8th century is a dark period ^ for the history of Cam- 
bodia when the kingdom was split up into several smaller prin- 
cipalities (among them being the Water Cambodia and Land 


1. The Bayang Inscription of 526-46 Saka forming the earliest 
epigraphical record of Gamboja is of his reign ; and it makes mention 
of a restored temple of ^ambhupada (foot of Siva). 

2. The epigraphic history of Cambodia is continuous from the 
6th to the 13th centuries, except for one lacuna (about 650 to 800 A. D.). 
“ Notices in the Chinese annals, confirmed by the double genealogies 
given for this period in later inscriptions, indicate that Camboja was 
divided for some time into two states, one littoral and the other inland’' 
(Eliot-VoL III, p. X09). Clear history is restored only with Jayavarman 

■w-r f ^ 
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Cambodia of M, Fi.not). These two states were united by Jayavar- 
man II in, 802 A* D. who began a new dynasty and hailed from 
Java (the Malay Peninsula) and introduced the new type of sand- 
stone architectiirey built several strongholds and began the co.n- 
.struction of the great capital which bore later o.n the name of 
Yasodharapiiraj modern Angkor-Thom*^ .Most of ,his pious 
foundations were dedicated to Lokesvara. This leads us to sup- 
pose that he was a Buddhist, at least in the beginning of his reign. 
Later on he probably adopted saivism as the state religion and 
instituted the worship of the Lihga called Devaraja, a national 
godj wdiose temple was situated in the centre of the capital and 
with whom the reigning King was never to part'h^ 

The line of Jayavarman 11 covered Cambodia with magni- 
ficent monuments. Among his successors may be noted Indravar- 
man I (877-889)j Yasovarman^ (889-cir 910) who was a pious 
Hindu and was a most remarkable builder ; Rajendravarman^ 
(944-961 A. D.) in whose reign Buddhism spread among the 
Khmers, but not to the decay of Brahmanism and who was lear- 
ned in Panini ; and Suryavarman II (1112-1152 cir A. D.) who 
erected the magnificent shrine of Visnu, now called the Angkor 
Vafi had diplomatic intercourse with China ; and shortly after 
him the dynasty began to decline. Some authorities say that he 


I, Angkor is the greatest achievement of the Khmer race. In 
its centre stands the Temple of Bayon and just outside its walls is the 
majestic Angkor Vat. Angkor is the Cambojan corruption of Nokore 
Nagara. 

2* Finot in the L H. Q, Vol, I, pp. 615-16. 

3. In his reign, according to M. Bergaigne inscriptions occur 
with two phases, where the same text is written in two characters. His 
reign is rich in epigraphic material, he fixed the limits of caste which 
had spread into Cambodia and erected magnificent buildings near 
about Angkor Thom whose founder was, however, Jayavarman II. His 
empire extended from Campa to Burma, and his inscription on the 
Prah Bat (Sacred Foot) on the hill of Chokung gives the history of his 
family. 

4. His inscriptions pay homage to Buddha, Vajrapani, and 
PrajSiparamita ; but he was not ungenerous towards Hinduisn^ and be 
continued to promote Saiva worship, 

11—3 


made a successful expedition to Geylon and succeeded in uniting 
Cambodia and Campa for the time* ^ 

The last great sovereign of Cambodia was Jayavarman VII 
(1181-1201, A. D*) who was a fervent Buddhist and founded 
numerous hospitals in which patients were treated without any 
distinctions of caste. In one of his inscriptions he says the 
bodily pain of men became in him a pain of the soul, and the 
more smarting, for it is the suffering of the state which makes 
the suffering of the kings and not their own’'.^ In another in- 
scription he gave a sort of statistical description of the religious 
and medical establishments of his kingdom. After him the 
power and glory of Cambodia began to decline ; and even the 
chronology becomes vague for a century. 

Under one of the decadent kings of Cambodia Srindravar- 
man, the remarkable shrine of Tribhuvana Mahesvara at Isvara- 
pura, north-east of Angkor, one of the most remarkable of 
Khmer buildings, was constructed, A Chinese embassy came to 
the country in 1926 and left an interesting account of the king- 
dom and the king, and of the capital Angkor Thom with its 
palaces and temples,^ (P. Bose The Hindu Colony of Cam- 
bodia^^ pp. 243-8) and B. E. F. E. O. IL {tr. by R Pelliot) 

Wars with Siam and Campa were the main causes of the 
downfall of Cambodia. In the 15th century the kings abandoned 
their capital ^ to the Siamese conquerors and in the next centui'y 
the land came to be a prey of Siamese and Annamese rivals with 
the Dutch and Portuguese trying to extend their influence on the 
coast 

1. Suryavarraan I ruled early in the nth century and rearranged 
the caste-system. His name-sake and successor conquered an island 
(probably Malacca) and was compared to Rama himself. 

2. Finot in the Indian Historical Quarterly Vol. 1, p. 6i6. 

3. The account of this traveller shows that though the kingdom 
was declining it was still living , and not fallen into anarchy. It does 
not give us the name of the reigning king. 

4. The Siamese captured Angkor Thom in 1313, 1351 and 1420, 
Again in 1473 they captured Chautaboun and Angkor. There was 
some revival of the Cambodian power in the first half of the i6th 
century ; but in 1574 the Siamese gave the death blow to the power of 
the Khmers. The attenuated Khmer kingdom continued to . exist on, 
being a prey to Siam and Annam alternately till the creation of the 
French Protectorate. 
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Hindu Influences. 

It is only with the coming of the Indian colonists that the 
Khmers came to be really civilised. The Khmers were gradu- 
ally Indianised, their^ kings claimed Indian descent ; Brahmins 
were favoured at court. From the 6th to the 12th ■ centuries 
Brahmanism and Mahayanism were professed by the court and 
the nobility^ but these were not mutually hostile. In this age 
the mass of the people had their own native worship and deities^ 
the more important of which were identified with Indian deities 
or received Sanskrit names.^ 

Siva was the presiding divinity of the Khmer country, its 
national god, possibly some local gods of the Khmers were con- 
verted into Siva (e. g. Maratakesvara). According to Eliot the 
sects of the Pasupata and Lingayats were also prevalent. Siva 
was identified with the Paramatman of the Upanisads and with 
the supreme God. There was a tendency to apply to the cult of 
Siva very many Vedic words. Linga worship was prevalent as 
early as the 7th century, the worship of Siva being of course a 
little earlier. Saiva Agamas were also known like Spandavrtiif 
Parmhesvaraiantra etc. which lead to one source, which is the 
25th of the twenty-eight Agamas of the Saivas of South India.^ 
There is no trace of hostility to Vaisnavism, and earlier inscri- 
ptions praise the compound deity, Visnu-Siva under names like 
Hari-Hara, Sambhu-Visnii, Sankara-Narayana etc. 

Religion Was closely connected with the State, and the 
deities were identified with kings or prominent personages who 
were commemorated by posthumous statues, reproducing their 
features, but representing them wuth the attributes of their 
favourite gods. The temple of Bayon was a truly national fame, 
almost a Westminster Abbey, in whose many shrines all the Gods 
and great men of the country were commemorated/' There 
were in the land four classes of shrines dedicated to : — 

1. Indian deities, Siva, Devi and Visnu ; 

1. The religious history of the land may be said to fall into two 
periods ; — Brahmanism and Mahayanist Buddhism flourishing in the 
first period in mutual harmony, and lasting till about the end of the 
14th century ; later Hinayanism under the influence of Siam spread, 
though a large part of the ritual of the royal court continued to be 
Brahminical in colour. (Eliot-VoL III, p, 112). 

2. Bose : p. 272. 
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2. Mahayanist Buddhas especially Buddhas of healing 
who were regarded as the patron of saints of various towns and 

mountains'; 

3. Similar local cities apparently of Cambodian origin and 
perhaps corresponding to the God of the city, (NagaresTara) 
worshipped in every Chinese town and 

4. Deified kings and notables who appear to have been 
represented in two forms, the human and the divine being slight- 
ly different in names. ^ 

These double names of kings, indicating their personal names 
as well as their posthumous titles taken after their favourite gods, 
are found in the Sdok Kok Thom inscription e. g., Yasovarmaii 
Paramasivaloka and the lady Sri Mahendralaksmi §ri Mahe- 
ndresvarl (divine form or varaha-mpa). Not only dead men but 
living people also were represented by statue portraites which 
identified them with deities. 

The Brahmanism of Cambodia was largely connected with 
the worship of the Royal God ; thus religion came to be a depart- 
ment of the state, and the King's chaplain or preceptor claimed a 
pontifical position. Jayavaimian 1 1 made the priesthood of the 
Royal God hereditary in the family of Sivakaivalya which en- 
joyed for some centuries a sacerdotal authority, almost regal in 
character. No king could succeed unless consecrated by them, 

Sanskrit literature was held in esteem, Suryavarman I (cir 
1002 A. D.) was well- versed in the Atharva Veda, the Bhasya, 
the Six Darsanas, and the Dharmasastras. Inscriptions tell us of 
the frequent performance of sacrifices ; and the old Vedic ritual 
remained to some extent in practice, for no circumstances are 
more favourable to its survival than a wealthy court dominated 
by a powerful hierarchy''. 

Temples had large establishments of officials and slaves, 
besides priests who were in many cases appointed by the king 
himself. Among gifts books were given over to Gods and the 
recitations of sacred books were provided for without interrup- 
tion. Brahma, Visnu, Ganga, Laksmi, Uma, and other dei- 
ties also were popular 

Mahayanist Buddhism was also prevalent in the country but 
was closely connected with Brahminism, so that it is difficult to 


I. Eliot ; Vol. Ill, p. liS. 
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separate the two. The earliest record of its existence is an in- 
scription of the end of the 6th or the beginning of the 7th century, 
which mentions Maitreya, Avalokitesvara and another Bodhi- 
sattva. Yasovarman founded in Angkor Thom a Buddhist 
monastery (or Sahgharama) whose inmates were to enjoy the 
same privileges as those of the Brahmanasraoias already noted. 
From the 10th century Mahayanism came to be encouraged by 
the ministers who introduced"' the books of Vasiibandhiij 
who according to the Tibetan historian Taranatha, introduced 
Buddhism into Indo-China. We actually find a Trinity compos- 
ed of Brahma (Padmodbhava) Visnii (Ambujanetra) and the 
Buddha. Possibly the kings while co-operating with a (Brahma- 
nical) priesthood which recognised them as semi-divine, were 
glad enough to let other religious elements foi“m some sort of 
counterpoise to a priestly family which threatened to be 
omnipotent. . . . . and the inscriptions of the Buddhist 
ministers are marked by a certain diplomacy and self- 
congratulation on the success of their efforts, as if they felt that 
their position was meritorious, yet delicate.'' (Eliot Vol. Ill, 

p. 122.) 

Buddhism became the state religion of the country supersed- 
ing Saivism during the reign of Jayavarman VII (cir. 1185 A. D.) 
though Saivism and Hindu Mythology continued to flourish. 
About the same time that religion became prominent in Java and 
Campa ; and the flourishing of the faith in Ce3don and Burma 
led to its growth in all south-eastern Asia. The inscription of 
Jaj^avarman found in the temple of Ta Prohm (near Angkor) 
indicates an extensive Brahmanical cult existing side by side 
with Buddhist ceremonial, while the Chinese visitor (Chou-Ta- 
Kuan) of Angkor in 1296 gives an interesting description of the 
religious condition (translated by P. Pelliot in the Bulletin of the 
French School of Hanoi for 1902). Siamese Buddhism later on 
invaded Cambodia and destroyed the Brahmanical shrines and 
centres. The connection with the Hindus of India was not kept 
up after the 13th century. But the tide of Moslem invasion 
which swept across the Malay Peninsula and the Archipelago 
touched Campa, but could affect Siam and Cambodia which lay 
on one side of its main route — except that a solitary king of Cam- 
bodia in the 17th century became a Muhammadan. Brahminism 
still survives in the court ceremonial of the native chiefs of the 
land, but this does not prevent the king from being a devout 
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Buddhist. The religion of the country at present resembles the 
Buddhism of Siam marked by numerous monasteries and monks 
arranged into a hierarchy. 

Indian literature in Cambodia was largely connected with 
the worship of Siva, but the epics (Ramayana and Mahabharata) 
works on logic and grammar and other Brahamnical works were 
also well-known. The epics were very popular, the Vedas are 
referred to in the inscriptions, and we find mention of the 
Vedanta, the Smrti, the Astahga Yoga, the Nyaya, Patafijali’s 
Bhasya and Manu. Panini^s work was known as the Sivasastra, 
and king Yasovarman was versed among other sciences in the 
works of Siisruta. The Arthasastra was also studied. 

The king bore the title of Kamviyarajendra, Lord of 
Kambiidesa (or Kambubhfi) as well as the names of Raja- 
dhiraja, Maharajadhiraja, Prthivipati, Sanirat, etc. They 
claimed descent from the ancient Indian dynasties (from 
Soma Varhsa, Surya Vamsa, and Kaundinyavamsa). It is difficult 
to say whether the early Indo-Khmer kings were of pure 
Brahminic origin, but we find frequently that the princesses 
were married to Brahmins (e. g., the daughter of Rajendravarman^ 
Indralaksml was married to the chief of the Brahmins, Diva- 
kara Bhatta.J The chief minister was known as the Rajamaha- 
matya, other ministers were known as Mantrins. The generals 
were known as Baladhipas and the commander-in-chief was 
entitled the Mahasenapati who was often the King's brother 
as in the case of Citrasena, the brother of Bhavavai"man 
and the conqueror of Funan. Medical men found a place in the 
royal court and the ministers wei’e often hereditary. The Raja- 
guru was an important personage and was supplemented by the 
astrologer and a host of Brahmins. The king was the supreme 
head of government and of the army. He was the highest 
judge. His powers were unlimited. He was bound by no 
constitution, but was expected to rule according to the Indian 
Law Books 

The principal queen bore the title of Devi Hyan or Agra 
MahisL Caste system was prevalent in some form ; we find 
instances of the rearrangement of castes attempted by kings. 
The four asramas of the Brahminic life were also copied in 
Cambodia. Suryavarman 1 rearranged the castes (Varma bhaga) 
and placed Sivacarya at their head (Varunasrestha). 

■' N.''B0Se^p.. 326. ^ ‘ .':V 
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Cambodian Monuments. ^ 

The Khmers, Moii-Khmers or Kambujas (Cambodians) are 
of Sino-Tibetan origin, and at the beginning of the Christian era 
had already occupied the Mekong and the Menam deltas as well 

as Southern Burma &*utavarman, under whom Cambodia 

(Funan) seems to have become for the first time fully organised 
on the lines of Hindu civilisation, ruled about 400 xA D. He 
was followed by other Kings, direct descendants, having the 
Pallava patronymic Varman. This was a Lunar Dynasty, p. 180. 

The Indianesque, pre-Khmer (Indo-Khmer of some 
authors) art of Funan in the 5th, 6th and 7th centuries differs 
radically from the classic Khmer of the 9th to the 12th centuries 
chiefly in its greater concentration and more definitely Indian 
character. Bilingual inscriptions of the South Indian (Pallava) 
script revealing a knowledge of the Vedas, Puranas, & Epics 
appear. The Sanskrit is very correct, the lettering magnificent. 
Buddhist influences seem to have predominated in the 5th, 
Brahminical in the 6th and 7th centuries, but neither exclusively. 

After the 7th century the Chinese begin to speak of Chen- 
la rather than Funan. The history of the 7th and 8th centuries 
is obscure. This much is clear, that it was a period of unrest and 
continuous warfare, and here lies the explanation of the absence 
of monuments and rarity of inscriptions. The name Khmer 

) likewise appears. At the same time Funan or 

Chen-la was apparently subject in some degree to Java (Sriyijaya.) 

The best explanation of these facts and of the artistic 
revolution revealed in the 9th century is to be found in the view 
that Chen-la was originally a northern kingdom... and that here 
lived the Kambujas (born of Kambu) the legendary founder 
(with the nymph Mera) of the Cambodian Solar Dynasty; the 
wars of the 8th century resulting in the establishment of Khmer 
autonomy, the original Chen-la of the land and the former be- 
coming the Chen-la of the sea....... 

Purely Indian Art in Cambodia disappears just at the time 
when permanent building materials which are quite exceptional 
before the classic period are first found. Classic Khmer 

I. Notes illustrative of the features of art are taken from A. K. 
Coomaraswamy : History of Indian and Indonesian Art ; London 
^ 9 , 27 *. 
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architecture seems to be derived mainly from northern indi- 
genous wooden types. There is no direct continuity with the old 
Indianesque of the South. We must not forget too, that other 
than Indian sources of culture, the Chinese above all were always 
available to Cambodia as well as to China ; the appearance of 
glazed tiles, etc.. Classic Khmer rejects the characteristic Pallava 
motifs, the makara, a case in point 

Mythology and cult on the other hand remained Indian in 
all essentials, though not without special local developments, 
gaivaism at first predominates, later on with an increasing 
mixture of Tantric Mahayana Buddhism, but specific dedications 
are to be found in all reigns and almost all the deities of the 
Hindu and the Mahayana Pantheon are represented. Two cults 
must be specially referred to. The fii'st the deification of royal 
ancestors, identified after death with the deity of their allegiance 
under corresponding posthumous names, their images, in the 
outward forms of these same deities were set up by their descen- 
dants in memorial temples, but so far as we know, were always 
in human form; that temples were sometimes specially erected 
for this purpose is indicated in Bhasa's Pratimanataka where the 
scene is laid in a temple of royal images in Ayodhya. The build- 
ing of Angkor Thom and its central temple the Bayon belongs 
to the last quarter of the 9th century. All the great buildings of 
Angkor Thom construction period were Brahminical. 

With Angkor Vat the history of Cambodian Art is almost at 
an end. To the 13th and 14th centuries however are to be attribu- 
ted a good number of Buddhist sculptures. By the 15th century 
Angkor Thom was deserted. The second series of inscriptions 
in Angkor Vat introduce us to a compartively modern world of 
Hinayana Buddhism, the survivals of ancient Brahminism being 
traceable in the sacerdotal functions of a group of descendants 
of Brahmins still exercised 

"On the other hand theatre (dramatic dances) music and 
minor arts (textiles, metal works, jewellery) have survived almost 
in their former perfection to the persent day. 
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THE VARTIKAS. 


BY 

K. G. SUBRAHMANYAM, B.A., (HONSj. MADRAS. 

Before we proceed to deal with what could be gathered from 
the Vartikas, we have to draw’' attention to the fact^ noted by each 
and every scholar that ever wrote upon Sanskrit Granimarj 
that the Vartikas as commented on by Patanjaii do not form part 
of a single work of a single author. The subject has been ela- 
borately treated by Dr. F. Kielhorn, the illustrious editor of the 
Mahabhasya in the Bombay Sanskrit Series, in a series of articles 
contributed to the Indian Antiquary. 

As all of us know, tradition ascribes the authorship of the 
Vartikas to one Katyayana alias VararucL As already noted 
above, it conflicts with truth as the Mahabhasya contains com- 
mentaries upon Vartikas and verses of various authors. And it 
is a matter of common knowledge that it is very difEcult to iden- 
tify the authors of the Vartikas or to distinguish them from one 
another. Though we may not be able to clear the mystery about 
the subject, we would like to draw attention to some references 
which afford scope for further research on the subject. One of 
such striking and attractive references is this : — (Mahabhasya 
VoL I, P, 371 Bom. S. S.). 

^ m ti (Vartika) 

And Patafijali has the following comments on it : — 

I 5 I snc^^r: ^ || 

That the above extract is a Vartika could be inferred from 
the way Patanjaii proceeds to comment upon it ; and that this 
Vartika belongs to Katyayana is borne out by the fact that it is 
not introduced with words like an?; » as usual with 
Patanjaii, whenever he introduces the opinions of other Vartika- 
karas than the one he is commenting upon. So it may be inferr- 
ed without any doubt that the author of the particular Vartika 
11—4 
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Katyayana, is referring to the of some other author 
as the deciding authority on the point. And Patanjali says clearly 
in so many words that this does not refer to the 
but that it refers to the of the Vartika. In this connection it 

is necessary to say something about the phrase . Nagesa 

comments upon it thus (P. 345, Vol. II, N. S. Edition). 



I 1^: #1^ ^ IJI:, {% 



From the above passage it could be understood that Nagesa 
points out another reading of the phrase according to 

which the Bhasya passage would read thus : — . 


5T ^ 1%:, 



I 


Here we have to understand the word to mean con- 
sistently with the Bhasya on the Vartika, 




which begins thus : — 


This latter reading does not appear to be appropriate in the 
context. It is to be noted that the word has been hitherto 
used by Patanjali in the sense of and he does not 

explicitly use it in the sense of 4{+<W ; and especially in this sub- 
section on the particular Vartika, having used the word it 

is highly improbable that he should have used another word for 
it. Further, the style in which he discusses the question 
and begins the reply shows that the word could not 
have been used in the sense of . We are however alive 

to the fact that there is no absurdity in meaning if we takp the 
word f % in the sense of here. But we have to note that 
there are similar references 'which support the reading 
f as against understanding the word in the sense of 
^T^IRT. Under 1 1-2-24 the following passage occurs: — (P, 424, 
Vol. I, Bom. S. S.) 
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Further, under IV-2-60 Patafijali gives the formation 
(P. 284, Vol. II, Bom. S. S.) as derived from a word having 
for its last word, and meaning a work. So much so, we must 
not only conclude that the reading without the visarga 

is the correct one but also that Patafijali calls the Astadhyayi 
by the name of That- the Astadhyayi was known by the 

name of is also corroborated by a reference to it by the 

Chinese traveller, I-tsing, who lived in India from 671 to 691 A, 
D. mentioned by Dr. Sris Chandra Chakravarti, on page 8 of his 
introduction to his edition of the Kasikavivaranapaficika of 
Jinendrabuddhi in the Vai'endra Research Society Series : — 'Next 
there is a commentary on the entitled ' curni 

It remains for us to consider how the Astadhyayi of Panini 
came to be called by the name of Nagesa explains it as 

^ and on that ground he differentiates it from the 
Vartika. The ordinary meaning of the term is gloss. But 
how does Nagesa differentiate the from the Vartika ? 
Though it seems to be absurd it is really not so. It might be that 
Panini, realising that his sutras would be unintelligible with- 
out a gloss, might have written a gloss on his own sutras, with 
the result that his work came to be designated as And 

unless we understand the phrase in that light as explain- 

ed by Nagesa, it would be meaningless. Further, the exact mean- 
ing of the word as explained by Haradatta is, that gloss 
which has the explanation of the sutras as its main object 

It may be also noted here that the author of the 
Kasika perhaps had in his mind this ff% when he wrote the be- 
nedictory verse : — 

l=tf cPn I 

Returning to the subject, the phrase as inter- 

preted by the Bhasyakara presupposes another Vartikakara as the 
deciding authority on the question. But this is not the only ins- 
tance where such a reference is made. Under the sutra II-2-24 
(P..424, VoL I, Bom. S. S.) the following passage occurs : — 

. WK # ■ ■ 
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where the is referred to as that of some 

other Vartikakara. That it is of some other 

clearly Biiderstood from what Kaiyata says ( * ? • ^ ^ 

S. Edhion.). So, the conclusion forces itself upon us ^^at ^he 

Vartikas upon which Patanjali is traditiona ly to 

have written his Bhasya is preceded by another Vartika aia 
who is cited as authority. That this should have been the 
feet could be understood by a reference to the comments of 
Patanjali on the Vartika to the Sutra (111-2-118). The 

Vartika runs thus:-(P. 121, Vol. H, Bom. S^. S.) 

^ ^ I 

This Vartika could be divided into two parts, affirmative 
IT negative. It should be noted hete that tn thenept^ 
portion of the Vartika the mention of the wordW ^ 
is unnecessary, as we could arrive at the desired meaning wi 
out its mention thus : — 

Further, the negative portion of the Vartika seems only to 
be a commentary of the afhrmative part of it. Kaiyata opines that 

the above is made up of two Vartikas and Patanjali f^blishes 

the redundancy of the negative portion. Kaiyata says .-(I . lol, 

Benares Edition III. Adhyaya) 

And Patanjali says : — 

?r I' 

The above remarks of Patanjali do show that he would rather not 
have the latter bit at all. So also Kaiyata says - 

^ ^ ^ 

Further, the way in which Patanjali disposes of the latter 
bit is strange. If the two bits form part of one and the same 
Vartika, it is usual for him to point out how it is enough 
to retain one portion, and refer to the consequent redundancy of 
the other. Here of cou^ as Kaiyata poifitsmut, he treats them 
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as two Vartikas and proceeds to comment on them from that 
standpoint. 

The unusual way in which Patanjali disposes of the latter 
bity together with the fact that it is redundant and forms only a 
negative implication of the previous bit, could be taken to suggest 
that the two Vartikas should be of different authorship. Though 
this is only b)^ way of conjecture^ it finds support from the 
words of Patanjali himself, who refers to the author of the re- 
dundant Vartika without any honorific. It need not be pointed 
out that it is the custom with him to refer to the author of the 
Vartikas as . Strangely enough, he refers to the 

negative Vartika thus — without any honorific. So, to 
put the coiijecture in the form of a definite proposition, we may 
conclude that Patanjali knows of two Vartikakaras, of whom 
the latter one modelled his Vartikas in such a way that neither 
could be distinguished. 


As we know from the reference by Patanjali himself that 
one of the two Vartikakaras is Katyayana, it remains for us to con- 
sider whether we could find out who the other Vartikakara might 
be. Under IV-2-65^ Patanjali gives the illustration 
in the sense of one who has studied the work called 
Sanskrit Literary History knows of no tradition as to the exis- 
tence of a work called In Bhoja's Srngaraprakasa, 

available only in manuscriptform in the Madras Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Library the following Vartika is referred to 
(P. 45, M. O. L.VoL I, 1-39-52) as that of the Mahavartikakara, 



This is identical with the Vartika on P, 395, of the Maha- 
bhasya — Vol, I, Bombay Sanskrit series Edition. So, it is evident 
that there should have been a work called the prior 

to the Vartikas of Katyayana. 

Further, Patanjali enlightens us as to the name of the author 
of the Mahavartika. Under III-2-3 he has the following 
— verses which give in a brief and versified form what has 
been elaborately discussed. (P. 97, Vol. II, Bom. S. S.) 


r: J1 
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m-. ^ #: snf^ ^ II 

Nagesa comments upon the above verses thus : — (Mahabhasya- 
pradipoddyota, Bibliotheca Indica, Vol. IV, P. 502. 

q#rssTI%R:=^: STgr^F^l t 

I 

From the above words of Nagesa, we can understand that the 
syntactical object of the finite verb in the first half of the 

second verse in its unabridged from is the first Vartika under the 
sutra ni-2-3 (P. 96, VoL II, Bom. S, S.) 

Thus it naturally follows that Patanjali knows that the author of 
the above Vartika is Bhagavan Katya. Thus we see that the 
author of the Mahavartikas should have been Katya. 

In this connection, another Vartika deserves our attention. 
(P. 557, Vol. II, N. S. Edition) 

The last bit of this has been commented upon by Kaiyata thus : — 
and by Nagesa thus : — 



The words nf Kaiyata refer to the Unadi Sutra 

(1-56). Both Kaiyata and 
Nagesa mean that, from the point of view of the author of the 
Vartika above referred to, the Unadi sutras like the above are of 
so recent origin as could be neglected without any notice. Now 
let us consider the tradition recorded by an unknown author of 
the commentary on the Krt portion of the Katantra in the 
opening verse — 

wr: =T fciT; pr: I 

^ ?PT: II 

as to Katyayana being the author of the Krt sufh xes (the Unadis). 
This is corroborated by Vjmalasarasvati in his Rupamala, 
(Manuscript deposited in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, P. 178) in the following words, 


P 

* 
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I 


From this we must infer that the author of the Vartika, above 
referred to, should be unaware of the Unadis compiled by 
Katyayana alias Vararuci. To put it in other words, the particular 
Vartika under discussion is not of Katyayana’s authorship ; and it 
goes without saying from the above discussion that it should be a 
Mahavartika of Katya. 

We have seen from the above discussion that the Vartikas 
relied on as authority and quoted by Patanjali under the Vartika 
51 ^ , the first Vartika to the sutra III-2-3, the 

Vartika under 11-1-51 referred to by Bhoja, and the Vartika re- 
ferred to above— all these belong to Katya and form what are 
called the Mahavartikas. And we have but to conclude that 
(considers Katya alone as 'Phc And per- 

haps, the Mahabhasya was so called because of its being a com- 
mentary on the Mahavartikas. 

That there was a famous author by the name of Katya is also 
corroborated by Ksirasvamin in the course of his commentary on 
the Namalihganusasana. He quotes abundantly from a work of 
Katya, a lexicon probably. Curiously enough, we find a half 
verse quoted by the Bhasyakara identical with the one quoted by 
Ksirasvamin in his commentary (Namalihganusasana, Trivan- 
drum Sanskrit Series, Pat. II, Page 375). 


But we find a different reading adopted by one and all of the 
grammarians, from the Bhasyakara downwards. Vide Mahabhasya 
P. 147, Vol. II, Bom. S. S. 


The latter reading seems to be accurate as the word issaid 

to be of masculine gender by the author of the Namalihganusasana 
(ibid). Ksirasvamin quotes the sentence as from a work called 
Sanskrit literary tradition attributes many works to the 
authorship of Vararuci, identified with the author of the Vartikas 
on the Astadhyayi of Panini, one of which, it needs no saying, is 
a lexicon. Perhaps this author of the Vartikas might have written 
a lexicon, which had the object of explaining the meanings of 
forms that might be explained through the Astadhyayi and this 


work might have been designated ; and probably. Patanjali 
was quoting from this work. 
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It remains for us to consider the extent of Katyayanas's con- 
tribution/ as the traditional author of the Vartikas. In the course 
of his commentary, the Bhasyakara refers to certain other Varti- 
kas as those of the Krostiyas, of the Saunagas, and those of the 
Bharadvajas. The way in which Patanjali quotes them and dis- 
poses of them gives rise to the impression that each of such 
Vartikas represents a school, and as such we have to take Katya- 
yana also as representing a school ; but with the difference that he 
was a close follower of the Mahavartikakara school, of which 
Patanjali himself seems to be an advocate. And perhaps that is the 
reason why Patanjali comments upon the Vartikas of Katyayana 
also without any distinction. Further, Katyayana modelled his 
Vartikas in such a way that it would be very difficult to distinguish 
them from the Mahavartikas, with the result that he came to be 
credited with the authorship of all the Vartikas by later writers. 

With regard to the Vartika schools above mentioned, we are 
able to distinguish four such schools besides that of Katyayana ; 

and they are ^JIFT and II 

It is to be noted that the first school is mentioned only once. 
Patanjali introduces it as suggesting an alternative interpreta- 
tion of the Sutra (1-1-3) and dismisses it as use- 

less, Neither Kaiyata, nor Nagesa, throws any further light on 
the Vartika, 

We are tempted to suggest that the second of the schools 
above mentioned might be taken to represent the school of the 
grammarian Bharadwaja referred toby Panini himself in the sutra 
(VII-2-63) from the resemblance in the two names. 

With regard to the Saunagas' school we can say definitely 
that they were later than the Mahavartikakara. Patanjali intro- 
duces their Vartika thus :— ( p. 416, VoL I, Bom. S, S.) 

II 

From the above passage, it is clear that, in the opinion of Pata- 
fijali, the Saunaga Vartika is only a" comprehensive rendering of 
the Mahavartika on the point. 

There is a single reference to the Vaiiika of the fourth 
school ; and that too is stated as quoted by one thus : — 
(P. 421, Vol. Ill, Bom, S. S.) 
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^1 5rr§T: || 

The phrase sT^flir: of Patanjali as qualifying gives room 

to the inference that, in the opinion of Patanjali, this is igno- 
rant of the From this we can conclude as a matter of course 
that the author of the Vartika (Ibid)^ — 'Sauryabhaga- 

vata, was not for having And also seems 

to concur with him in his view. 

This reference to leads us on to the consideration of 
some other names also mentioned by Patanjali. There are also 
two references to the views of one ^ one on P. 100^ 

Vol III, Bom.S. a and the other on P. 317, VoL ill, Bom. 
S. S. We venture to identify this Kunaravadava with Vadava 
above referred to, the latter being an abbreviated form of 
the former, as such abbreviated references are not uncommon in 
Sanskrit Literature. From the references by Patanjali, we can 
gather that this Kuparavadava should have been a commentator 
like himself, with the difference that he belonged to a different 
school. That there were such commentators earlier to, and 
contemporaneous with Patanjali could also be inferred from his 
references to the opinions of other Acaryas like Gonardiya, 
Gonikaputra and Pauskarasadi. 

To recapitulate, we can try to briefly trace the History of 
Sanskrit Grammar after Panini thus. Vyadi seems to have 
been the first author to give a poetical rendering of what was en- 
unciated by his cousin sage in the Astadhyayi and its Vrtti, in a 
work called Sahgraha, containing about one hundred thousand 
slokas. Next in the line comes our Mahavartikakara, Katya, who 
critically supplemented the deficiencies of Astadhyayi so as to 
keep pace with the growth of Sanskrit Language. His work 
seems to have given scope for different interpretations which 
resulted in the formation of different schools. And Katyayana 
might have represented that school of grammar, closely allied to 
the Mahavartikakara's, while the other schools would not accept 
wholly the views of Katya. And Patanjali was the last repre- 
sentative of the Mahavartikakara school. 



tiruvMkatanathar of MATAI. 

By 

Pandit M, Raghava Aiyangar, 

Tamil Lexicon Office, University of Madras. 

Iniroduciion , — Tiruvenkatanathar the subject of this sketch 
was a contemporary of the Madura Naicks of the later 17th 
centiir57. He was one of those few who were not only poets in 
themselves but also patrons of Tamil learning in his time. 

Sources.— A complete account of his life is not available 
from any single source. The main source is the Panavitu-tutu 
which seems to have got into print 64 years ago, and a manu- 
script copy of which is found in the Madura Tamil Sahgam. Its 
author is unknown, but it is clear that he was a native of the 
Pandya country,^ and an object of Tiruvenkata's benevolent 
patronage^. This work gives many details about the latter which 
must be considered very valuable as they constitute contemporary 
and first-hand information. But it is defective in two ways : 
First it is the work of a protege who has every reason to eulogise 
his patron. This lessens considerably its judicial value, but a 
cautious use of similar materials has enabled historians to arrive 
at truth. Secondly it is so. void of dates that we have to seek the 
help of the historian. The historian of the Naick rule in Madura 
is, therefore, our second source^. Other sources that thi’ow light 
on Tiruvenkata's life are his work Meyfifiana-vilakkam, otherwise 
known as Prabodhacandrddayam, and the preface to the 
Ilakkana-vilakkam of his contemporary Vaidyanatha Decikar. 
The light thrown by these works on the materials drawn from 
the Panavitu-tutu enables us to arrive at a fairly accurate degree 
of information with regard to his life. 

Birth-place . — The birth-place of Tiruvenkata can be deter- 
mined as Matai from the following lines: 

1 . ^ Qsomsmr 

mtriL^^QoiiksQ w8uir<so^ * (u€m<oSQ. 65). 

wSuireom* (usm6£lQ. 67 ), 

3. Nelson author of * The Madura Country*. 

4, (« 
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iLnr^Sum" ... ^ wjm^ QaimsQL^^umr^^M 

This place is identified with the hamlet and Siva shrine of 
Tiriivamattiir near Villiipiiram in the district of South Arcoh 
since the Tiruvamattiir-k-kalampakam by the it win-poets (Iratti- 
yar) is also styled Matai-k-kalampakam and mentions the place 
as Matai^. 

Ancestry . — With regard to Tiriivenkata's ancestors the 
Panavitii-tiitu enlightens us on the following points: He was the 
second of six sons of Perumal lyer^, a Smarta Brahmin. Their 
names are given in the Panavitu-tutu in this order : Krsna 
lyer^ Tiruvehkatanatha Iyer, Manivanna-p-perumal Iyer, Raja- 
gdpala Iyer, Kanakasabhapati Iyer and Vehkatarama Iyer. 
Tradition says that Tiruvehkata's ancestors belonged to the 
Kanyala sect and that they had served the old Naick Kings of 
the Pandya and C51a Kingdoms in high administrative capa- 
cities. 

Early life , — Of Tiruvehkata's early life we know very little. 
But we can safely infer that he ought to have shown high 
abilities since he was chosen as a minister^ at Madura by the 
Naick King. The king then was Ranga Krsna Muttu Virappa 
who ascended the throne in 1682. Coming at an early age to 
govern the country threatened by foreign foes and internecine 
feuds, he needed the help of faithful and able men and so 
chose Tiruvenkata. 

Ministry at Madura, — Tiruvehkata's administration was, 
among other causes, removing for removing abuses in the 
system of government. The Panavi^-tutu gives a graphic 


1. uiruSfjrw, 

2. LDL^dSiT^dr I 

3 . utr&stum urrih^tM isSmiruui^m 

SL„>siiidr [^0Qj!TLDfr^, aeoih,) 

4 . Qu(^LjDfrem QuOpm^ Qptrm^iu (^eod, © 9 . 

UftiiS,) ^0LDfri5\} ... 

5. ^[Ffspifism — QpdujQp^<sfr 
^ ^ ^ 

OppmuQupp !jtsjsQ(^<d:^mn Qiripir&sr^sir 

Qsrrpp mrrsF^dQsfTfr uoB^iBoJfrdjf 61 - 63 )^ 
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account of his riileh The minister seems to have presided over 
several details of administration. The court business of the day 
comprised the hearing of appeals, the settlement of accounts, the 
receipt of tributes and the despatch of envoys. Consequently 
many were the people that waited in audience. These were 
councillors, envoys of neighbour princes, ministers, generals, 
readers of daily and general accounts, and wealthy merchants 
with their messages, petitions or tributes. The Panavitu4utu 
mentions Tiruvehkata's judicious care in collecting tributes from 
refractory poligars, bis skill in handling finance, his keen and 
sensible suggestions regarding administration, his arrangements 
for irrigation and the development of agriculture, his supervision 
of temple-management, his fixing a scale in the payment of 
tributes according to the wealth and status of his neighbours, 
his reproof of the proud and encouragement of the humble, and 
his arduous work for the moral and social welfare of his subjects 
a practical instance of which was seen in the diminution of house- 
tax. It is said that Tiruvehkata became acquainted with the 
affairs of government with regard to Travancore known then as 


1 . Q^s^^qi stririii 

^sSojsirir LDpOpmom^ij^ — QiuiT<9=2mQ<FiL 

LLlh^ff! LDITQ^ LO^WeoreffT Qff<S3JGO0U) 

LDtr(^Lh pisfrir^Ud^th — QpiB^w 
s IT II ns Lcmics semssm 
S§V}j^iS!TrU)Q],T 9s(^ LD6iJ0W — -S <5lIBr QptSSiL^UJ 
(^<^sir0 wirrri^ 

Qjrfl<ss)ffQsirQ ^nSpu — iS^^Qirird^^ 
^ir<Sff}(oS)^ SLLip€iJ0lB ^B^IlQpU) 
un^mujs snircr umtiiiss^ssij — sir&r^uLfii) 
QjiOe)€a>LDllllKI QslL(^U) QJlflQlLJIT^d H fWS (Sk 

Q&itid^oj ^ (^i(^w(LpLo — 

3?L.pu UL^n^ (^GfTUuiTUJSijii sirpuirdjfSijLh 
<sjpij UitSlirQsiri^^^ QuipufrQih — Qugi/ 

Qpoifr (Sduj^^p ^uUiTLnii^ 

Q^qjit csfr^^uLjih (sS^fnBuLjiM- — Qisiroirrsd 
srr€ssfls<oS)ss snnn semdc^sQsLl uoiaiedn^ 

Q^tuoi^'etfix — uirmfip^><^ 
Os^iituq iBiuuiijQpi^ i£F(osnijS(^dQsm 

^(udr LjffjiqLO J^pOldsmULflL <5!D<SUUJS<i^&) 

uypQ(7^(7^Qj Qj0Qwrr <su£irrQ^dr£i/ 
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^Tiravati-tecam'^. Travancore seems to have been under the 
sphere of influence^ if not the direct control, of the Madnra 
Kingdom. 

Viceroy alty at Tinnevelly — Occasion for it — Some might say 
that the eloquent tribute by the Panavitu-tutu is the eulogy of a 
court poet; but there must have been abilities in Tiruvenkata and 
merit in his administration to elicit it. An exhibition and con- 
firmation of this followed. The Naick king sent his minister as 
viceroy of the distant and outlying province of Tinnevelly when 
it was in a State of disorder and needed a strong hand. The need 
for able officers is borne out by Nelson^. 

Probable date . — Tiruvenkata must have assumed viceroyalty 
in 1683, for an inscription ^ of that date mentions the grant of 
certain lands to the temple at Tinnevelly in the name of Ranga- 
Krsna-Muttu-Virappa Naicker and Tiruvehginathayyar^. He 
must have been appointed about 1683 and in this case his stay 

* 

at Madura must have been of very short duration — Since he 
became minister after Rahga Krsna-s accession /. r., 1682. 

Qsit ppOiQfr^ goitQldQ^^s QsirakL^nL^ — QppgiJih 
Q^s^Qu)rr0 Q<SF!s:i(osrr€0 
U0QjQiLdd6O{r (BdstQiyu 
L^LlL^Qj^sm' uSlIl^^Quit 
Q mp 

^ QuDtr^^s 

apiS^p Quits0LJ 
U6Si!ja0<ss)pQjfr ffffwp — 

* ^ ^ — QurrQQdrp 

^LiQojrFI QuJuQun-q^^fr QQjmu.fr Qldqst 

18-46) 

2. So called from ‘ Tiruvati\ a title of Travancore Kings. (No. 
6 of Appendix A, Mad. Ep. Rep. 1906, p. 6, Ep. 1891.) 

2. The Madura Country. Part III, Pp. 146. 

3. C. P. No, i67 of Mr. Sewell’s List : Records a Sale date by 
the Chief of Vannikudam in the Tinnevelly district of certain lands to 
the Tinnevelly temple. The name of the Chief is not mentioned. But 
it is stated that the Sale was undertaken in order to increase the merit 
(punniyattu-k-kaka) of Rahga Krsna Muttu Virappa Nayakka (16S2- 
9) and Tiruvenkinatha Aiyar. The Kollam Andu 858 is given, and the 
year Durmukhi. (l M. P, III, 304, M.) 

4. A Corruption of * Tiruvehkatanathaiyar. There is a village in 
the Tinnevelly District called TiruvehkatanalMr. Perhaps this and the 
vicinity is the place referred to. 
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HiS CotirL— The Panavitu-tutu gives a picturesque account of 
his rule and Court It mentions the palace Rahgavilas^ where 
political affairs were transacted ; the splendid palanquin and 
paraphernalia bestowed by Rahga-Krsna-Muttu-Virendra ; and 
the processions that resembled Lord Kubera's. It compares the 
court to that of King Bhoja with advantage to the formen^ 

The account given by the Panavitu-tutu is confirmed by 
Chronicles^ that ^ ascribe high status and large powers to the 
governor of Tinevelly ' in the time of Ranga Krsna. Nelson 
saysj “ The manuscripts translated by Mr. Taylor in the O. HV 
Mss. styled ^ The reign of Rangakrsna Nayakkan* shows clearly 
how great was the authority exercised by this officer and how 
sumptuous the style in which he lived.''^ 

His work there — Patronage of Letters , — While Tiruvehkata 
was the viceroy he rendered important services to Tamil Litera- 
ture. He patronised Tamil scholars and poets. One of them^ 
the author of the Panavitu-tutu has been mentioned already. 
Another was Vaidyanatha Decikar of Tiruvarur whose scholarship 
was admired by many learned men of the day including the 
eminent Tamil and Sanskrit Scholar, Svaminatha Decikar^ of 


1, Mentioned in inscriptions as the audience-hall of the Kings 
of Vijayanagar and other Kings. 

2 . iofruLi/rs(^w /r/r^^rr 

ucr^Qupp Qfs&iQoiio^u 

QweOfr LOU A Qw<sSs QsiT^eS^iB^ 

wir‘2ffo Lf(^fs^ QJ0ihQQj'^ . . . ffiis 

QuiBpsim pihp^ULjij 

u}(ssSp pmris^msQiDp — &ppih 

sS^wiSiuisfr Qs,FmQuiTeo <^^Qjeow 
^0ld£-9 iuirw%ssjiS^iLQ<5^Gst Qudj^ih Uffird 
SmpiumQmmi Qsrrmrr sSnrssioSeojr 
BmnOstre^Qinuj 6SpfS(r^S(^ QmntL — iBmpmeoiru^fw 
Qsfrpp&)irpiTir mmrum Qafr^€Sl0S(^(^ Biisrrff 
wpp2ss7Jiim s^mQiL^ — QiappOmppu 

Qun'^ms^Qpmi}iQu^^QQimun:rrLDfr<56>pQ®irk}s 
Cot-cF6sr u.(rQLD(r * (umneSlQ, 69 — B6). 

$, The Chronicles translated by, the Rev. W. Taylor in the O. 
H. Mss. 2 Vols. 1835. 

4. The Madura Country Part III, p. 147. 

5 . * pansar/s sr^p<S^^ QuuQpp^ 

OfimpQiu QujmBQso mmpujs 
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the Tiruvavatuturai mutt, author of the Ilakkana-k-kottii* With 
the help of Vaidyanatha Decikar Tiruvenkata realised his che- 
rished desire of publishing an up-to-date and comprehen- 
sive Tamil grammar written by a Hindu. The gram mar then 
in vogue was the Nannul written by the Jain author Pa van., 
anti under the patronage of Siyagahga (13th century) and dealing 
with only two divisions of Tamil grammar (i.e,) phonology and 
accidence. Tiruvenkata realised the necessity and asked Vaidya- 
natha to wTite a comprehensive treatise. The latter consequently 
made a critical study of Tolkappiyam and Nannul and wrote the 
Ilakkana-vilakkam. In this work he takes in suiras found in both 
writers always preferring Tolkappiyanar's sutras where both Tol- 
kappiyanar and Nannular agree, and incorporating the improve- 
ments made by Nannular if they are found satisfactory. Since in 
this work he deals with all the five divisions of Tamil grammar it 
is generally Known as KutM4olkdppiyam. Tiruvehkata's part in 
this is brought out by some verses in the preface written by 
Sadasiva Navalar, the son and disciple of Vaidyanatha.^ 

End of his rule — probable date . — How long Tiruvenkata 
ruled as viceroy or what his subsequent career was is a subject 
for future research. Ranga Krsna died in 1689 and his mother 
Mahgammal became regent for his minor son Vijaya Ranga 
Cokkanatha. There ai’e indications to show that he must have 
reigned as late as the year 1700. Since it is said that the Tinne* 

(ip(dsnStm ueoQir 
^0(SlJfr ^ffip rSl0s^Ll 

eSlsfr^sih ’ 

(^<sodses3r sOsfrp^. UfrtiS* 7 , 

L Qqj ^iJuir (sSirojeOir Qsir&rifl 

LDtrmpoj ff <3t}ir(^6m 
seoe^s Qsio'bso sirsirw 

Qu0Loir^ QiLUj^pouj QuQpmp Qpir^fSoj 
^(T^uifr ^eos^ Lfird(^ih 

Qldp^ CsiiiEiaL- pBtr^^ 

# ^ * # ' # 

<sSI(8(rssQw^ Q(^Q^Quvurt 

LjioOuuQp ^uj^pu 

iBeoihLjffl mirpQp BmQ&Br UituS.) 
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velly coast was infested with tigers in 1700 and since Tiru- 
vehkata rescued people travelling through jungles 2 , we may infer 
that he must have ruled at that time. It is probable that he laid 
down his office about the time of MahagammaFs, resignation ; 
but this is only a conjecture based on the general fact that a re- 
volution in the central government results in changes elsewhere. 

Character a general estimate , — The estimate given of Tiru- 
venkata by his contemporaries is that of a gracious and pure per- 
sonality profuse in his charities, liberal in his sentiments, muni- 
ficent in his patronage, courteous in his deportment, impartial in 
his verdicts and free from life's allurements.^ 

To the seeker of historical truth the united testimony of 
two authors*^ is peculiarly valuable, for it is too unnatural a coinci- 
dence to suppose that both of them were prepossessed partisans 
writing a groundless panegyric. Their statements confirm each 
other and encourage acceptance. Many tributes poetical in 
themselves must have been prompted by qualities of high pre- 
eminence. The poet Patikkacu has made Tiruvenkata's 


1. The Madura Country III. p, 226. Nelson refers to Jesuit 
Letters, but does not mention any name. (The Letter of, Father 
Martin to Father to Gobien, written from Camien-nakan-path, ist 
June, 1700 Say's: ‘These beasts (tigers) have made a surprising 
house on the whole coast this year. Besides) the cattle, about seventy 
persons have disappeared ? Hist, of the Nayaks of Mad. p^ 301). 

2 . ^ Q^somirmiis siruurrprS 46.) 

3. ^ * * # (sSihuL09sSs 

QLDjhQufriT S€SlsQefr6\}&)n‘/s ^iruuQisi^fok'p 

QioU(^Q^[rp sdoeBQiDQsoir QirQ^^iuiJDLj^ 

Qqj(^Q^it^sibp Qs=<sSlajrr<ssr — •<s&(^srQu(^!h 

S0f/smr^ ^0(^sppfr(sk'—QtjD^eOLJ 
LjODiL, uirid^ Qp(^i^i£iTpih Qufrp «0feyrOa/«ir<s)fr/3sy 
smi^Uffisp Qs^fhsweos — i4<o»/L-0<F<ssr 

Qum(^ ij)iu60{rfrd(^ OpemmiD 

» tk ^ 

" ^ ^iiEJSfr 

^(Siih<stsius Qsfr(Bfks^0irp QpA<5!^ u&oQsfri^ 

09wuu If 0}(si^mL- Q^iijp (umr<sS(Sl, 9-15.) 

4* The author of the Panavitututu and Sadaava Navakr. 
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magnanimity a type and object of comparisoiii, and this testifies 
to the powerful impression he must have made over his 
generation. 

Religiotis view . — Some verses^ in the Panavitu-tiitu, his 
invocation to Sri Krsna at the commencement of the 
Meynnana-vijakkam^ and his use of a seal with the name ^Gopala' 
engraved on it^ clearly show that he, imbued with the highest 
principles of Advaitic thought, was a staunch devotee of Krsna. 
His singular detachment from life and its allurements in spite of 
his many activities is a theme of constant mention ; his purity 
and serenity are shown by two stanzas in the preface to his 
Prabodha-candrodayani'^. He is described in one, as being 
detached and unsullied as w'ater on the lotus leaf; and in the 
other as resembling the kingly sage Janaka amidst all his relations 
and friends. 

Works . — His views are embodied in his work Meyfihaiia- 
vijakkam written in obedience to the orders of his master 
Raghavananda Paramaharhsa. It is an adaptation from Krsna 
Misra's Sanskrit drama — Prabodha-candrodaya cast in the form 
of an epic narration. Tiruvehkata is said to have composed two 
works, one Tamil and the other Sanskrit. The Tamil work is 
known as Meynnana-vilakkam, Unfortunately nothing is known 


1 . ^<^io€Ouu ^sruDmiDOJUudr SL^fsrr^ Q(ssrt^p9 ffrrmm 

(SuioeosGsrrem <S53L-.aj(S3r GcuiaaGL. «ir cSrGuteo sufp€»)iSF 

iSiu^L^Comr tjDS<^s0uum 

ud\)<Si)d(^p ^{r(sksrLDihpT (Ssr^fswsQsir fffrutSlirLhQuirm uSs- 

(psSuutTL^e^,) 

2. ^ QsiTUfTeom QeFthQurr O^SFdrosBiUfr^ * 



3c fS(^uuiQsfr uttfSoOmm 

QeoiruuuSlQ L£>iT^sssrujn‘(^ ' (^uessr (sSiQ.) 

4 , * Qldluup U€0^(^p QLDjbQsfreik GdjuiS^th 

(oJuvoSlio (sQ(^is^ wmm^p 

Ufnqfs<m w^LceOiTU u^ldu urr^<oS)L^p 

(opfriluB^/h QpfribiB^eOtrm* . 
^ m'hosnupw Qjir^(sS^ moiQu^iM 

^'hmvuueo ©Ssirr@Gir/r 6{rfreSti{u> 

seffl^^OiouJi^ (^irm Qwth^tu 
ffms'hsfu QufTisQ^m 

II— 6 
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of his Sanskrit work. The Tamil version consists of 2012 
.viruttam si'&nzdiS and is divided into 48 chapters. It explains 
lucidly the doctrines of Advaita. It teaches the characteristics 
of such phenomena as Brahman ; Maya ; mind ; attachment and 
renunciation ; delusion and selfishness; the endless combinations 
and complexities that are brought about by the interplay of the 
gunas or fundamental characteristics of man; the changes 
wrought by passions; the value of mental and moral equilibrium 
in life; the impossibility of comprehending aright the Gita and the 
Upanisads without mental stability and the resultant capacity 
for right reasoning; the nature of religions like the Lokayatika — 
and a refutation of their doctrines; the indispensable necessity of 
logic to understand the truths of Advaita; the marks and attributes 
of systems of thought like Mimamsa; the central and conclusive 
teachings of Vedanta etc. The way in which these things are ex- 
pressed entitles the work to a high rank in Tamil Literature. It 
is not unusual for poets to take their ideas from other works and 
infuse into them"^ new life. Tiruvenkata did the same. From 
whatever view-point we may approach his work, language, 
rhythm, grandeur of meaning or choice of expression, we have 
nothing but praise for it. This work has a beautiful i preface 
of 28 stanzas whose authorship is obscure. As is usual with the 
great, Tiruvenkata was so modest as to have his work perused 
by the grammarian Vaidyanatha Decikar. 

Tiruvenkata seems to have written another work known as 
Jnanasopanam. This work is popular with our womanhood 
because it conveys Vedantic truths in an easy and elegant style. 
The following is the last stanza of the work as found in the 
manuscript deposited in the Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library, Madras. 

Q(3ti^ujdr iMtr<oSi^u Qu0ixij&r 
Q^rrufrmu uiTL^eo 

. . * . Qutflmuth Qupgii mtr^m 

Conclusion, — Tiruvenkata, as is seen in the foregoing pages, 
was a statesman, poet, patron, and above all a true Advaitin like 
Janaka. He offers an interesting comparison to the famous 
Govinda Diksita the eminent scholar, poet and minister of 
Raghunatha Naick, of Tanjore. I cannot conclude better than by 
quoting these lines written by a contemporary. 
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mL-s%oOS(^Lh 

LjmQoJfTIT ^WS(^U Qufr0^<sS[fl^^S: 

SipQ} Qi5sr<ssri^^ 

QsiiQsfreo 

Qmpu u^mm Qinib^^^fTiSsr 

(cS’SfTS^siT j^a)(S®« (sSs(rs(^Qw(WSick 
wrrm^^ ^0(dQj® sl^ibiT^ 

LnmpQiJurrm Qjfri^ ojir^iaQo]. 


h 



MANORATHA— A POET. 


By 

T. R. Chintamani M.A., 

Librarian, Adyar Manuscripts Library, Madras. 

Anandavardhana in his Dhvanyaloka refers in the following 
terms to the verse of an author, who is made out to be, on the 
authority of Abhinavagupta, a contemporary of Anandavardhana. 
The passage runs thus : — 

cT«?T =^1% Wi 

^ pftcqf 

^ ss: II 

Abhinavagupta in his commentary on the above passage remarks 
as follows 



Abhinavagupta clearly indicates that the poet Manoratha is a 
contemporary of Anandavardhana. We know of a Manoratha in 
the Chronicles of Kashmir, as a contemporai-y of Vamana and 
others. This Manoratha seems to have been the same as 
Kalhana’s Manoratha. There is no difficulty in this identification 
as some scholars have stated in their works. Dr. De in the first 
volume of his Sanskrit Poetics makes the following observations 
(pages 112-114) regarding the poet known as Manoratha, a con- 
temporary of Anandavardhana, the author of the Dhvany&loka 
“ Jacobi maintains that this unknown Dhvanikara was a 
contemporary of Manoratha who is placed by Kalhana in his 
Rajaiarangint (IV 497 and 671) in the reign of Jayapida and his 
successor Lalitapida {i.e.,) in the first part of the 9th Centuiy (780 — 
813 A.D.). But there are difficulties which seriously stand in the 

way • Abhinavagupta in his gloss remarks — 

?rsrr ipTlRsiq'ifqT | If we sup- 
pose that by the Abhinavagupta means Anandavardhana, 
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then Manoratha^ who is made a contemporary of the latter, lives in 
middle or second part of the 9th century (i. e.,) some what later 
than the date assigned to him by Kalhana, presuming, of course, 
that both the Manorathas are identical persons. If, on the other 
hand, we suppose that refers, as Jacobi conjectures, to the 

anonymous Dhvanikara we are confronted with the fresh difficulty 
that by the term Abhinavagupta invariably means 

Anandavardhana (pp. 12, 37, 90 etc.). To remove this diffi- 
culty we must suppose 

(1) That Kalhana is wrong as Pischel argues in assigning 

Manoratha to the reign of Jayapida and Lalitapida. 

(2) That the two Manorathas were not identical persons. 

(3) That Abhinavagupta himself has confused the Karika- 
kara with the Vrttikara, in a manner not usual with 
him. As there are no definite means of deciding any 
one of these equally plausible propositions, the con- 
jecture that the original Dhvanikara was a contem- 
porary of the Manoratha of Kalhana cannot be taken 
to have been definitely proved. 

It seems on the other hand that the Karikas date back to an 
earlier time than the first quarter of the 9th Century, in which 
the Dhvanikara is placed by Jacobi as a contemporary of Mano- 
ratha. The allusion to Manoratha and the apparent discrepancy 
in Kalhana's statement need not trouble us, nor need we challenge 
the otherwise trustworthy testimony of Abhinavagupta ; or it is 
quite reasonable to suppose that the Manoratha under discussion 
is perhaps a poet who was, Abhinavagupta says, contemporane- 
ous with Anandavardhana and therefore quite a different person 
from the well-known Manoratha of Kalhana. This is perhaps 
a much simpler explanation than straining the word to 

mean the Karikakara in the face of Abhinavagupta’ s own distinct 
indication to the contrary; and in this way we are not affected in 
the least by Kalhana’s Manoratha with whom we have nothing 
to do.” 

It is clear from the passage quoted above how Prof. Jacobi, 
Pischel and Dr. De argue from different view-points regarding 
the date of Manoratha. Jacobi would make Manoratha the con- 
temporary of the ' anonymous Dhvanikara ’ Pischel would 
accuse Kalhana of having recorded , a wrong information by 
placing Manoratha in the reigns of Jayapida and Lalitapida. 
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Dr, De would conveniently dismiss the whole thing on the 
assumption that the Manoratha of Kalhaina is altogether different 
from the Manoratha who, on the authority of Abhinavagupta, 
might have been a contemporary of Anandavardhana. 

Professor Jacobi has been labouring under the mistaken 
notion that Anandavardhana is different from the author of the 
Dhvanikarikas. Dr. K. A. Sahkaran and myself have elsewhere 
shown definitely that Anandavardhana is the author of the 
Dhvanikarikas as well as the vrtti on the strength of a statement 
made by Abhinavagupta in his Abhinavabharati, a commentary 
on the Natya-Sastra of Bharatamuni. When thus the apparent 
distinction between the Karikakara and the Vrttikara falls to the 
ground, the assumption of Prof. Jacobi, that Manoratha was the 
contemporary of the mythical Dhvanikara, shares the same fate. 
Dr. De is right when he points to the difficulty in taking the 
word to mean the anonymous Dhvanikara. 

PischeFs argument cannot be answered, Kalhana is ahead of 
us by 6 or 7 centuries and he writes with a full and authenticated 
knowledge of the traditions and chronology of the people whom 
he was treating in his history. We are not warranted in find- 
ing fault with such early writers only because we are not able to 
arrive at definite results. If all possible alternatives fail, 
then wve can, with reluctance say that he might have been 
wrong. In the present instance, we are confronted with two 
statements, (one of Abhinavagupta and the other of Kalhana) 
which appear to be irreconcilable. Are they really so — is the 
question. To me it seems that the statements of Abhinavagupta 
and Kalhana may be reconciled with one another. Kalhana in 
his Rdjatarangim mentions Manoratha as a poei in the reign of 
Jayaplda which will be (776-807 A. D.) according to the calcula- 
tions of Prof, Sten Konow^ The same Manoratha is said to have 
been raised to the rank of a minister in the reign of Lalitapida 
(807-819 A. D.) and that he resigned his seat in the cabinet 
because of the misdeeds of the King Lalitapida. Kalhana says. 
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Aiiandavardhana was patronised Avantivannan who 
ruled between 855 and 884 A. D. The statement of Abliinava- 
giipta that Manoratha. who flourished in the reigns of Jayapida 
and Laiitapida (776-819 A. D.), was a contemporary of Ananda- 
vardhana who flourished in the reign of Avantivarman (855-884) 
jars in their ears, because they have probably assumed that Mano- 
ratha was born in 776 A* D. and died in 819 A, D. Jacobi 
admits that Kalhana is correct and that Abhinavagupta is doubly 
right. Abhinavagupta says only and by that he meant 

only the author of the Dhvanikarikas and not Anandavadhana. 
Jacobi adduces this argument to prove that the author of the 
Dhvanikarikas flurished between 776 and 819 A.D. 

Pischel accepts the statement of Abhinavagupta and discards 
that of Kalhana. 

It needs only to be pointed out that Manoratha was not 
born in 776 A. D. and died in 816 A. D. Jayapida's reign in 
which he flourished as a poet comes to a close in 807 A, D. 
Assuming that the king patronised Manoratha for some years 
before his deaths he might have been about 30 years of age about 
807 A. D. He ought to have entered public life and retired 
from it between 807 and 819, (i.e.,) before his 42ndyear he should 
have given up politics. After that period he lived the life of a 
retired official probably till he was 70 or 75 years old. He might 
have even lived when Avantivarman came to the throne or died 
a few years earlier. The Dhvanyaloka seems to have been the 
production of the mature genius of the author. It seems to have 
been the last of his woi*ks, for we find the author referring to 
almost all his other works in the Dhvanyaloka. So Ananda- 
vardhana should have written the Dhvanyaloka when he was at 
least 45 years old or even 50. Assuming that he wrote in the 
middle of the reign of Avantivarman who patronised him, 
Anandavardhana would have been at least 30 years old when 
Avantivarman came the throne. This will make Ananda- 
vardhana a younger contemporary of Manoratha, So we need not 
interpret to mean the Karikakara nor need we accuse 

Kalhana of having given a wrong information. There is there- 
fore no need to distinguish the Manoratha of Kalhana from the 
Manoratha of Abhinavagupta. They might have very well been 
identical with each other and contemporaneous with Ananda- 
vardhana. 



PLOSIVES IN DRAVIDIAN. 

By 

L. V. RaMASWAMI AiYAR, M.A., B.L., 

Ernakulam. 

Though Dravidian is, next to Indo-Aryan, the most impor- 
tant language-group in India possessing an indepedent culture^ 
not much inferior to the Indo-Aryan and rightly claiming an 
indubitably great past history which has yet to be vastly explor- 
ed, little or no attention is paid today to the study of its philo- 
logy. Admirable and scholarly as the monumental work of 
Caldwell (published about half a century ago) may be, much of 
its contents needs modification and revision in the light of modern 
linguistic research. It is to be hoped that, on the one hand, 
the labours of European scholars of Di'avidian, like Professors 
F. Otto, Schrader, and Jules Bloch, and, on the other, the new- 
born interest in linguistics evidenced in India by the organisa- 
tion of research departments in the Universities would be pro- 
ductive of beneficial results in the field of Dravidian Philology. 

1 propose in this article to deal with the forms and varia- 
tions of the important class of sounds called Plosives as they ap- 
pear in Dravidian, the changes they undergo in combinations 
and further with the general laws underlying these changes. I 
shall draw my illustrations from, and confine my observations 
to, the four more promiment Dravidian languages (/. e, Tamil, 
Telugu, Malayalam and Kanarese). 

The plosives (so called because in their articulation the 
exit of the current of expiration of air occurs with an explosion 
resulting from the removal of a temporary stoppage in one of the 
super-glottal passages) have been analysed and classified with 
remarkable nicety by recent phoneticians. There are two dis- 
tinct movements involved in the articulation of plosives i. the 
formation of the stoppage and ii. the removal of the same. The 

I. See Prof : Suniti Kumar Chatterji’s recent work on “ The 
origin and Development of the Bengali Language ” (Calcutta Univer- 
sity) pages, 40-42. 

2 See Otto Jespersoh’s “ Elementarbuch Der Phonetik” page 90. 
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former of these entails a certain amount of muscular tension of 
the vocal organs, which varies with the nature of the sound. 
Before the science of phonetics had made the enormous progress 
that it has to-day, it was the practice to classify the plosives only 
in a broad manner according as they were tenues and mediae on 
the one hand, and on the other, according as they differed in the 
place of sound-production and in the organs coming into play. 
Recent progress in the science of phonetics has discovered new 
and more subtle distinctions based on the degree of muscular 
tension involved in the sound-production and the degree of 
vibration of the vocal chords. As these distinctions are impor- 
tant in the study of Dravidian plosives, we shall briefly refer to 
them here. Generally speaking, these factors, namely, the 
degree of muscluar tension and the degree of vibration of the 
vocal chords almost always go together in inverse proportion, 
though exceptional cases might arise 

Prof. Jesperson has arranged the series ^ as follows : — 

(1) Strongly aspirated tenues, where the vocal chords are 
widest apart, the air-stream from the lungs gathers behind the 
stoppage so strongly that a violent explosion is heard on the stop- 
page being removed. Muscular tension is at its maximum here. 
Vocal chords remain without vibration for a short interval after 
the explosion. 

(2) Weakly aspirated tenues differ from the above only in 
that the vocal chords begin to vibrate for the succeeding sound 
much sooner than in the above variety. 

(3) Sharp tenues where there is no interval at all after the 
explosion and before the vocal chords begin to vibrate for the 
succeeding sound. Almost a metallic clang is heard in the pro- 
duction of this sound. 

(4) Voiceless mediae where the vocal chords remaining much 
closer than for (3) above, still do not vibrate, and further the 
muscular tension is much lower, 

(6) Half voiced mediae differ from (4) above only in that 
the muscular tension is a little lower still, and the vocal chords 
begin to vibrate slightly before the explosion. 

(6) Pure mediae where the muscular tension is at its mini- 
mum and the vocal chords do not cease to vibrate at all 


s. See Otto Jesperson^s “ Elementarbuch Der Phonetik ” page 90. 
2. Ibid, pages 85* 90. 


so 
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It has been thought hitherto that Dravidian plosives belong 
to the two broad varieties namely tenues and mediae only ; but 
as a matter of fact examples of all the above mentioned six 
varieties occur in Dravidian. 

Class 1 is represented in the doubled or long plosives occurr- 
ing in the roots on words e. g., 

Tamil: pottu (markj ; pattu (ten); coppu (small box) ; 

Telugu : prakka (near) ; nippu (fire) ; natti (stammer) ; 

Malaydlam : vitta (having left) ; cakka (jack-fruit) ; 

tatta (parrot). 

Class 2 is found in the sounds of “ doubled” or long plo- 
sives occurring initially in the second component of Samasas in 
Tamil and Malayalam, e.g., 

Tamil : Kattuppuli (forest tiger) ; vittuttandai (oldman 
of the house). 

Malay dlani : Otippoi (ran away) mesakkal (leg of table) 

Class 3 is heard in initial plosives in all the Di'avidian dia- 
lects and in intervocal plosives in Malayalam and Telugu. The 
metalic clang, characteristic of the French sounds, is absent in 
the Dravidian, however. 

Initial, Intervocal 

Tamil : kappel (ship) 

Tel : kani |(but). 

Mai : katel (sea). 

Can : tumbitu (filled). 

Class 4 i. e., the voiceless mediae are - very common inter- 
vocally in Malayalam colloquial. Indeed careful malayalam 
speakers give this value to all intervocal plosives and often to 
nasal plosive combinations also g., Mai. kudil (hut) ; vandi 
(Cart) ; kunda (pit) ; pande (baU) ; pandg (ago) etc. 

Class 5 is a variety of sound often heard in Malayalam 
nasal plosive combinations, e. g., cenda (drum) ; engir(if) etc. 

Class 6 is the value given to all Tamil intervocal plosives 
and to all Tamil plosives in combination with nasals (both being 
represented in spelling by the Symbols for surds). Further, initial 
Telugu surds assume this value when they are immediately pre- 
ceded by words with final vowels of the Druta class. 


Tel : paluku (word). j 

Mai : cati (jumped). 

•j 

. ■ I 

. ' . ! 
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A broad classificatioii of the Drayidian plosiv^es, according to 
the place of sound production and to the vocal organs coming 
into play would stand thus : — . ■ ■- 


Lip with 
Teeth ' 

'Teeth„with 
blade of 
Tongue - 

Uppergums 
with tip of 
Tongue 

Front 

Palate 

Middle 

. Back. 

P.b 

t,d 

t,d. 

k,j,c 

*4 

i 

k,g 


I shall briefly comment on the characteristics of these 
Dravidian sounds : 

(1) [/] [<i] : Alveolar sounds with tip of tongue touching 
the upper gums. These are found in Tamil and Malaya|am only 
and even here only doubled or in combination. Tamil A + R 
gives rise to ttP or ttr as in the causative of maRu— mattRu 

(2) [t] [d] have much the same value ordinarily in Dravi- 
dian as in Sanskrit Intervocally they tend, often in rapid speak- 
ing, to assume the values of fricatives, e. g., Mai. vMil is pro- 
nounced often vathil. In Sanskrit words like dimaUf paint andbhan 
[t] is adopted with the value of [1] in Malayalam, as in dlmdv 9 ^ 
palpandbhm. 

This has been ascribed to the influence of the Vedic pro- 
nunciation of final Indo-Aryan [t] as [1], which was popularis- 
ed in Malayalam-speaking areas by the Nambudiris. See posU^ 

(3) [t] and [d] : These cerebral plosives, along with other 
linguals are very characteristic of Dravidian. It has been postu- 
lated by Grierson and StenKonow that the Indo-Aryan borrowed 
these sounds from Dravidian. In native Tamil and Malayajam 
words these sounds never occur initially, while in Telugu and 
Canarese by a process of regressive assimilation, initial surds 
have assumed the values of sonants, d.g., 

Telugu — Tamil. 

(hump) gu:nu — kiitnu 

(bunch) gola Kolai. 

(4) [k] and [g] : These are very unstable sounds except ini- 
tially or when doubled, in all the four Dravidian languages. In| 
tervocally they tend to become fricatives in Malayajam and Tamil, 
Their instability is evident in changes like the following illustra- 
ted from Malayalm, e. g., makon > maxgn > mahan > Magign > mgn. 

25 : 151 . 
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(5) [p] and [b] are not unstable usually, but in the collo- 
quial have turned into [m] and [v] occasionally as in Tamil 
papu appearing ill Canarese as pavu, and in the Malaya|am alter- 
native forms Kanban, Kanman and Kanuvan. 

(6) [kj] and [gj] are palatal varieties of [k] and [g] being 
the values assumed by the latter in the proximty of palatal vowels 
e, g., Tamil vabkkkaji (plantain) ; vaigie (River Vaigai). 

(7) [ch] and [j] : These are not plosives as their classifica- 
tion in native grammars would lead us to think but these are 
really affricates. The theory of the affricates has only been 
recently propounded. 

We shall next consider a peculiar law regarding plosives de- 
scribed by Caldwell as specially Dravidian and prominently seen 
in Tamil. This law styled by Caldwell as The convertibility 
of surds and sonants’' is stated by him thus on page 138 of his 
work k, t, t, p, the first unaspirated consonants of the 1st, 3rd, 
4th and 5th Vargas are always pronounced as surds {u e.f as k, t, 
t, p.) at the beginnings of words and whenever they are doubled. 
The same consonants are always pronounced as medials or 
sonants {L e,, as g, d, d, b) when single in the middle of words... 
......and so imperative is this law, and so strictly is it adhered to, 

that when words are borrowed from languages in which a diffe- 
rent principle prevails, as Sanskrit or English, the consonants of 
those words change from surds to sonants or vice versa accord- 
ing to their position, d. g., danta, Sans, ds: tooth becomes in Tamil 
iandam'\ Caldwell further says that there are distinct traces 
of the existence of this law in all Dravidian dialects ; but it is 
found most systematically and most fully developed in Tamil and 
Malayalam”. 

The law is certainly true of Tamil in all its aspects as shown 
by the following instances Kudu (cage) ; vidu (house) sadom 
(cooked rice) ; gobabn (Gopal) , sangaron (Sankara) etc. 

We have however to examine if the law is in any way so 
characteristic of all the other Dravidian dialects as to be describ- 
ed as distinctively Dravidian, as Caldwell seems to suggest. 

It is true that in the representation of the inter- vocal plo- 
sives of many words in Telugu and Canarese which have corres- 
ponding forms in Tamil, the spelling shows the sonant variety as 
for instance in Telugu idi (this), padu (ruin),poga (smoke) cor- 
responding to similar Tamil forms with surd symbols to represent 
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sonants^ but at the same time there are numerous words in Telugu 
and Canarese where the inter-vocal surds, as shown by the pro- 
nunciation and by the phonetic spelling, retain their purity. 
Indeed the number of such native words containing pure inter- 
vocal surds is so large in these languages as to exclude altogether 
the possibility of any general lavr of convertibility as in Tamil. 

Telugu : — kota (fortress), ; patu (song) etc. 

Canarese ; — kutu kolliri (sit down) ; tilitu etc. 

With regard to those forms in Telugu and Canarese which 
show by their spelling and pronunciation the sonant variety as 
distinct from the corresponding Tamil forms which give the surd 
symbols but the sonant sounds, the explanation is easy. There 
is a law applicable (in varying degree) to all groups of languages 
that when a surd occurs inter-vocally the sonority of the vowels is 
partially or wholly shared by the surd itself which consequently 
tends to become sonant. The history of many languages illust- 
rates this, e. g., in many old English words and also in the deve- 
lopment of the Romance languages from late Satin. 

We see therefore that the help of a distinctive Dravidian law 
need not be invoked for explaining the change of surds into 
sonants in Telugu and Canarese. That such a Dravidian law 
does not exist is further shown by the presence in Telugu and 
Canarese of numerous words with pure inter-vocal surds. 

Then we come to Malayajam. Gundert, Kittel and Cald- 
well have all maintained the existence of the law of convertibility 
in Malaya}am exactly as in Tamil. 

Two circumstances seem to have coloured their judgment in 
this matter (i) the close relationship that exists between Tamil 
and Malaya}am has led them to ignore the actual pronunciation 
of Malayalam at the present day as distinct from that of Tamil, 
(ii) Dr, Gundert who was undoubtedly a great Malayalam scholar 
made his observations of Malayalam sounds from amongst the 
natives of North Malabar who do not talk pure Malayalam. 

Let us consider the actual facts regarding the enunciation of 
Malayalam inter-vocal plosives in the Cochin State, the central 
portion of the Malayalam-speaking area where the pronunciation 
has been admittedly recognised as the purest u e,, free from the 
Canarese influence of the North and the Tamil influence of the 
South : (i) in the Malayalam literary dialect the inter-vocal surds 
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are pronounced with purity. When books are read or dis- 

courses delivered/the surds have the value either of class II or of 
ckss III described above, (ii) In the colloquial among the cultur- 
ed classes the intervocal surds 

assume the values of voiceless medtae t. e., class IV desciibed 
abL (iii) In the colloquial of the lowest classes where purity of 
pronunciation is hardly cared for and where elisions contraction 
Ld holophrastic changes are extremely common, not only intei- 
vocal surds but initial surds also become sonants. 

From the above, itia dear that the langr^ge-conscious- 
ness ■' of the Malayalam-speaking native does not admit of an, 
LTh law of oonverfibility as Tamil. Spelling only confirms this 
viei Unlike the Tamil alphabet, and like the Telugu and Can- 
liesealphabets, the Malayalam alphabet has symbols for both sn ds 
and sonants, and inter-vocal surds are all represented by tte 

svmbols for surds only. If the values of the mter-voca plosives 

had been only sonant at the time when the Sanskiit alphabet was 
teken over by Malayalam, it is at least strange why the Malayahs 
who are noted for their linguistic 

not represent the sonant sounds with sonant symbo s. The only 
explanation possible is that the surds had not of sononts 

at the time of the adoption of the Sanskrit alphabet r. fi., some 

time about or before 1000 A. D. 

Historical grounds also strongly support such a view. In a 
paper contributed by Prof. Bloch to the » Indian Antiquary’^ 

L has demonstrated, on the strength of a passage from the wrd- 

in2s of an 11th century Sanskrit author Rumania Bhatta who 
quotes a number of presumably Tamil words with pure inter- 
vocal surds in them, that the sonantisation of inter-vocal surds in 
moLn Tamil could have arisen only about 1200 A. D. Here is 
a fact, then, which definitely stands against the theory that seeks 
to idiitify Mai. & Tamil in reference to this law of convertibi- 
lity, for we know beyond a doubt that Malayalam branched off 
from the parent Tamil Language about 1000 A. D. 2 

One other factor should also have contributed greatly to pre- 
serving the pure value of surds in Malayalam. The influence of 
Sanskrit language and Literature on Malayalam has been from the 
earliest times, more powerful than on any other Dravidian Ian- 


1. 
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giiage. ■ -Though no definite evidence exists as to when ^ this 
influence began to be felt in Malabar, it is clear that it .should 
have been operating from a period considerably anterior to the 
time of Sanskrit influence in other parts of the Dra vidian speak- 
ing areas. This is evident from the fact that the ' NambMiri 
Brahmins' who carried Sanskrit knowledge into Malabar pre- 
served customs (knowm as anacarams) w^hich are peculiar to 
themselves and which definitely mark them off from the' Brah- 
mins, of other parts of South India. Further, the peculiar Vedic 
values which these Nambudir'is give to Sanskrit sounds [t] and 
[^,?] [}] ,,'and '[1] respectively lead one to suspect that .the 

Nanibudiri advent to Malabar may date back to a very early period 
.indeed, possibly to the Vedic- era itself. Any -.way the .cumulative 
value of these facts points to the. existence of a very early Sanskrit 
infiiieiice in Malabar. Such a long standing and predominant 
influence ■ exerted by Sanskrit . over Malaya"|am should . certainly 
have counteracted any little tendency that might have existed in 
Malayajam • to convert intervocal .surds into sonants. And hence 
we see that even the few changes that have occurred in Telugii 
and Caiiarese (in obedience, be it noted, not to any distinctive jaw 
but to the universal linguistic principle of the change of surds 
into sonants when surrounded by so-norous sounds like vowels) 
are absent completely in the Malayajam literary dialect. 

We have therefore to conclude that the law of covertibiity 
stated by' Caldwell is (i) not distinctively Dravidian, in view 
especially of the presence of pure inter-vocal surds in Telugu, 
Canarese and Malayalam, and (2) purely applicable to modern 
Tamil only and not to Malayajam -which branched off from an- 
cient Tamil about 1000 A, *D.. . .■ 

I shall end this article with a few remarks about the values 
of Dravidian conjunct consonants formed of nasals and plosives. 
These combinations L nasals plus plosives form a characteri- 
stic feature of the Dravidian system of sounds, though all other 
consonant combinations are carefully avoided by native Dravi- 
dian, The conjunct nasal plus plosive combinations that occur 
in Dravidian nch, fij, nk and ng, nt and nd, nt and nd, mp and 
mb. 

. In Tamil though the spellings as usual show the surds, the 
values of the plosives are entirely sonants. In Telugu and Cana- 
rese numerous combinations of nasals and surds with pure 
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smd values are founds e. g., Tel. inti (in the house); entu (eight); 
chentra (nearness) ; Can. untu (exists) ; bantu (Came) etc. 

In Malaya|am there is a conflict of tendencies : on the one 
hand, the frequency and predominance^ in Malayalam, of nasals 
tend to sonantise the surds occurring in nasal combinations, and 
on the other the influence of Sanskrit pulls in the reverse way 
and works towards the retention of the purity of the surds for all 
surds in combination with nasals. So much so that both pro- 
nunciations are heard even amongst the cultured classes of people. 
In careful and deliberate utterance they either preserve the purity 
of surds entirely or give them the value of voiceless mediae, 
while in the colloquial half-sonant or completely sonant values 
are given g., 

Malay alam. Conjunct (nasal and plosive) 
sounds when Carefully uttered 
enta (what) , 
pahko (share) 

" chanta (market) 
pampa (snake) ■ 


Same in rapid/. 

Colloquial i 
enda or enda 
pahgo or pahgo , 
chanda or chanda. 
pamba' or pambo. 



DATE OF PERIYALVAR 
By 

Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar, 

Chief Panda, Tamil Lexicon Office, University of Madras. 

I have gone through the article on “ The Contemporaries of 
Periyalvtlr” by M. R. Ry. K. G. Sahkar Avl., B.A., B.L., which 
appeared in Volume I Part IV of the Journal of Oriental Research 
wherein he has criticised my article on 'The Life of Sri Andal ’ 
which appeared in Volume I Part II of the same Journal. The 
age of Alvars is freely discussed in my Tamil work ' 
arreoS'Sso ' which is issued in parts in Tamilar-nesan, Madras, of 
which I am the Honorary Editor. Since I wanted to invite 
criticisms on the Life of Sri Anda| in particular, I wrote the 
article on the same and I heartily thank Mr. K. G. Sankar, for his 
criticisms. 

On careful scrutiny, the only point of difference bet- 
ween us is that he ascribes S ri Anda l to 9th century while I place 
her in the 8th century. His decision is based only on the men- 
tion of the name Srimara Srivallabhan as a Pandya king who 
ruled before 862 A. D. The same point engaged ray attention 
many a time but I had to give it up for many strong reasons. The 
9th century date as given by Mr. K. G. Sankar does not suit us 
for the following (1) astronomical, (2) historical and (3) tradi- 
tional reasons. 

Astronomical. — Mdrkali Nonpu as mentioned by Sri An^al 
in Her Tiruppavai must have taken place on the full-moon day in 
the month of Mdrkali and the same is mentioned as Taimratal 
in Sahgam works ; for the full-moon day following the new-moon 
day in the month of Markaji is taken to be the full-moon day in the 
lunar month of Tai.^ Hence, it must fall only in the latter half 
of the same month (Markali). The position of the planets at the 
time when Sri Andal celebrated the same festival is mentioned by 


1 , Vide my article “ Tai-niratal or MSrka|i-nonpu ” in the ien- 
Tamil (Vol. XX). 
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1 n^i-i rmild have occurred is clearly 731| 
her and the date w ^ _ already stated in my previous article. 

the reasons for which _ Sahkar has admitted that 731 

I am glad to have occurred But, 

is one of ^ date for the same and it suits better 

he opines that 85° « the teign of Srimap- 

than 7 1, since “ ted Mr. S. Somasundara Delikar 

gri Vallabhan. ’ when the full-moon day as 

of the Tamil Lexicon J he 

mentioned by Mr. K. • ^ Markali, but on 

writes to me that d does not W ^ the 

theSOthofKarth^a have been celebrated, 

lunar month of ^ wh^ mentioned by Mr. K. G. Safikar, he 
Of the SIX pos the other four are unsuited. Since 

himself has a i the only possible date. 

850 too oes -.h, latter half of the 8th century uihioh I have 

,„ththe northern and 
ascribed to h i ‘ji^ttt was in the hands of staunch Vaispa- 

southern partm ram^.^ powerful of them were Pallava Malian 
vite Kings, in , ^ j Piarantaka Neduficadaiyan of the 

01 the ^*‘r,r1h“ Fa^^t?had'the naL of Sri 
Pap^yan dynasty. proved on stronger grounds 

yallabhan, also has been cl y | ^ this 

thanthose.ofmine by Mr.K^G.^S ^ ptentioned . in 

Sri yallabhan inust be the »me ae s ^ better to 

Guruparamparaiasadisoip - proved to have 

take this Sri Vallabtan of te than Sri Vallahhan 

been a Vaisnavite in Madras ^ G. Safikar of whom it is 

^The Shtemen. ^e^t 

r,T if hs m iS “ 'The saiS is referred to by Mr. K. G. 

rtS’-jIis voiu have been very appropriate if an^crar,ttu 
Sankar . t ^ ,0...*r-«ei’ evidently means 

Cing c^ebmW or adored « not ■ having followed h Hence 

havi g . ^ * /n '' to mean ^ having adored the 

if we take - ^rn^w^l fit in since it is mentioned in 

deeds of his pieceptor , , j„+;eo of kings. Here, we may 

'''“"“‘"“’■'“thSfon the “parallel statement in a taniyan of 
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Mr. K. G. Sankar says that, since Srivallabhan or Parantakan 
mentioned by me came to the throne in 770 A. D. and Nedu- 
maran, his father who lived at the time of Sri Andal was a Saivite, 
731 is not a suitable date. He took him to be a Saivite only on 
the strength of the statement found in Velvikudi grant “utrmi^s 
QsrrQQpt^ Q^mQpuj0u u»u^uj^uir^w uessfhsQ^^^tLjLb It seems 
to me that this decision is based on his present-day experience, 
that a Saivite does not worship Visnu nor a Vaisnavite §iva. 
But, do we not see even now that among Smartas, there are some 
who are staunch devotees of either §iva or Visnu but at the same 
time pay their obeisance to both whenever there is any need for it. 
I hope the same was the case then with all people in general and 
with kings in particular. Otherwise, could it have been possible 
for Nedumaran to have under him Marahkari a staunch Vaisnavite 
as his minister and allow his own son to become staunch Vaisna- 
vite also ? Hence, we cannot safely conclude only on the strength 
of the statement quoted above that he was a Saivite. Besides the 
fact that kings in those days xuewed with favour co-religionists 
and erected temples for their duties is evident from the Saivite 
kings K6-c-cehkanan and Mahendravarman erecting temples to 
Visnu and worshipping Him ; and the Vaisnavite kings Dantivar- 
man and Krsna Deva Raja of later date erecting temples to 
Siva and worshipping Him. 

Hence, it seems to me that Nedumaran was a Vaisnavite and 
Periyalvar was taken as a preceptor both by him (Nedumaran) 
and his son (SrI-Vallabhan Parantakan) and §ri Andal lived at 
the time of the former. The son was called Maran Cedaiyan 
or Maran Vallabhan, which meant Vallabhan the son of Maran 
but, by some confusion latter day scholars took the whole to be 
his name without reference to that of his father. 

Mr. K. G. Sahkar says that Parantakan ought to have become 
a Vaisnavite in his 17th year since an invocation to Siva alone is 
found in an inscription written in his 3rd year. If that be the 
case, there should have been no invocation to Siva in inscriptions 
after his 17th year. But, there is one in the Madras Museum 
Plates. Similarly, there are invocations to Siva in the inscriptions 
of Pallava-mallan though he was a Vaisnavite. Hence, it is not 
safe to assume that a Vaisnavite king would never invoke Siva in 
his inscriptions. But, it seems to me that they used to invoke any 
one, two or all the trimurtis and it depended, to a certain extent, 
on the author of the prasastis. Though Nedumaran might have 
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been a Saiva at the beginning and become a Vaisnavite later, yet 
his soiiy Parantakan should have been a Vaisnava from his birth 
since he allowed his father's minister Marankari to be his minister 
also and then his brother, both of whom were staunch Vaisnavites* 

From the arguments cited above with the help of ephigra- 
phicat records, I think it is safer to ascribe 8th century to §rl 
Andaj, when there were Vaisnavite kings than the 9th century^ as 
done by Mr. K. G. Sahkar when there was a king §ii Vallabhan 
by name of whom whether he was a Saivite or Vaisnavite, nothing 
is definitely known. 

Traditional, — Mr. K. G. Sahkar says that Nathamiinika| 
the first Vaisnava; Acarya received Tiruvaymoli from Nammalvar 
himself. If so, Perlyalvar, the contemporary of Nammalvar and 
his daughter §ri Andal ought to have lived at his time. So, he 
(Nathamunikal) ought to have known them and also the 
history of Andal and her merging into Rahganatha. If so, he 
would surely have given expression to it with great wonder as a 
staunch devotee of Sri Ranganatha. Besides he w^ould have 
gone to Srivilliputtur, the native place of Periyalvar, on his way 
to Alvar-Tirunagari and given us all details about him. 
Dwy astir icariiam which was written at the time of Sri Ramanuja 
the contemporary of NathamunikaFs grandson Ajavantar and 
which almost gives all the details about Nathamunikal would 
never have failed "to make mention of the wonderful life of 

m 

Periyalvar and his daughter if they had lived at his time. But 
it definitely says that a long time elapsed between Alvars and 
Nathamunikal. 

It is said that Nathamunikal heard a fi-agment of Tiruvaymoli 
for a Vaisnava way-farer who told him that the Alvar's works 
were not in vogue and so they could not be got an 3 rwhere except 
perhaps at Alvar Tirunagari. Had he lived at the time of the 
Alvars, this would never have been the case. Hence some time 
must have elapsed between Alvars and Nathamunikaj. 

But, Mr. K. G. Sankar himself admits that Nathamunikal 
was expounding Tiruvaymoli before 883 A. D., the 3rd year of 
the Cola King Aditya I. Guruparamparai says that he was 
born in 823 A. D. and went to Alvar Tirunagari with his elderly 
son to receive the Tiruvaymoli. He might have been about fifty 
at the time when he went there and might have been expounding 
Tiruvaymoli for ten years from 873 to 883. Hence, what is 
found in Guiuparamparai about his birth is fairly correct. 
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If Periyalvar lived in the middle of the 9th century as 
Mr K. G. Sahkar says, he should have been a contemporapr of 
Nathamunikal. The facts stated above may clearly show that it 
could not have been the case. 

Mr K G. Sahkar says that Alvars followed the path of 
devotion, Acaryas the path of knowledge and so, they might 
have lived at the same time, as Kurattalvar lived at the time of 
§ri Ramanuja. This is quite against the principles of Vaisnavism. 
Prapatti, the most important feature of Vaijnavism was first 
taught by the Alvars and expounded by the Acaryas. It is quite 
strange to hear' that there was difference in their methods of 
devotion. Kurattalvar is not at all recognised as an Alvar but is 
recognised as an Acarya though he has the name of Alvar. 

Hence, tradition also is totally against the views of Mr. 
K. G. Sankar. 

I have thus given here the salient points to meet the argu- 
ments of Mr. K. G. Sankar. I request that other points may be 
cleared from my Tamil work Aharkal-Kala-nilai, where I have 
dealt with everything in detail. 



LITERARY NOTES. 

I. 

MAHODADHI AND MAHAVRATA 
TWO OLD MIMANSAKAS. 


By 


T. R. Chintamani, M. A. 

Librarian, Adyar Manuscripts Library, Madras. 

The following verse occurring in the second act of Krsna- 
misra's Prabodhacandrodaya is worthy of consideration from a 
historical point of view. 


tow: ^ It 

Mahodadhi and Mahavrata are mentioned in this verse along 
with such illustrious names as Prabhakara, Kumarila, Salikanatha, 
and Vacaspati Misra. 

The commentator on the Prabodhacandrodaya, the author 
of the Candrika, gives us some more information regarding these 
two writers (i.e,) Mahodadhi and Mahavrata. 

[5fr#^«T] 3?:% 




JiFr 


....... .| 5 ^- 

5F«Rik3§- 



Prabodhacandrodaya, Nirnayasagara Edition, p. 53. 

These extracts give interesting information regarding these 
two authors. Mahodadhi is a follower and pupil of Prabhakara 
and he studied along with SMikanatha. Mahavrata is his con- 
temporary and a follower of Kumarila and probably a pupil of 
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Kumarila Bhatta himself. Now Krsnamisra belongs to the 
early part of the 11th century and consequently the tradition is 
in all probability genuine. Krsnamisra might have had access 
to the works of Mahodadhi and Mahavrata. 

Though the commentator declares that the opinions of these 
two writers have not been cited anywhere, we come across a 
reference in Bhavanatha’s Nayaviveka to both of them. 


MAHODADHI. 


5r u 

Nayaviveka. Tarkapada. P.108. G. O. Mss. Library Ms. 
Ravideva in commenting upon the above passage remarks: — 

^ II TqcftcqsT 

fcTpq^ 51 I qcce55#f%s^Ri^ cr5q =q 

q^^q#TFr[tr ^ q 


511^: etc. 


MAHAVRATA. 





[cT5r,] !3nqcT 





5r I 





Nayaviveka. Tarkapada. P. 110. G. O. Mss. Library Ms. 
Ravideva in commenting upon the above passage says : 
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Vivekatattavam, p. 547, Vol. I. Ms. of the Adyar Library. 
The above two extracts clearly support the statements of the 
author of the Candrika. 

Mahodadhi the pupil of Prabhakara and class-mate of 
Salikanatha should belong to the 7th century A. D. 

Mahavrata, his intellectual opponent and follower of 
Kumarila, also belongs to the same period. 





VeD ANT ALAN KARA 

T. V. RAmACHANDRA DIKSITAR, 
Professor of Vedanta, Sanskrit College, 
Mylapore. 


I srfew 

cT^^; 'Tftgfrim I 

f^?TcT^cfi% w — Wq ; 

gwROT^qqiR # i ^ — 

?:^?pa[?:io^qRt w f^ q%s^ i 

3^qqq^?cqq{q{^q: || ?o. ^va, | 

^ qi^q=qq§^iqq: I qqq^icii^jq 

g^: q^Wr t st ?PTPi^ I 

qn^ot goi^s^q :0^g^5p;il II U- =IR. i 

3PT % cT ?ptt; ? qjq qr g^ i^q^qqft^ qqrqift^pqqgqft- 

STcqq^^q: | sqql^IctW =q ^fttt %: ■fe#[qn%fq; 

qfqq^si%]^ ^%gq=5^ m ^ qnqqiqqi- 

qi lq q q fq fiq: “sn^qiati qm qqi^, 
qi^, q?q^g:, Jpqi^ qq:” # i qfec sftcf^q^ 

oqjT^fqjgqi qqq q%^cpjT}qntqiq?q i q 


55. 1. V. Vi. I 
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<TTrfTif^qt?iDTf3:^ci: 

?sR3q}#^?TTqc5ng; i ci^nfq qwFR 

qq^f^iicT: ^ I 

cT«n irf^ % qisft^FTm^TR::, 

=q§^l^:, % =qf^ ^:, |q 

ep'Hcrr: “I# % flfcr:,” 

qr^ flicT:,” =q§fq te,” te:,” “=q=^ 

% Ffffe T^fcT:” # I q^ornnfq^ ^4 Fiqf4 

qqr qii%^qRL I 

5?i |^=rr: q;F5^5i5?t 

^TO I cTIF^l#4TcTi^4;?Tlt0Tr 
gsR I ^ct: m — 

q:% qfRfq qf^^Rqr: 

q§[^q, ^ Rf rTi4?q Rifq- 

f| WRT 5RT?IT 

m i €sfci- 

rs-?v- *- . „ „ „ rS|. 

Hm Wtcf 

4 ^cy^^i%?xitr gft snwiJWcj; II w. vs. g. i 
VIRrTT ?:{q5!#fydtcl^^|qra^q|c^«-crf<:^^^^ W 5m% cRl^?q ; 

q4 q^Rq%%TT{q%cIRqrtfftaT: JlWcft- 

I 3i%q- i^crMqqiqFr, ^qrWqq, 3#ri 
jf qfqRq-qJTl^ 5EFFFRt?PT: 1 ^RcT^? aTFT fqFL^RI%R^^: I 
?i qq %i: aw# i 

3ii4 w ! 3fffTRli a3[^ 


inc# a^ sq^- 


#3Ri=cTf^ 


1. ^fsq;. 1. <j. y. <£, 
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¥1# I ^ i^i^oT (E5I k'^qsh'l ^ srfOTrqi^ I 

I ^ ?3?^?qtS^cT^i51' cT^nE^TRT ff f:^; ?I l^s- 
RgRR^nisjwi e^WRJT I cT^sf^^i% 

?J^:, 4 =^lf^S^5I^, 3R%!5^ cI%: iFcTSq^ | 

31^ ^ 3?TRfE 3nRf%4m:, W #: 

M 1 5l4'R<t^^'(r4 1'^ W "^5 clWrffe^ 

^WJIcn'T^'WTO^ ff ^I3?:fPT rOESEiTO ^ 1%<^'^ I 

IT ^ qi% ^ fT W> II 

H. \3?. I 


?#TI^Rr, 3IfET:Rflf^t;<iiT #rToq^ | ^ 

sq^S cIFTlfTO 5nrF«l5E5fO%, cIc=Ti^[f%g-5RiTTqi Ti^- 

^ I TJf ^ ^cl% TlfcIFT WJ?m fHK5?T | 

cI^RTR; fl% ^Icpq; HF?Tf^ q^lVigqfelf^ ^:,%rf^TT135r- 

%fr%WIT5cW;t: #T ^ ET ^I^c?FcWf^ I cTg;, 

ti^FTRi^r TOJ^r^T # I 

%f^5^-qRoTcI^q# #WTO:R5J#fc^, 33E#J^4 
=w fJTW^T q%s^Ri; 5rcft?i% i ?fFi^fn«n^ ^ri5«TRq^[=^fw%- 
^W^'*ldl»fl(d J cT^RpRE. I «T Mpil^Hlt 

q^ifT^TJT I qqifj-sqffqicTR: ^r jngrTO ff^ i 

cRirra; ‘qiqfqirnqfil^fqiq^ ^ Tri5: ’ <Mi<=ii4W€^q^ gp5ra^ 

sqPfqrpE I ^ qn^ TOfg?i: i qt 

511% ^^TT% ^ m q#wwTqf^, cin fwit i 

^q%i% cr{^, ^ ^RUcT: srqq^sfq 

q^q: ^qcT iqii^q # i 

3?%^ 5RTg; §cTifq|iT%R®q^Ti% 1 qqqf^ cnqg^nq- 
qrosfj^ iFqrR^s^il^Rq^ i ^ qiiwc,? ft is^RErq^^R:- 
M^R i Rao ri ^ i Ni^^iran regn, q i 

qai: — 
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^ wira; w^' s[^r ^ si^tqrar il 

I 

m mm m', 3#fq^oTitr 

cT ^ cTI?^T^RW»i^ I ^ I 

ff %?rf%|OTfr € f3Ti% I ^RRoigiirT: ^ 

giFRft^ fi I cT§^Tl#-5I5f^#f ^ ^ JTcfJqm^ | 

q«?T FlcT: SEtWr^cTlf^^ ^ RR:| 3?«f ^ 

R WTi^Rra; ^%cipci^ i 

‘3nRr% 5OTf#’ 3^ 5:## I ^rrot^w 

g^FcRi^l^ ^ R SFWJT3R#3[f TO: | 

— ^ sr^rg^ I ft sr^rwiF^ i ^ 

ITO^g; I ‘RRcSciiq- 

‘w^ cT^lRl%’ RR%: qR%^5RTggoT#^|R^ 

RRT^^T:, R ^(m 

RqiRr swirg^Rg; i%t ^ — 

g=!% Wi RRHRT ^ ^^3 TO1% 1 

Rjtr'RR[^^ erg; | f^% jiirir 

flR^g #5[ ^ g^§?:R; flRfer | g^q 

% g% te’ IRlfRRcftRPTO: ^ gFifRteT%T: I 

^fiRggRiRT ^r 5r%Rr I m 

g1^^ 11 fR I % gR^ ? ^iii'hR'Wi- 
ggm 1 rni fi rrrrt: i ^it i r:itori 

f^q^ Rq^sRg^lTORr I RRRITO^ llR ^TR1% qflRq^ 
^ 5f31c[ I R R ^RUR RfR^ RRI RRTfTqRR ^ # 

Rfg; I gRIRRJTl^RFflR^R RRIRH^PR ^^piRWIcRR tRRR: gRSRi: 
iiiI<sllRgqWf JTcpiR — 

mm ^ mi RRIR I 

Srrr^ii f^. i 
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Iff cW3R 33^, ^ ipqT JIW 

^i^__4i|qTWf5^^R0Tt ^ ^ I 3f«T qr W fPf 

JTFT IW cTFn^c^: q j 

w ^ %cfT ^vRRr s^PRi m m 

sqsq^; crqi crmf^ m ^ ^ ^- 

nTWPS'fq I qf^ ^ sqq^qcRq ^jgqjq fqiqii^ qr q|^ 
I 3fq ^ q^^TRHT: sjf^f ^n^Riq gw q^qfq 

qif^ q^qr f^^pficr qwFtr ^qqi^?Fqq ...5 [Fsf% 

q^^qMW^” ijq i q^il^^^q^ ^cq q^^^wraq- 

q^ ^qqqsqq; I cT^qieqiiqrR^[I§5q|{lt CSFcT: — 

qg q^ qq ^4%ftqq-q iq#r q???! q^i: i 
qiqTsn[qrr^?{*1t q^qis^rsi^ ^f^i% ^ftr; n 

{^. ?. ?V9. 1 


q^q5F^^=^: qqqcfffq igq4 q^q # fqtiqqrq, I ^ If ^ 
qqR^ 5T%t ^ I q^qiq%=^— 

g?j qRfqq^qqter l 

t^i^gnqqifeq iiqj gqr^ cqqr n {. \\. \ 

^ qf^cq^q sg^qii^ I “qi^ ft q^qqiqq ^q§qiq 1l|c^qi%- 
Wqr fwq^q” # =q qqqcqiqr: I 3fq ^ gq#ir- 
Tf ?rf%qiq M qqqq; ^ ^qqii^ qrq qoqq ^qpqq^ I 
q^ qT4 q?7s^ wq qqf f^qq^ qiqq^iteFqTq%qf 
qgqiqtcqiiq i q^if^qr^rqf^ fSpqqfDt f^qcftqig^jq^PT 
q^q g^qifq! 3#! f^^lqqjoiFeei^: ! 3!qq%i l 

qpqq fSF% qjq, crFP?q cos'll qqSiqf qi(f- 

?#t, pcqi^ qr I qq qrfq sqfqq^q^ g qgqrq^: apqq q^nq^ 

f^cqi I qlcr^q##f qrom^req wi^rm 

-?qcft ^qFnq1%^^%q l ^ qqi feiRq qfe^qiqr gf ig fqR^- 
qR: q^qis^pRT^fqw#, qqrm1#t5 ^qri^^ q^ qfqq^wqf 


'i- I. q. 'f. I- I- '^- H. 


q. A- S' ' 
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I OTiqq?cfl[cq(^!5nq: | “4^ 3fl 

^ is:4 gwT«iT |[%%5r^ gfi a^sipq^” # 

^ sr^ 5r%q ^1=^ I ^i{K'ank-<st 

cfca^^sfq <^=^1 5TCT 5nwr” 

cn7ff^ crt 1 5Ef^- 


3T5r ^(%{|TT^q?FqT q=CRfii;i q^qr^pr 

^TRifcqqprft^ RRiscfCT^q'Rqg'rq^ I rr gii^^qqgrq: i 3p%%| 
ft RqRoti fq^ sqq^-Fn^wfR qRqrf^, qqinwmST i 
R %qiTFtRT^^feT, ^qRiqqcif i q r gr ^rfit I 
^ RW gqRTfif^cTTqr qqsqRT gqRnf^rsrfq^ 
q p qq iR: qifqi=%qi#rafRfT^ I r 

^ qrfqqR^R I 

ciqi R^[c^siraqg»F®#r #•. qqq^#q|^^ Rgg^- 

rn^wR ^i^qjq I q ^ Iqqten^sfq qi q^ifRsi5#=^- 
q^#Rg5|% I q^sRi^iicTT qq qq qq qisfiqFTRiqT ^i^i#i^q- 
¥r#T if^ I li^ fRPM^q#?%q g^q^ q:fq^ij%q 
I q^f ^q q^: — 

3?fqwqqfeTi¥i;{lfq^2Tq ^'^arat^q %qRtt 1 

qi^iq; fqq^q^ q qraq; ^qq^q qf|^i%^: li 

i' \- ^<i. I 

^qq^gq^ l^t™c I qqr%q: 

1^: ?Tq^ q qif^ ; cT^sfq ?q^iMcT ii:5 
Rcq§: I 

3iq ^fl'qd'qiqqgRi sqi^qtqi^ ?:^#^i5rqq “f^ii^^qqrql- 
oTTR^^ q? 0 Rq R I aisif^t%Rmqr iq: n” ffq ^ 


L V ii-i- 1 3. 'i. ^ I x-qg. '^-v-i 
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AT I 3^- 

I ?l^srqTl^ JT 

l{^ I ^ I 

gjq 5fj %^f[f^T qm I ‘ W 

5Tf^iT%5%, ^n. I ^^^seraife- 

iT^cfiqi ST^nctl^qq-inf^ %^% 

gisqiiq I q g ^Fitiqr ^ 

fiqqiq^^ =q t^qq # JTl^t I 

qi ^q: ^ I 

qtfq^g: I q > 

#sqq^^i?^T prgfci^cq^ qc^qw. I ^- 
WTI?3 1 ^ ^llcfT^'gf W* w iH w ^35^ 

%q 3 ^^qc^g; I 

^^q g^Rii I f^qqi^ 5 #ctM: af^- 

sqi^ 1 3P1^ fq^lS^^RPTl^ ^ ^ 

aif^ I q^iigq^siq 

»™iq: m ^ 

f^: Jftqqqr: ‘i^r! ^ 

m I crf^ — - 

aiqj^qrra afe q==^^ ^ ^ ’ 

^P‘ '* 

q?TT =q f^'TRrftq ggiFTq%^lpa%qif?icTaT l 

q1|q "a* ^ ^ fa^R II 


|{q qoiq^q ^ ^ ' 
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^ mmm^i 

t^f% cPf Cf^ ^ I 

?r =^ 1 ^ or?|ej?iT3Tq^'^ai^r ^ 

TO iisswsfet^ agw ^ 

,^tsti%TO%I-. WS#5WWt<ra SWITCH- 
I 5J3^Frr: ^ 

3?sn<^ 1 3ra 

telTOSROTTOH; ?WWI- 

qjjgggpj;, TOI^WIwft^ ilSWft: Wag% ^ 15IK5IW 

SRgWWt ftRr^' ^ ' 
qcftq^ sflt^^I ^ 11 

f. ^ t I 

^ m f^^raflcW^f: ^ gWR0Hl%3 I 

qj%T 1 3^'^ ^wEf’^ “ 

qfif ^ ^ ^ I 

5i3n'#; ^qcF?fw li^'^Tcq ll 

f. ^ I 

W’ “’^• 

%5nw?is?^” fcjp^q 3;T#r^3#?i%T#qTMt ^ °^- 
^ ^ “3ri^tfiT^Fqq^^ f 

W\^ I ‘cT^qW^ 3 cTfifl^H:'” 

^ I S15. T T ^.1 ^ ''■ ' 

• V. 5111. n:.;:i / 
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cncq^unR'*=h^(ri I 

3r«TFfcTpgffiFrn^^ gcf^ sticjm 

— 

5Tf4 cf: =5RPTntcT^ I 

fp% i^;q^fq % n f. i 

yfd=i^iTR^ 55r%fq : — 

^ VTcrcT^g^HT^ I 

3 % II f. \3^. I 

1% ^fTf, ?TI5Ic5F;fq5|l#r%cRf^sr w ?FOTc^#F3f;A I 

cTsO[?:5m^ rrll^T: — 

l^sioqf ^ I 

^1% ^ 5ft^ ^ II ¥fFrf. ?. ^. i 

3{^ ^ ^d''K^*T 1 1^*1 1 ^<TIcT^l^n%*I I 

{ttiScTt 5I#3RfFqf^ ^ %rf^q^ SRf^ I H 

tMfetpqsf^^Ml^nRc[c^fg^ig=t i^wg; ^ 

npit f=PT giS?7Rr JTW?^ I cPTT H — OT<lRf 

i^qfStROT 5T ^ 

gcfprr ^JTf 35[iitr^^RT2?5qt5Tir ispraw? 

3 I fi^Mdtyni.>i%30(cI5=Jpft¥rW4^U| 

I e^FP% mrt: — 

fiflRT w ^ 4§<t m ^ crilsi^lq^ I 
5R3[r: # J#T^ II f. I 

W^ JTW cT^s{l^l%%^ ^ ^ 3r%R!^Tf^W: I 

^ WKi|-cf]ci.^3i^ii:oi^d^; 5i#%WI I 

II— 10 
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^ tmi ^ q^sq^ftriT ^ fiw ^ % | 

^PiTf^<i'ii^dqg’^n’^r: || l 

m ^ jTUKTOjTf 

/*V _ 

ft: ^i^TT, 

^ q^t?ji?FFT f^#5rq^iffFiH^W q^i^w 1^1:5 
515 # i; a Wtci5i5? ^ra; I 

3IM ft535: 5qif^ qq 

qq 3ncRj^^ (fi^?jq^5q5q%, rf^iqoffqqiW^I /t"## 

I dc{.fi|oqt^dRd’-^q %:Wfft IFTR^ 

%, ^Ri<qqi^qf^, t:f%5.TiRq ^ ; qqr gft- 

q% fqfs ?q, ^ aw ^ =^ d?:g; I %qi 

q^ ^qqq #5%^: qidratr qf 

“ci?r ^ tionqf qiqn% ^ % qiq^ wm^ qqgqq:” # i 

^m— 

q?rfi?5pqc^ ^qijtdiiq qi I 
WdRipS cq qq ^SW^Tqq^ il »fT. ? o. 5? ^ 

iqqrft^ =q qKqi«i^+fMyr I 

3^ ^ iWlcqq;: II # =q i 

31^ =q 



{tfOTf^- 


ftqij^qwTM sqR^ q^qi i 
Piftqiqlqd5qi^d.Fr 5 w#q:^ II f, \. \3^. 

^ ?qt ^nqOTT ft'sqii^qi ft ^ | 

=qTr^q^ ftorRcTf qcr; || f. ^\9. | 
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^Fm ? qfeRRPr- 

m 5fi[5rr3iRR«rr I ^F^jR^’^^gfcr- 

#=^43#rr: sr^ 


rfM 1 R 

cM?:^RTgilcTTI^ 


cppi j Rm 


^RTlf^T ?1S5P^ 

31^:- I ?TT. 'A. \’ I 

51^ ^:, cRfiFFfcir ^s^efj; 

m Hifqr ’i==q^lr-ii;?^:?a%:^#Tr ?f^Rsr®f%PTRf 

wn, i rcj- 

^FIFRcTT cT^:, m RI#TORTT I cT«?T 

%jqtNTR.I 

snwF^ cT3[t 1 ^ ?;5Rcni- 

^ ^qRC^ qj^ I q«?i|^i^(%R^(diii2?f: 

mi RTR I cRRT mm |#r:? r ^ mm- 

I ?TcgqRftRT =R f:t, mm |^:?cif: sicJRqr ?%crap-- 
m, I %Rq 3 toM cTi#^ ^ %r::, cIc^rrI^:? ^ wm- 
td%CTigg g q T ^ I wmm\ =^ rm sqpgqicTT’/^ # I 

q^OT ^ 3^, ^ Rft d3:w5wiTfq%d^i^ pq r^fftr %: 
q^if iRq; I {%^5i#f^RcRqRnf^^ {^ctft ?ef¥r^ 

^m^i sTRPRisiq: # =? %qf Mm \ 

cT^ f^qwfitoqi m ^m^i ot, Iwtr; ?|f f«sqi 
R^sqctM^ R# I 




^st®r f 'R pRqT^%l ?w#q^^[lw 
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cTlto I I 

cTRcF^^fSEP^ m ^ I 

^^qcCoqr: I q5:«irw?t^ «fR^<W?P?r:- 

pn^: {qo?ra^l%^i. I 

i^; 5noT: JIloTl^Ic^f W. II f. ^ 

^ I wrra^ ^FF^m' 

5IW!I^^'^ ;cI5^=^^OTFT ^ m ^ I cRiira; 

ancJipR^^^jf ^'R[cTOf%^^5rFrR'?:^'FT^r ^^ 5 ^ I g 
sTicJiiw’Tsrrfiq^W'if^, 

q^ I cRj cRj? c#R JTi^ra^ I ^fsqFiJw^rf^RR^q^^r^ 
^i'=i<iN<^'4W°q'=i^Ti^ dNiHH'-ci.if^oq^^siiqeh^: q^rsiw- 

#2^^ cTMg?^: I cT«F =^ ^ ^qpFq^q^cT: jm: mar: 

-^;-qt ^RRqgiT | ^IrFc^ ^Mcqisqj^ %- 

^TFifr 1 3#r 

^w5roiifl>-q^qicHR m^, ^ q W w- 

fTqii^?Fq%^f^ tM I ci^ 
-fqfiicgs) icqrfl MqwR # 1 

c%c?qra;-^ ^ pra; 1 ^ ^ WPftq 

’Rqt, 3nclIJfrq cTffT B ^ I 3Fif^r^%qff%|feT 
^qq5|qTW 1 ^woftqq^lpqg^^ =qifj^ fcrnsr^f^- 
I qqrig^qm qn^: — 

f^q^nfcR:— q^TM^s^TT fq ¥rf^ qiii^ q^: 
‘^iT ft 2f!WfT ^icTiq;’ I ^qq*iW'<t=iHHi sf}%sft cnqqg^cTqw- 
qjqft ^qF% ftqro ^ 1 m qs:Fi| 

^ 3TFF2[ft, cT^lclFT cT^ ^TsftsqrRNqjq^^^ ^Roff- 
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1 31^ ft 

'si'^Pi ^ SnRtf^, 'iRIFcRIg^ ^c=h^*lWf*lld | 

5n^ ¥5% ^fcRRiqrlrrt^JFlf^ 

^Ir 57TO; qcT^: “ w^^- 

( %r. 5?. «?,.) # 1 

cRq ^cPF^ ^ I 

m^: mm: ^ li <■ ?. ^o. i 

ctf tefii<3i: Tf^ fTrstewi?!: | 

mmmfm: ii f . ^ ^o. i 

“IJ% fl SFTfFcR^fff^” (^. \3. 

ft^ =^ cf^ cT5r ^t^SiRTg^It^sqqr^ | q2[f^ “spJTFcRl^^it 
=^ iT ¥fF?Ift§7^, cTcj; fg^qFlgJ^rp^ PfflcTi^f^ 

5T f ^4q?:Ji%xRi I 

spfrpcTO^^j^ ^ ^ Mct # I 

cR^J^'IOT^ 51^ JT%5nrJ% II 

m iwtr ^ I 

^K^gi?:¥Ic3F f^ Rfl^: 

^ ¥^T4 — 

5 qpi q3T % q^psfer^; #sf^ 

5T ^fl^qi^fiF^fl^: ^?SR^ I ¥n^. ?. =lv3. I 

I ^ ?FFei^: 

^5[icKi^f^ m ; JI5RI 

^ ¥n^?TTi^ I ^Wt-ST JftcT% ^IliRP#!;— ^Iirf%- 
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ffR eFI%sfq 

^PTi’Tc^qcr I ci«n 

«i85r<«l1q ^ 3 ^ 

I gFPTTcqK>^4 f^: ^ 5flct%. 

cl^ 3n5F3^:7FFR^ 

fl^; af^S[qR?3^q | ^ 

s^nif^cTi: I ^gprfe: qw- 

R# I w ^ ^ m', 33ff^ 

^fsq^ 3T5VF# ; SFqqWR^qT^sf^^Wiq^; ^ ^#^11^- 



rmiR^IFRteT^t 

^q^^qgfci =q 


^ 51^ 


ARAVANAVATIKAL (ACARYA-DHARMAPALA ?) AGAIN. 

BY 

Mahamahopadhyaya, Vidyavacaspati, 

S. KUPPDSWAMI SASTRI, M. A., I. E. S., 

Professor OF Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, 
Presidency College, and Curator, Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, 


In an article entitled " The date of the Manimekalai ” con. 
tributed to the last issue of this Journal (J.O.R. M-Vol. I.Part. IV. 
pp. 321 to 329), my learned and esteemed colleague of Trivan- 
drum, Mr. K. G. Sesha Aiyer B. A., b. l., Retired Judge, criticises 
mv views on the date of the Manim^alai, set forth in my article 
contributed to Vol. I, part II of this Journal (pp. 191 to 201). 
His criticism may be summed up in these four paragraphs. 

(1) Granting that the principles of Buddhist logic, as outlin- 
ed in section XX/X of the Manimekalai, are almost entirely based 
on the Nydya-pravesa, nothing would be “ more probable or 
natural than to ascribe the authorship of the Nyaya-fravesa to 
the greatest logician of the pre-Dihnagan period, Acarya Naga- 
rjuna ; and on this basis, Manimekalai need not be assigned to 
a period posterior even to the second century A, C’ . 

(2) As “ there is nothing violent in assigning Dihnaga to 
the sLond century A. C. Manim^alai need not be posterior to 
the close of the 2nd or the beginning of. the 3rd century A. C, 
even if Dinnaga be the author of the Nyaya-pravesa” . 

(3) “ 9Qesris^a euretretBOi nSaekiQu. 

Oaesresr.” 


Hardly convincing is the reasoning at pages 196 and 197, Vol. I, 

part II of this Jounrnal, that the expression etamtl in the Tamil 

Ltract givenaboveshould be construed with 

betaken to embody thepost-Dihnagan improvementrefer^^^^^ 

Vacaspati-mika in the Sanskrit extract quoted at ’ 

that certain important modifications in Dinnaga s classification of 

fallacies, which Dharmakirti introduced in his Nyaya-btndu are 
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not found adopted in section XXIX of the Manimekalui, which 
faithfully follows Dihnaga’s arrangement and classification ; and 
that, therefore, the Manimekalai should be assigned to the period 
of transition between Dihnaga and Dharmakirti. 

(4) “ If Aravanavatikal must needs be equated with some 
well-known name in Sanskrit Buddhism, why could it not be 
with Dinndga himself ? The only excuse offered against it is the 
occurrence of etamil, a fanciful objection at the best. In 
Aravanavatikal’s time, Buddhism was at a low ebb. Buddhism 
was almost aggressively in the ascendant in Dharmapala’s days”. 
Ergo, it is difficult to imagine that Dharmapala and Aravana- 
vatikal might be one and the same person. 

I considered these criticisms very carefully and I find that 
they are all untenable. I proceed to deal with them in the order 
in which they are set forth supra. 

(1) Professor Vidhusekhara Bhattacarya, holds, on the 
authority of Sanskrit and Tibetan documents, that Dihnaga is the 
author of the Nydya-pravesa. In his introduction to the Tibetan 
text of the Nydya-pravesa published as Part II of No. XXXIX of 
the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, Baroda, he maintains that the evi- 
dence furnished by Dihnaga himself, on the one side, in his own 
vrtti on his Pramana-samuuaya and by J inendrabuddhi in his 
commentary on the Pramana-samuccaya, and, on the other side, 
by Dharmakirti, the best known and most authoritative exponent 
of post-Dihnagan Buddhist logic, could leave absolutely no doubt, 
whatever, that the real author of the Nydya-pravesa is Dinndga. 
The learned Professor also confesses his inability to explain how 
eminent Chinese authorities like Kwei-chi, who was a great 
disciple of Yuan-Chwang and wrote a commentary on the Nydya- 
pravesa, come to attribute that work to Bodhisattva Sahkarasva- 
min, one of the well-known disciples of Dihnaga. In a recent 
article contributed to the J. R. A. S.— January 1928 (pp. 7 to 13), 
Professor Giuseppe Tucci tries to prove that the author of the 
Nydya-pravesa is not Dihnaga, but Sahkara-svamin, one of his 
pupils. Professor Tucci, after drawing attention to the weak 
points in Professr Vidhusekhara Bhattacarya's arguments, clearly 
shows how the Nydya-pravesa should dot be confounded, as is 
generally done, with Dihnaga’s Nyaya-mukha to which Dihnaga 
was referring in his vrtti on the opening verse of his Pramana- 
samuccaya. It would be desirable to peruse, in this connection ^ 
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the subjoined extract from Professor Tucci’s article above 
referred to. 

“ My friend Vidhusekhara Sastri is opposed to the attribu- 
tion of the Nyaya-pravesa to Sankara-svamin, since Yuan-Chwang 
does not quote in his travels the name of this author. But I do 
not think that this is a decisive objection, because not only was 
the book translated by the great pilgrim himself, under the name 
of Sahkara-svamin, but, as can be seen from many passages of 
the commentaries by Kwei-chi and Shen-t’ai, these Chinese 
scholars obtained all their information- about the authorship and 
the history of these logical works from none other than their 
own master.” 

On the one side, we have the testimony of the Tibetan 
translations of the Nyaya-pravesa and of Haribhadra in favour of 
ascribing that work to Dihnaga, as pointed out by Professor 
Vidhusekhara Bhattacarya. On the other side, we have the 
obviously weightier testimony of the ancient Chinese authorities, 
Kwei-chi and Shen-t’ai, who were directly associated with Yuan- 
Chwang himself, in favour of Professor Tucci's view that Sahkara- 
svamin is the real author of the Nyaya-pravesa. Asagainst these 
evidences, would it be reasonable to attach any importance to 
the entry attributing the Nyaya-pravesa, to Nagarjuna, in the 
catalogue prepared at the end of the nineteenth century by the 
Japanese Professor Bunyiu Nanjio? Professor Vidhusekhara 
Bhattacarya has shown how the Japanese Professor might have 
made a mistake in rendering the Chinese name of the book ¥u- 
Lun. (Vide p. XII. Introduction to the Nyaya-pravesa Part II 
•Gaek. O. S.). Should my learned critic of Trivandrum decide 
in favour of B. Nanjio’s entry attributing the Nyaya-praveSa to 
Nagarjuna, all the evidences adduced on behalf of Dihnaga and 
Sahkara-svamin notwithstanding, I cannot help feeling that such 
a procedure would be very similar to decreeing in favour of the 
witness, — ^the solitary worthless witness — despite all the weighty 
arguments adduced on behalf of the two really contending 
parties. 

(2) The considerations which have led scholars like Dr. 
Vincent Smith {Vide Early History of India— Appendix IV to 
Chapter XII) to conclude that Vasubandhu was a contemporary 
of Candragupta I and Samudragupta, are irresistible. According 
to Yuan-Chwang, Vasubandhu lived 'within 1000 years', not 
II— 11 
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‘within the 900 years’ after the Nirvana— (Watters, i,pp. 211-214). 
Thus the end of Vasubandhu's life should be brought down to 
the last quarter of the 4th Century A. C.; and Dihnaga, Vasu- 
bandhu's disciple, should have lived in the begining of the 5th 
century A. C. Without doing violence to my standard of 
measuring time, I am unable to see how I can acquiesce in my 
learned critic's attempt to assign Dinnaga to the 2nd century 
A. C. It should also be remembered that Brahmanical and Bud- 
dhist works, on old logic consistently hold that Dihnaga was pos- 
terior to Vatsyayana, the famous author of the Nyayabhasya. If 
§ahkara-svamin, who was one of Dihnaga's pupils, should have 
been the author of the Nyaya-pravesa, as Professor Tucci con- 
tends, the Manimekalai, which presupposes the Nyaya-pravesa and 
Dihnaga's Pramana-samuccaya and which, in the enumeration of 
Pramanas and definition of Pratyaksa, contains certain improve- 
ments that are distinctly post-Dihnaga and perhaps later than 
Sahkara-svamin also, cannot be assigned to any date earlier than 
the 7th century A. C. 

(3) In his endeavour to reduce etamil, in the Tamil extract 
quoted against (3) supra, to the level of an emphatic, but logically 
purposeless, expletive, through the device of statistical interpre- 
tation with reference to a goodly number of Tamil citations, my 
esteemed critic forgets that etamil in a section on logic bristling 
with precise definitions, not admitting of even a single useless 
word, is entirely different from the etamil due to metrical or 
musical or poetic exigencies. A due appreciation of the full 
significance of the remarks of Vacaspatimisra quoted at page 196 
of this Journal (Vol. I, part II) and of the observations in the* 
first fifteen lines at page 197 {ibid) ought to be sufficient to enable 
my critic to make out why I consider that the Manimekalai 
should be later than Dihnaga and earlier than Dharmakirti. 

(4) Indeed has nothing directly to do with the 

suggested equation of Aravanavatikal with Acarya Dharmapala. 
Nor is there anything in my article under reference to make it 
appear to my critic that I am satisfied as to the identity suggested. 
Will my critic kindly note again the query mark in the title of 
my article referred to and consider again the last sentence at page 
197 of Vol. I of this Journal ? If he should choose to concede 
that the fortunes of Buddhism in Kanci and NMnda need not 
have been similar in the same period and that, while it was 
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flourishing in the latter area it might be declining in the ■ former, 
he would find it easy to imagine that the suggested equation is 
plausible. Further, when Yuan Chwang visited Nalanda, 
Silabhadra was presiding over it; when that Chinese pilgrim 
visited KausambI, Dharmapala's monastery there was in ruins, 
(Vide BeaFs Buddhistic Records VoL 1-237) ; and the account 
which the pilgrim gives concerning the state of Buddhism in 
Kanci during his visit to that city shows that there were signs of a 
recent revival of that faith there — (BeaFs Buddhistic Records II, 
pp. 229 and 230). I put it to the advocates of the theory that 
the Sangam age' cannot belater than the 3rd century A, D., 
whether it would not be reasonable to assume, in view of 
the facts explained by me, that Acarya Dharmapala might have 
returned to Kanci after his retirement from Nalanda in the early 
part of the 7tii century A, D., sufficiently long before Yuan 
Chwang's visit to allow time for Dharmapala's monastery in 
Kaiisambi to fall into ruins, and might have resuscitated Bud- 
dhism in Kanci and further south. Having regard to all the 
facts, may not the equation of Aravanavatikal with Dharmapala 
be quite plausible ? 

It only remains for me to conclude with the hope that 
historical truth will never be allowed to surrender to myiho^poeiic 
theories — the last phrase being advisedly used in the sense 
recognised in the Oxford Dictionary as well-established, and that 
scholars of the type of my learned critic, with a reputation for a 
perfect judicial frame of mind, will always be open to conviction 
and be prepared to reconsider their views regarding the age of 
bangam laterature. 



A SHORT DESCRIPTION 
OF 

SOME IMPORTANT MANUSCRIPTS. 

I 

Skandasvamin’s Commentary on the Nirukta. 

By 

T. R. Chintamani. m. a. 

Librarian, Adyar Manuscripts Library, Madras, 

Devarajayajvan in his commentary on the Nighantus 
published in the Bibliotheca Indica Series refers to an older 
commentary on the same by one Skandasvamin, Till recently 
the commentary of the latter was known to the world of scholars 
only through the references made to it by Devaraja, Fortunately 
enough, thanks to the peripatetic search party organised under 
the auspices of the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
Madras, a complete copy of Skandasvamin’s commentary was 
brought to light from Malabar. A transcript of the manuscript 
was made in paper and it is now deposited in the G. O. Mss. 
Library. A transcript of that manuscript was made for the 
Adyar Library and the notes given below are based upon that 
transcript. 

The manuscript consists of four volumes with a total of 
1675 pages : each page has 14 lines with an average of 16 letters 
for a line. 

From the colophons given below one can easily that the 
author of the work calls himself by three different names (i.e.) 
Skandasvamin, Mahesvara or Acarya Mahesvara, and Sabara- 
svamin. The work itself to known through the following names 
— Niruktabhasyatika; Nirukta Vrtti ; Niruktavivaranasamuccaya; 
N iruktabhasyavivarana ; and Niruktavivaranabhasya, 

The following colophons occur in the work. 
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^^n%cTFif ^wffr 

RwTFJ^torr 

Rwrp^rai^ 

R^tbRWl^i^R r ?IH^S«T[q: OTFT: 

qia^s«^: war; 

R^TbR^<“rap% =^^^f«irwr tcft?r: 


P- 5 c 
P- 351 
p. 1081 
p. ii 49 
p. 1765 
p- 118 
p. 178 
p. 450. 
P- 135 


p- 

p- 

p- 

p- 

p- 


704 

377 

817 

997 

277 


W' 


P 959 - 
P- 1253 

P- 777 
P* 1648 
1449. 50 
P- 1319 


Now a Skandasvamin is known to us as the author of a 
bhasya on the Rg. Veda; a Sabarasvamin is known to have com- 
mented on the Jaimini Sutras; Mahesvara is a comparatively 
unknown name. The exact identity of this author therefore is a 
problem which cannot be easily solved. As matters stand at 
presentj we are not able to identify the author of the Nirukta- 
bhasya with the author of the commentary on the Rg Veda. 
In Skandasvamin's commentary on the Rg Veda we find 

^PTOTt etc. 
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At the end of Adhyaya eight we find 

etc. 

This tells us that Dhruvasvami is the father of Skandasvamin. 

At the end of the commentary on the Niruktabhasya we find 

^ II 

Vol. IV, p. 1675. 

This makes Pitrsarman as the father of Mahesvara, the author 
of the commentary on the Nirukta. Even if it is assumed that 
this author was known through different names (i.e.) Skanda- 
svamin, Sabarasvamin, and Mahesvara, it is impossible to identify 
him with the author of the Rg Veda Bhasya. 

It is needless to point out that he is not the same babara- 
svamin, the author of the bhasya on Jaimini sutras, for he is 
later than even Durgacarya whom he mentions at the begming 
of the commentary on the Nirukta (Vol. I, p. 3). 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Sanskrit sahitya parisat series no. 13 the Pavanduta 

KAVYA OF DHOYI, Edited by Chintaharan Chakravarti, m.a. 

We acknowledge with pleasure the receipt of this newly 
published work as No. 13 of the Samskrit Sahitya Parisat Series 
edited by Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarthi M.A. It is a neatly printed 
edition with an interesting introduction by the editor himself. 
As is pointed out in the preface, this seems to be the first correct 
edition of the work and the Samskrit Sahitya Parisat of Bengal 
certainly did well in publishing it for the benifit of the Sanskrit- 
reading public. We congratulate the editor Mr. Chakravarti 
on the distinct service he has rendered to the cause of Sanskrit 
literature by bringing it out. A perusal of the poem will con- 
vince the reader that it occupies a high place in that class of 
literature commenly known as Duta Kavyas which have been 
practically inspired by the exquisite Lyric of Kalidasa, the 
Meghasandesa. While many of the works of this class have 
really failed to catch either the spirit or style of the Megha- 
sandesa, it must be said to the credit of the Poefi Dhoyi, that he 
has successfully imbibed both. It is a little curious, but grati- 
fying, to note, that a Gauda Poet should have mastered the 
elegance of the Vaidarbhi style. The outline of the Pavanduta 
resembles in many respects the Meghaduta. But it is somewhat 
different from the Meghadfxta in its poetical and historical 
background and in its representation of the soliloquy of the be- 
loved instead of that of the lover. The poetic suggestion for the 
whole of this kind of literature, including even the Megliasandesa, 
has come from the Ramayana of Valmiki, In the case of the 
Pavanduta also we may say that the central idea underlying it has 
been evolved out of the following stanza of the Ramayana : 

^ ^ qcf: crt ^ ^ I 

^ ^ ^ stom: II 

'‘Blow thou wind ! to where my beloved is and touch me after 
having gently touched her etc., ” love-laden words 
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uttered by Sri Rama reclining on the sands of the sea-shore of 
the southern end of India on the eve of his crossing ever the 
mighty ocean. Internal evidence of the source of inspiration for 
the poet is also furnished by the suggestion contained in the 5th 
stanza of this poem. 

1 ^: 

The great Aiahkarika Bhamaha has justified the poetic form 
of this kind of literature, in which inanimate objects of nature 
have been adressed and chosen as messengers of the lover or be- 
loved, as being the fitting outward representation of the soliloquy 
emenating from out of the intensity of the Utkantha of the 
Nayaka or the Nayika. Judged from this standpoint, it may be 
said without fear of contradiction that the Pavanaduta has ful- 
filled its object and deserves a high place. The striking originali- 
ty of the Meghasandesa, however, consists in the beautiful 
portrayal of the absolute self-abneagation of the Yaksa, born out 
of the intensity of his love, which leaves no room for thoughts 
about himself when all-absorbed in his imaginative outpourings 
about the condition of his beloved in her separation at the 
distant city of Alaka. It is this that marks out the Meghasandesa 
as a unique poem apart, from the rest of the class. Though, 
therefore, Dhoyi has not attained that high level, he does not 
suffer in comparison with any of the other poets of this group and 
his work is certainly worth the careful study of all students of 
Sanskrit literature. 

K. Balasubrahmanya Aiyar. 


Memoir OF THE Life of the late Nana Farnavis. By A. 

Macdonold with an Introduction By H. Rawlinson — ix + 

184 pages. Oxford University Press. Price Rs. 5. 

The author of this work, Mr. A. Macdonald, Captain in the 
18th regiment of the Bombay Native Infantry, during the short 
snatches of his soldierly career found time to compile this 
memoir from the records which were found scattered, some in 
the house of the late widow of Nana Farnavis, and others in the 
houses of many of the friends and personal attendants of Nana. 
The original edition of this work was published as yearly as 1851 
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and it went out of print long ago. The present edition is a great 
improvement on the original for many reasons. The obvious 
errors, in the form of spelling mistakes and other things have 
been removed. The Autobiographical Memoir of the Early Life 
of Nana Faniavis^ rendered into English by the late Resident at 
the Court of Satara Lieut. Col, John Briggs is given in an appen- 
dix. This adds much to the value o\ the edition. 

■ Balaji Janardan Bhanu otherwise known through his ofScial 
name, Nana Farnavis was born in 1741. Having been subjected 
by adverse circumstances to great vicissitudes early in his life, 
Nana grew up to be a good soldier, a perfect diplomat and 
acute statesman, and a highly religious man. He has been justly 
regarded by his countrymen, the Maharastras as one of the 
greatest, or perhaps the greatest statesman of their race. Col. 
Palmer declared at the time of his death that^^vith him has depart- 
ed all the wdsdom and moderation of the Maharatha Govern- 
ment.'' Through out his public life he was actuated by nothing 
but feelings of sincere and intense patriotism; and in private, life 
he was charitable, and virtuous. In spite of some of his weak- 
nesses he was one of the greatest and noblest of politicians that 
ever lived. He conceived the idea of a Maharatha Empire though 
he did not live to establish it. 

The autobiographical memoir given in the appendix will 
speak for itself ; it is marked, so far as it goes, with a wealth of 
detail and it is probably one of the few that were even written in 
India in the past. 

The public are indebted to the Government of Bombay for 
having rendered this edition available to the scholars in this 
form. 

T. R. Chintamanl 


The Asian Library Series No. .XIII. The Hindu , Colony 
OF Cambodia. By Prof. Phanindranath Bose, M. A. vii4- 
410. TheosophicalPublishing House, Adyar. 

Prof. Phanindranath Bose continues in this monograph his 
studies regarding that most interesting chapter of Indian History 
(i.e.) the colonolial expansion of the Hindus in the past The 
Professor is already familiar to us as the author of Indian 
11—12 
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Teachers of Buddhist Universities”, “Indian Teachers in China”, 
“ Indian Colony of Champa ” and “ Indian Colony of Siam.” 
Now there is fresh work on the same subject, “ Indian Colony 
of Cambodia. 

In this book Prof. Bose deals exhaustively with the origin 
of the colony of Funan and Cambodia; with its early kings like 
Bhavavarman, the supreme lord of Ugrapura; Mahendravarman 
or Citrasena, the glorious master of Earth; Isanavarman of 627 
A. D. and so on. The author traces the various vicissitudes which 
Cambodia had to pass through in detail. The cultural, and reli- 
gious history of Cambodia coming at the end of the work are 
indeed very interesting. The separate development of Saivism 
Vaisnavism, and Buddhism, and the fusion of all the three in 
course of time is set forth beautifully. The book is a welcome 
addition. 



NOTEWORTHY CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL JOURNALS. 
Journal OF the Behar and Orissa Research . Society^ 

September — December, 1927. 

L Hathigumpha Inscription of the Emperor Kharavela — By 
K, P. Jayasmlf M.A, — Mr, Jayasval gives in the article his own 
readings of the Kharavela inscriptions and shows how his pre- 
decessors have wrongly interpreted many words. He is able 
to settle the actual dynasty to which Kharavela belonged. 
At the end of the article he discusses the date of Kharavela 
and comes to the conclusion that at the age 24 Kharavela 
ascended the throne and that was in 183 B. C. and that 
the date of the inscription should be 170 B. C. (i.e.) the 13th year 
of his reign. A short account of some of his doings is also given; 
the article is concluded with a Probable Chronology of Kharavela 
and his times and a short note on The Antiquity of Jainism, 

2, Suhga Inscription of Ayodhyd, By K, P. Jayasval, M, A, 
—Mr. Jayasval gives in this short note a correction to his pre- 
vious reading of inscription which was already published by him 
in the same Journal Vol. X; the note is accompanied with a plate. 

The Indian Historical Quarterly. Vol. Ill, pt. iv, Dec. 1927. 

1, Cdnakya Suirdni^ By Hermann Jacobi, — Prof. Jacobi 
here tries to prove that the Canakya Sutrani published as 
an appendix to the second Edition of the Arthasastra could not 
have been written by Kautalya, the author of the Arthasastra. 

2, The Date of Zoroaster, By A, B, Keith, — Dr. Keith is of 
opinion that the theory of the traditional date of the birth 
Zoroaster (i.e.) 660 B.C. stands on much better grounds; but lie 
concludes the article saying that evidnces to fix the date more 
correctly are wanting. 

3, Discovery of a New Historical Stone Horse, By Jaganndth 
Das Raindkar, — The author of this article discovered a stone 
horse in the village of Nagawa near Benares with some letters 
inscribed on it. He deciphers the inscription as Candragupta. 
The horse corresponds to the one found in the Lucknow Museum; 
the Lucknow horse is intended to commemorate the horse- 
sacrifice of Samudragupta; and if the horse newly discovered is 
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with a similar purpose, then it should belong to the son of 
Samudragupta. Otherwise it may be even earlier. Anyhow 
the horse is older than 500 A. D. 

4. Origin and Development of Vajraydna. By B, BhaUd^ 
cdrya, — This article, based on the Sadhanamala is a sequel to 
his paper on the ^ Glimpses of Vajrayana, contributed to the 
Madras Session of the Oriental conference. 

5. Max Muller's Introduction to the Rg Veda-Prdiisdkhya , — 
This is the second instalment of the translation of the Introduc- 
tion into English from original German. 

6. Harsa Sildditya — -A Revised Study By Niharranjan 
i?ay.— The author deals with Harsa's accession to the throne ; his 
conquests and the extension of his empire ; the fate of his Empire 
after death. 

Incidentally the author refers to the countries Yuan Chwang 
has mentioned in his Travels. Mayura's reference to Harsa having 
conquered Kuntala, Cola, Kahci etc. is proved to be a historical 
fact. 

7. Tdrdndtha's history of Buddhism in India — The 
third instalment of a translation of this work is published. 

8. Age of the Manusamhitdf By Batakrishna Ghosh. — The 
author tries to prove that in 300 B. C. there was in existence a 
metrical Manusmrti. 

9. Town Planning and House Building in Ancient India 
according to Silpasasiras, By K, RahgdcdrL — The author ela- 
borately discusses the methods of Town Planning that were pre- 
valent in Ancient India. The article will continue. . 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, VoL XVIII, 

No. 2, October, 1927. 

The Maury an Invasion of Tamilakam" By Somasundara 
DeMkar.—ThOi author tries to prove in this article that the 
Mauryan invasion of Tamilakam is a myth and that the Tamils of 
ancient days were free from foreign dominance. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 

AND Ireland, October, 1927. 

1. Kau'sdmbl By Day dr dm Sdth» — The author once again 
raises the question of the identity of Kausambi, General Cunning- 
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ham has identified that city with Kosam near Allahabad but Dr, 
Vincent Smith; raised many objections to that theory. Dayarim, 
on the strength further evidences proves that Kosam alone is the 
old KausambL 

2. i4 peculiar meaning of Yoga, By IC Chattapddhydya.^The 
author declares that the word Yoga in Vatsyayana and Uddyota- 
kara means Naiyayika and not the system of Patanjali. 

Journal of Indian History, August, 1927. 

1. The' Siva Bkdrata and the New date of Swdji — The 
Siva Bharata is a biography of Sivaji written by a contemporary 
and probably court poet of Sivaji himself. The date of Sivaji's 
birth according to this work is corroborated by other 
evidences also. 

2, In a supplement Prof S. Krishnaswami Aiyangays Ordi- 
nary Universiiy Lectures in The Madras University are printed. 
The Lectures bear upon Studies in Gupta History''. 

Epigraphia Indica, July, 1926. 

1. Miingir Plate of Devapdla. Samvat 33. By £, D. BarneiL 
— The long lost plates of Devapala were fortunately discovered 
somewhere in the Kenwood estate and Dr. Barnett gives a photo- 
graphic reproduction of the plate as also the transliteration of 
those plates, 

2. Tekkali Plates of Danaranava' s son Indravarman, By 
the Late Dr, E, Hultzsch. — Dr. Hultzsch here edits these plates 
photographic reproductions of the plates themselves. 

3. Peniikaparu Grant of Jayasihma IL By the Late Dr. E, 
Hultzsch. — The three plates are edited from an ink impression 
taken from them by the late Rao Bahadur H. Krsna SastrL 
The plates themselves belong to Mr. H, Nagesvara Rao, Editor, 
Andhra Patrika. 

4. Kodavalli Rock Inscription of Candasdia, By the Late 
Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sdstru — This inscription belongs to the 
3rd century and is in Brahmi characters. The place where the 
inscriptions are found seems to have been a residence of Buddhist 
monks and there are traces of a Stupa ; an excavation may 
reveal the Stupa itself, 

Betma Plates of Bhojadeva. Samvat 1076, By I), B. 
Diskalkar. — This Bhoja is the famous Bhoja of Dhara of Srngara- 
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prakasa fame. Very few epigraphical records of the reign of 
Bhoja have come to light and consequently this is of great 

importance. 

Quarterty Journal of the Andhra Historical Research 

Society, October, 1927. 

The Historical Importance of the PurdnaSf By S. Bhlma- 
§ahkara Rao, B.A. — The author following Mr. Pargiter declares 
that there is much historical matter in the Puranas and that a 
careful investigation will reveal many more facts. 

Judicial Procedure in Ancient India, Prof J, Rdmayyd 
Paniulu, B,A,, B.L, — The information given in this article is 
based on Madhavacarya's Vyavahara Kanda. He deals with the 
constitution of courts in ancient India; with the various classes 
of courts ; the officers of the court; the methods of conducting 
cases; methods of taking evidence; the native and quatification of 
witnesses; native of various documents; court-fees and so on. 

Literary gleanings, By ilf. Rdmakrsna Kavi, M. A. — Mr. 
Ramakrsna Kavi gives some information regarding: — 

1. Riiyyaka. — The identification of Ruyyaka with Rucaka 
is reaffirmed. 

2. Ksirasvdmin , — The commentator on the Amara is 
referred to a period after Bhoja and before Krsnalllasuka. (i.e.) 
1060 — 1300. This Ksirasvamin is a native of the modern 
Uttaramallur or Uttaramerur of the Chingleput district This 
Ksirasvamin is probably different froiB the author of a drama 
Abhinavaraghava. 

3. Jayamahgald . — A number of commentaries under this 
name are now available. A ]ayamanga|a on the Sankhyakarika is 
attributed to one Sankaracarya; another ]ayamahga|a on the 
Kamandakanitisara is attributed to a Sankaracarya; a third Jaya- 
mahgala on the Kamasutras of Vatsyayana goes in the name 
of Sankara. Mr. Kavi says that all these authors are identical 
and that this Sankara lived about 1400 A, D. Sankara, the 
author of the Yogasutrabhasyavivarana also is the same 
Sankara. 

4. Vindhyamsin, — Here the author tries to identify 
Vindhyavasin with Vyadi, the predecessor of Patanjali. 

5. Bhiksu, — ^The Bhiksu referred to by commentators on 
Kumarila is Dharmakirti. 
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■ 6. Vidyamnya , — Vidyaranya the great Vediiitin, wrote 00 
music also and that work goes by the name of Sahgitasara* 

7. Avantisimdarl in Svapnavasavadatta* Mr. Kain sees in 

the word found in the Svapnavasavadatta a reference 

to the Avantisundarl pi Dandin. 

8. Sd/fikhyanayakamMhava.- — An old writer on Sahkhya 
and Kavi identifies him with Mathara. ■ 

Cheedivalasa Plates of Devendra Varma. By R. Subba Rao^ 
AL A,^ L,T. — Mr. Subba Rao edits the above mentioned plates 
which are three in number. Devendravarma belongs to about 
746 A.D. The author gives a summary of the contents of the 
inscription and adds a note on the Ganga Chronology. 

Kaumudhnakoisava. — The text of the drama Kaiimudi- 
mahotsava is edited in a supplement. 

The Hindustan Review, October, 1927. 

Arthasastra of Kautilya — Its age. 

The author tries to show that the Arthasastra text is much 
later than the period of the Mauryas; it probably belongs to the 
period of the later Guptas. 


A LETTER OF APPRECIATION. 


Savoy Hotel^ 

Ootacamandf 

10 — 12 — 27 . 

Dear Professor Kuppuswami, 

I beg you to accept my best thanks for kindly presenting 
me with the first three numbers of the Journal of Oriental 
Research. I have perused most of the articles with the greatest 
interest and much benefit to myself, and I was greatly impressed 
with the high standard of scholarship, the originality of thought 
and the soundness of critical methods displayed in those contri- 
butions. I am especially glad to see that you pay attention also 
to Tamil Literature, which, as proved by several articles in the 
Journal, is intimately connected in many respects with Sans- 
krit Literature. I wish you all success for your Journal which, 
if it is carried on in the same spirit, will certainly be classed 
among the leading journals devoted to Indian History and 
Literature. 


With kind regards, 
Yours very sincerely, 

' H. Luders. 
Professor of Sanskrit, 
Berlin University. 



THE AGE OF gRi MADHUSUDANA SARASVATl, 


By 

R. KRISHNASWAMI SASTRI^ B, 

SUB-REGISTRAR, MANNARGUDI, 

Sri Madhusudana Sarasvati is a star- of first magnitude in 
the galaxy of AdYaitic authors. His encyclopaedic learning, liis 
brilliant dialectics, and his uncompromising advocacy ofAdvaita 
have earned for' him an abiding place in the list of Sanskrit phi- 
losophic writers. Though an adept in the baffling technicalities 
of modern Nyaya, he keeps in his heart the flame of devotion 
to §ii Krsna undimmed and in describing the charms of the 
Lord in his Giidharihadlpikd on the Gita, he often rises to the 
highest altitudes of genuine eloquence. His Ananditmamldkim^ 
a hymn of more than 100 Stanzas in praise of Sri Krsna shows 
that he is a poet of no mean order. He it was who took up the 
gauntlet thrown down by Vyasarajasvami in his famous Nydya-- 
mrta 2 >nd put forth before a wondering world his magnum opus 
the famous Advaita Siddhif QonidXmng z systematic refutation of 
all the arguments that have been urged against the Advaitavada; 
The Advaita Siddlii has since maintained its value as a magnifi- 
cent storehouse of convincing arguments in defence of the 
Advaitavada. An intimate knowledge of the works of Sri Madhu- 
sudana Sarasvati has, in fact, come to be regarded as the high 
water-mark of Vedantic scholarship. 

It is a matter for genuine regret that no reliable information 
is available regarding the age in which he lived and the main 
incidents of his life. Even the question of his date remains un- 
settled. We shall, therefore, attempt in the sequel to determine 
the age in which he lived by an examination of all available evi- 
dences both internal and externah Many such attempts have 
already been made by various scholars to which we should like 
to make a brief reference at the outset* 

(1) The late eminent judge and Sanskrit scholar, Kaliiiath 

Trimbak Telang of Bombay, discussed the question before the 

■ ■" " """ ' 
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Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1874. We have 
not been able to have a look at these papers. We find a bona 
reference to the subject in the following passage in Mr. V. N. 
Naik's small brochure: — 

In the same year (1874) he read two learned papers (1) 
on the Calukya Copper plates (2) on the Date of Madhusttdana 
Sarasvati, the author of Gita Gudharthadipika. In this paper he 
combated the views of Lassen and Burnouf that Madhusudana 
lived in the XVI century A. C. Telang came to the conclusion that 
he flourished in the reign of Aurangazeb either at the end of the 
fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth century '^' (Kdsindth 
Trimbak Telang p. 67). There is evidently some confusion of 
thought in the portions italicised above. Aurangzeb ruled bet- 
ween 1658 and 1707 A. D. We may not be wrong if we assume 
that according to Mr. Telang Madhusudana Sarasvati lived in the 
latter half of the 17th century and the beginning of the 18th 
century A. D. 

(2) The next attempt to determine the age of Madhusiidana 
Sarasvati is contained in the Sanskrit introduction to Bopadeva's 
HarilUctViveka with Madhusudana Sarasvati's Commentary publi- 
shed in the Calcutta Oriental Series. Pandit Isvara Candra the 
writer of the introduction claims to he a lineal descendant of 
Madhusiidana Sarasvati and states that his information is based 
upon Vaidika Vada Mimamsa a family history of the western 
Vaidika Brahmans of the Kasyapa Gotra living in Bengal. Ac- 
cording to this history Madhusudana Sarasavati was a contem- 
porary of Tulasidas, the great Hindi poet and devotee (1532 to 
1620 A. D.). 

(3) In the Introduction (pp. 4 to 6) to the Catalogue of 
Sanskrit Manusucripts acquired for the Government Sanskrit 
College Benares during 1918-1919, Mr. Gopinath Kaviraj M.A. 
the present principal of the College writes as follows : — 

^^Beiiig as I take him (Madhusudana Sarasvati,) to be, on the 
strength of evidence furnished by Purusottama a pupil of 
Raghunatha Siromani, a contemporary of Nrsimhasrama, both 
of whom are said to have been defeated in argument by Narayana 
Bhatta in a public controversy, he may be placed in the middle 
of the 16th Century; for Siromani's date is about 1520 A. D. and 
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Nrsiiiihasrama , cGiiipleted, his ■ Taiituwhk^.ka in Saiiavat 

1604 or 1547 AD. 

(4) In Jiis learned' introduction to the 
of,¥adiiidra(p. XXVI) published in the Gaiekwad Oriental Series^ 
Mr. M. R. Teiang assigns Madhiisudana Sarasvati to 1700 A,.D. 
without assigning reasons for his view, 

(5) In the Annals of the Bhandarkar Heseardi Institute Yol. 
VI'IL Part II (1926-27) there is a learned article on Nfadhii- 
stidaiia Sarasvat! : His Life' and Works by Praliiad C. Diraiiji^ 
M.A., L. L. M, After a careful examination of all the avihiblo tvH- 
deiices^ he concliides that “ M ad liiisuda. na must have lived in Hie 
latter half of the 16th and the former of the centiiry" '’V 
Having-thus summarised the literature (available to us) on ilie 
subject we shall now proceed to state our view of ilie matter. \Te 
hold that M'adliusitdana Sarasvati must be assigned io ihe l^isf 
three quarters of the seventeenth ceniuary A, IX ■ Our view is 
based on the following considerations : — - 

(A) It is well known that Madhusiidana Sarasvati wrote his 
Aeivaita Suidht^ in answer to Vyasarajasvami’s Xyayd mrta» 
Vyasarajasvaini lived between T446 and 1539 A. D, Supposing' 
that a period of 50 years should at last have elapsed betwee n the 
writers, we may assign Madhiisudana Sarasvati to the end of the 
16th centuary A. D. at the earliest. 

(B) Similarly, we can see that the AdvaihirainaraAsatm 
was Written as a reply to Aahkara Misra’s Bhedarainad Sankara 
Misra intended his Bhedaraina as a counterblast to Sri Harsa's 

He says 


tSahkara Misra's appears to have received another re joinder 

in Mallanaradhya^s or which was commented upon by 

Nrsimhasrama in his (Vide Nos. 4524 and 4525 in Vol Xef 

the Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. in the Government Oriental 
Library Madras). Mallanaradh;, a says. 

This is the same as the one referred to by Ramakysna Diksita 

in his ^ IM I (p. 295 of the Sri Venkates^vara Press Edi- 
tion). It may be noted that Dhartna Raja Diksita, RSmakjsna s father 
and author of the Vedanta paribha^ refers to Nrsimha&ama as his 
pdi'ani'agur'u. 
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3?^ ^3[#cW: II 

To this Madhiisudana Sarasvati rejoins in the following 
verse :■ — 

aitl ^RI^l^TW: |i 

Sankara Misra lived after 1529 A, D. as pointed out by Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath Jha in his introduction to Sankara 
Misra's Vddimnoda published in the Sydmacharan Sanskrit Series^ 
Allahabad. 

(C) The learned writer of the introduction to the 
states that Madhusudana Sarasvati wrote a commentary on the 
Appayya Diksita whose date has been fixed be- 
yond any possibility of doubt to be between 1554 and 1626 A. D. 
If with Mr. P. C. Divanji we assume an interval of 50 years to 
have elapsed between Appayya Diksita and his commentator, 
Madhusudana Sarasvati should be assigned to the 2nd quarter of 
the 17th Century A. D. The term occurring in the in- 
troductory verse of Madhusudana Sarasvati's is ex- 
plained by Brahmananda Sarasvati in his as follows:- 

Thus according to Brah- 
mananda Sarasvati whose authority cannot be lightly brushed 
aside, Madhusudana Sarasvati came after Appayya Diksita the 
author of In this connection we may also note 

the benedictory verse of Madhusudana Sarasvati's Bhaktirasayana 


On the very face of it this sfefite-||^^ars to have been intend- 
ed as a refutation of the superiofitp of Siva maintaind by 
Appayya Diksita in some of his controversial works. 

(D) We now come upon what we confidently regard as the 
most positive peice of evidence regarding the age of Madhusudana 
Sarasvati. In his commentary on 

Madhusudana Sarasvati adversely criticises Ramatirtha's inter- 
pretation contained hi his commentary on the same worki. as 
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may be seen from the following passages from the two writers 
which are placed side by side for purposes of easy reference — 

I 





^ acSFi^^aj^r 




(t. I. 1.) 


m. 1. 1. 


II 


|3i3r^?i^ ^#157151 5qp^<qmgtfT- 

JT ¥im=^: I f#Fg “^JTT^PW- I 

#=^frpaomT- (4 ^i. i. 3.) 

^ ^gsipi; (t. m. I. 2.) 

III 

m q{^5F?ji%n^wraqi5:- 3?5[Tfqf^dr^qfei5?:^qR#T 

qrs^q q^q #if^r (^. m, tildqidsq 5Fqqq?^ 

I. 169.) I. 169.) 

IV 

f^cqq^: q^%; ^q^qif^ m 

^J^q^ (^. I. 174) ??q^cT....|ll(g.?II. I. 174.) 

The comments of the two authors on 292 

and 11. 75 may also be consulted in this connection. It will there- 
fore be clear that the date of Ramatirtha would supply an upper 
limit before which Madhusudana Sarasvatl could not be placed. 
Now, when did Ramatirtha live ? Anantadeva, the author of 
%^Tvd?Rq, short treatise on Advaita, refers to Ramatirtha as 
his guru. 



: gwiWTciqLl 


fcT g ttligf^ q cT^tlTO li 
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^?[i=TTcRq J id«i g2[i it 

This Anantadeva was the father of Apadeva, the author of 
the famous and a commentary on 

Sadananda's Vedanta Sara. Apadeva's son Anantadeva was the 
author of '•fflllSfl’C and other works. As he hiinaeif 

says in his he \vas a protege of Baj Bahadur, a chief- 

lain of Kurmacala whom Prof, jolly has assigned to the period 
1644-1664 A. D. The following genealogical table is given for 
facility of reference : — 

Anantadeva (author of-f^f^pg^^and disciple of Ramatirtha.) 

Apadeva (author of rflrrieF^FIsr^I?! 

Anantadeva II (author of etc.,) a 

protege of Baj Bahadur (1644-1664 A. D.). 


Hence we may be justified in placing Ramatirtha tw'O gene- 
rations before Anantadeva II, about the close of the 16th century 
A. D.; and Madhusudana Sarasvati who criticises Ramatirtha 
could not have flourished before the close of the 16th century 
A. D, 

Here w'e should like to remark in passing that the learned 
pandit, who edited the Benares Pandit series, 

identifies the author of with Anantadeva^I I. But this 

identification is wrong for the following reasons : — 

(a) Anantadeva II says at the beginning of his 

that his father Apadeva was the author of and that his 

grandfather Anantadeva 1. wrote the ■%:g7?dcFrq' 

fra inra 

(b) Again, Apadeva quotes the following passages in his 

and introduces them with the words *^‘3^ ciraq^:” 
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and 





and and these passages are' res- 


pectively found on pages 30 and 47 of Anantadeva's | . ^ 

Let us now return to our main enquiry. We have seen that 
Ramatirtha's date supplies the upper 'limit of the age of .Madhii- 
siidana Saras vatL We shall now proceed to determine whether 
a lower limit can also be fixed. Madhiisiidana Sarasvatrs 
famous karika — 

g Ticr^Mr | 

vrrR=5§RTir?w 11” 

which occurs in his Gitagudharthadipika XYIII. 66. is 
found, quoted by Haridiksita in his commentary on Sivagita 
(XIV-43.). Haridiksita was also the author of a 
published in the Anaiidasrama Sanskrit Series. At the end of this 
work, Haridiksita himself gives the date of its completion. 

This year corresponds to 1736 A.D. It will be thus clear that 
by the beginning of the 18th century A. D. Madhusitdana 
Sarasvati's writings had become famous enough to be quoted 
as authoritative. Hence the conclusion irresistibly follows that 
he flourished in the last three quarters of the 17th century 
A. D. and it is gratifying to note that this view is fully 
corroborated by the statement of Tsvara Candra in his 
introduction to about §aka 1600 (1678 A. D.) 

the Emperor of Delhi sent for Madhusudana Sarasvati, who 
vanquished the Pandits of the Royal Court in a public con- 
troversy. Madhusudana Sarasvati was therefore alive in 1678 
A. D. Mr. K. T. Telang's view quoted above, that IMadluisudana 
Sarasvati was a contemporary of Aurangzeb, is also fortified by 
the results of our independent enquiry. 

In conclusion we should like to add a few words regarding 
Madhusudana Sarasvatfs place of nativity. According to the 
Vaidika Vdda Mlnidmsd^ he was a Kanouj Brahman whose ances- 
tors had migrated from their original home and settled at Nava- 
dvipa in the East Bengal. In his Glidgudhariha Dipikd (VI. 34.) 


I . In my introduction to the Advaiiatnakafanda published by the 
Srirahgam ^ri Van! Vilas Press I have adopted the erroneous identifica- 
tion of Anantadeva II with the author of I 
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he makes the following interesting statement 

rrrajfrfir larfeg;: Tlfllorf^l# WI | This naturally 

leads one to suppose that his mother tongue was 
Guzarati. We can however reconcile the two statements by 
positing that he was a Guzarati Brahman whose ancestors had 
migrated to Bengal but did not forget to cultivate their original 
mother tongue in their new home. Mr, R C. Divan ji makes the 
following curious statement — But as he had adopted the appella- 
tion ^^Sarasvati ” which is found to be in vogue in the north, his 
commentator Brahmananda Sarasvatl calls him a ^^Gauda Brah- 
mana''. In the first place we have not come across any such 
passage in Brahmananda Sarasvatfs works. And in the second 
place Mr. Dlvanji ignoi'es the fact that Sarasvati is but the 
name of one of the ten orders of Smarta Sanyasiiis. The appel- 
lation Sarasvatl '' is as common in the south as in the north. 
Sahkarananda Sarasvatl, Krsnananda Sarasvatl, Sadasivendra 
Sarasvatl and Svayaraprakasananda Sarasvatl were all inhabitants 
of South India. 

In a further article we shall give a systematic and critical 
review of all the extant works of §rl Madhusudana Sarasvatl. 


• COMPOLL\^DS IN TAMIL LANGUAGE. 

By 

P. S. SUBRAHMANYA SASTRI, ' 

ASSISTANT EDITOR/ TAMIL' LEXICON^ UNIVERSITY' OF .BIADRAS. 

Tolkappiyanar classifies . compounds or^ 'tokai iiioli under 
six lieads^ : — VertwnaiUokaiy ■ uvamaitiokai^ vinaiitokm^ pan* 
■puilokai^ uininaiUokai, and- anuioliiiokai. Verrumaittokai^ is 
that in which the members which form the compound stand in 
case-relation to each other as por^kutam (gokl-pot)* It coiTes- 
ponds .io taip'ur lisa in Sanskrit Uvamaittokari is that in 
which one member is compared to another as pon*mmi {gold- 
appearance). It corresponds to upamanap'urvapada-karmadharaya. 
A^inaittokai^ is that in which the hrst member ' is a participle 
denoting .time and, the second mem.ber is the noun which it quali- 
fies as koUymai (elephant that kills^: killed' or will It corres- 

ponds:, to a part , of \usesana-piuATipadia-karmadhfu.'aiya« Paiiputto- 
kai® is that in , which, the,' first member'-, is generally a quality 
denoting ' col our,, shape^ extent, .taste.elc.| and the second a noun 
which has that quality, as ■/ernT/',tLfe/.//ra/V(b horse). This also 
corresponds to a part, of 'vi'seana-ptirvapada-kariiiadharaya. Um- 
maittokai^ is that in .which 'each has'.. two^ or more members, the 

,. I it may be 20 teresting to 'note.. th.at^o'&r/ria , Tamil .and . svrwasi? 
hi Sanskrit ,co,iivey the same ■.se.:nse,,:"-.. 

2 Qmp^-mLD,i Q^TmsQ-uj'- iLi, 3ijLD^ 

'id-2ss7iiS''m‘ Q^msQoj Q0^msQiu 

iqlesiLDpQp '&)sQuj turnGiMTifip O^imsGujmr 

piieuT Qpmu QpTm&Qvoir^ S^BsoQoj* (0piT6\\ Os^iThW 412). 

3 Qaip^mixp Qprm&Quj Qoip^miL uS'uj^c^ (Q^tA. ©Frer. 

4 ' ^... t£ip ■ 'iS6)S- ^ iU U-JiSliLO ^iUicd* ,t»Fi76V* 4l4^j* 

5 sreop {Qpiic^ GFrii\ 415). - 

6 01 ^^ mrsfrsSp 

p(^m iS’pQJ _ , 

0£^Qasm iSliup^s^s 

Omdre^ Qmr^SiLjut u^iSdr Q(^ms(}uj, (Qprr^, Of-tAu 416)* 

7 ^s^Quiu-r ua'Quoj QuiuQff. 

Qoj^i^iup QuujQir 'SmpuQuujri 

Qujehi?^dr QumQirj Qm^sBa^m 

ssmis^Puj Q^jqbsQuj* (Qp.Tii\ QF/f^T# 417). 

IU---14 
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members being connected with one another by ^ and ' and denot- 
ing persons, measures, numbers, weights etc., zs.. puH-vir-^kentm, 
(tiger, bow and kentai fish) etc. It corresponds to dvandva in 
Sanskrit Anmolittokaii is the possessive compoimd, the members 
of which may stand to each other in any of the three relations— 
quaIity«nouii relation, conjunctive relation and case-relation. It 
corresponds to Bahuvrihi in Sanskrit. 

It may be noted here that the number of compounds in Tamil 
agree with that of primary compounds in Sanskrit and the names 
given to them in Tamil are more suggestive of their function than 
those in Sanskrit. These compounds are treated in syntax as 
though they are single words^. 

The above classification of Tolkappiyanar is fairly exhaustive; 
but such compounds as karu-niram, cdrai-p-pampiif where both 
the members are either qualities or names which denote the genus 
and species of the same object, are not taken into account ; but 
Cenavaraiyar explains in his commentary on the same sutra that 
they too are panputtokai, on the strength of the expression enna- 
kilaviyiuiif which means ^similar words \ in the sutra. 

All the later grammarians, except the authors of Viracoliyam 
and Pirayokavivekam, i. e., the authors of Neminatam, Nannul, 
Ilakkanavilakkain and Ilakkanakkottu agree, as regards the 
classification of compounds, with Tolkappiyanar. And Nanntilar 
tries to improve upon Tolkappiyanar as regards the definition of 
panputtokai^ so that it may apply to compounds liliQ barn- 
nirauij cdrai^p’-pdnipii etc.’ 

But the author of ViracoHyam, who lived at the time of 
Virarajendra Cola (1062 to 1070 A. D.) and preceded Nanntilar, 
saw that a large number of Sanskrit compounds like amU^ anit- 
ilyam etc., were freely used in Tamil and they, along with some 


1 uAli 8^5ir(sS uja^ 

(Lpilmto Q^irss QuiujwuS 
Qqj p^mLD Qpjss QuhjitqjuSI 

lippuBm rSujg^ QprmsQuj, ( 0 ^j^.G)cF/ra^ 418 ). 

2 (srio&nrp QpfTo^'Siij (Q^rrio* Qe^irio, 420 ), 

3 (sSsfTs^ii QLD!r^fQp(rd 

<^(^Quir-(^Ll(^ 00QuajiT (• iot , 365 .) 
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Tamil compounds like Imru-’nirmnf f anmrn-4oi^^ien^^^^ could 

not be directly explained with the rules on compounds stated by 
Toikappiyanar. Fleiice he began- to classify them exactly in the 
same way as is done in Sanskrit : — iarpiirnian (tatpiirusa) palmml 
(baliu'vrihi)^ kminiataraymii {karmadharaya)^ tuviku (dvigu),. 
imkiniiwmn (dvandva) and amnyapdva (avyayibhfivajh Some 
may say that he might have ■ left out atwiyapCiva since examples 
for it are very rare ; it is true, but such words as yaklMirmnam^ 
the tadbhava of Skt, yathdkraumf are sometimes, found and 
they have to be explained. 

The most important point to be noted in Yiracoliyam, as 
also in Pirayokavivekam whose author closely follows that of 
Vlracoliyam with some difference here and there, is that most of 
the stanzas found in the chapter dealing with compounds 
iokaippatalmn, in both are exactly the translation of the karikas 
on samasa assigned to the authorship of Vararuci in Sanskrit. 
They are as follows 

Varamci 

r-r rr- -rO- ■■ir» -. rCVrT -r- .r - r-r-r 

I! 

VtracdUyani 

^pLj0L^<skuei) QiopsdirmjB^ffiu^ 

/s/roi/Tif^'a/ /Fjra/ (B^GoQpdjQi^ 
Q^rrpuuummiB^irs (sfr^sS>vuurrQi\LSQ^m pjQpitmmu:^ 
spumsmfTUUskiB 

(sff uQffw. QpfrmSf 2.) 

Pirayokavivekam 

ppLi(7^L^(^pj^^uU6^ Qmpsrrw piVeujQ'^ 
k^pu&o eijfrQmt'Qii silu^srih QpQwrri^ OiLj!T^QL^!TL^uj;rdj 
Qs^irpuuS 

spumtr QM'Qp^rmsm slLl^^Qoj, 

(^iSirQojm* 3.) 

1 ^pL^^L^mueo Ofsps^TLopTirujiB ^friiBoj^ir 

mQitrir^Qiik^m Qpibm^ 
Qmpummw^kp‘m mmSojuttm 
m mummtruumm pmQpfrmsijurrs^m 

2n} 
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^ II 

!S7(l^(Qijmunp^Qe0Q^ QoipSHiSSiLDQiuir® 

0j^<si;;T^<'50Q0<TQz_4l umd^pLi0u.6k <Si6)fr/r^''0?@' 
pQ^suiriTid^QeueihGLDfT^ (iLP<sur(^iL!Qj0ii pp^puQuir^^Qij^p 
0{2|j®j;TQi7ir0S5)Lo QiUfTULjLJum ^.L3 QLU[rLjLja(^iS uSiremQL.^ 

irQ^iT^ Q^ums^ 3 *) 

^PH(5 i^pGpiTiobis Qeu fh^’miD QuulLl^^lL /50,0’icT 

QmpQuiT0 OfTidrmLn L£‘mptl9(^QS)LD S^lLQlS QpiT(SS)Sp^(sSl(^ 
(y>pu^ QixemiSp upispp^^friTpp QpLpp^GtDfj^^Lh 
upu^iQisnso} p uit(bSjvQ[5sqj p ufT^SGiumQ p» 

(iSfrQuUirs, 4 .) 


§jW 7 f q 5 :f¥qf q|f^: fq qf | 

^jCJsQLnTj^uekQLDiTiM iSidrQijj.ri^i Qiij^^Tri (ff^Quifri^Quu^m- 

Ui(§^Lo (sSpjujfr {fleodsmi wpmp^ s^s(IP(o^Qlo!T^ 

(SfT pQ^rmsuij^hrGin U ue\)Qm pQ(ffj>(o5)s 
<sSffliilQLDiTQir i^moii Qsijppi’GLDfr^u QiDGOoSiujQeo* 

Q plT€tSi^ , 4.) 

@0Old.T£^ urnGiDiTi^ iSimrOLOT^ QuumG;^ L%(^Qwrri^iQiu^, 
l^(2)Qlditi^ QujrrpQ(fi^ ^is^ sg^T'afTi^ ^SQpssflp0 
QiDirrt^QiDn-i^ Quj'Bsm^^ s!rii€\)ds^ pOpir^ eu^ih 
QuQ^QiDrr^ ujirQGiQU(^ 6Bff}ujdr Qwtrt^uQu umL^isQ p, 

{iSnQajir^* 7 ). 

qrfqf^^^^^qfl^q q;^WRq: qjf^: | 


^tiqoT fq^q ’q i 

q#qqR qi'qqwii q ii 

(3D6DtQ£/),T^U LSl(^QLD.ri^U6m Lj QLD!Tl^lBp6IS)UjlSp 

iS^Qinn' j^Qtu(TuQufrQ(^^QLDrr^lQuj!TULji}!>S<smd Qssrrm'fSeOiT 
(ipmQLBfr^!Bps(^^ ^mQ/: 6 kGLDfri^iBp ^QsS<siiQwm- 
mmOwniSmirsmiM ^s^/r^fuujiiC'nQer^frr miLipm’Qir, 

{^irQ^rr, Qpires^s, S,) 
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(ipekGwfri^jLj u^i iS ~0 uA Lj eSiQfftpuu 
OpmOtoiTi^j^ ^iksSmw LSdrQi^r^p 
QpdrQwiT^^ s^ihufT m%5ST}ijQ} p,rnm! Qfp^mmoj 
!BmQii}!T^u u^Ljp Qpjmss sdru: pmoj m'ppiSlt^mQs. 

(iSnQujfrs, ^i£rr^, 5 *) 

[Here the author of VIrac5|iyam omitted the class where the 
noiiii qualified by the adjective stands as the first member of' the 
compound (f5f%s4 since, perhaps, it was difficiiit for himho 

find an example for it in Tamil language; and hence, he stated that 
Kanniatarayaixi is of 6 kinds, instead of 7 as found in Sanskrit 
But the author of Pirayokavivekam has included it also and gives 

as an example for it.] 

q5fIoqq cff I 

q^rsfq ^pT: II 

g tI ^fecT: I 

i (pdrQu):ri^]tudiis£‘iU 0 Qsj Gpitsifis d/j.TQcssr GLD:ri^pQ.^!Tms 
Q^t 7 <skQLn.rj^LU<ije 9 uj u,ras w 0 €>^i ^ais^^^(7/)w [Gtu 

QjmQLDiT^(jufrL&^Q Qirpiru) Qj.Tujfsf! ^^LDmiTifmT 

(BmrQi-Dfri^iun-^mffp ^r^radr (npiS'^Geih 

■ ■ . ■ (©?ir(c<rj.. O^.T63)«f. 6.) 

(if drQiMiri^u Qu^Ms=i7 eSImL^dQ^rr Qpffm^' Sp^is 

ujQj^S ujijf uiTQi QpLtmmd ^^srrappiQ&j ' 
uSdrQLD^Ti^p Qpmpdr^ ^LD.TSj7irpGpfrij^pQffpirwfr 
LDmQwfTifip GptrppQp^ Qp^Gmm 

, {iSsQmns* ffuan's^, 6.) 

g^q^f^cTi§: 5n% ii 



aRqrf^ II 


1 He has not mentioned that class of avyayibhava where the 
members are noans, as madhyegarara since such words have not been 
taken into 'Famil language. 

2 Cf. Bhattoji Diksita’s vytti on 
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?!cU^Nl'd+l'i'=0‘^5l'5n'=) II 

snWFI 5rFI^SlWl*I%: I 



^pQ(T L^dr£2!^S (^^dsiw .^Jfrujdr 

iSpUp U)7 QldQ^ a^^^L^T QL£.T0.®.^Q^^iTa5« QLJ^m!'^i!Qs 

.ypvfi wsja^uj tuiiSuasii Qm.ruHQf^P 

Qffiribupis Qpjdssaes Q(u4.>a'!r (tfipAesm ^'Suii^^sQs. 

' (6^. nQ OJu^ > S^WfTS^, 8.) 

Tlie statement ‘ GtL.ruLjQpssip iSp(^m' which 

means that the relative importance of the first or second member 
in avyayibhava and npamita samasa will change, is made on 
the strength of the words qpj: andg|^: in ^ sn^ 

and 5?^5t|5T: ^^W.’ respectively. The author 

of Viracolit’am, having dealt with this classification 
of compounds in 5 stanzas, mentions also the classification 
made by Tolkappiyanar as the opinion of a class of Tamilians. 

Tlie onlv point of difference between these two kinds of 
classificatirm is only with respect to avyayibhava andnantatpunisa, 
since other tatpurusas, dvandva and bahuvrihi are identically^ the 
same as verrumaittokai, iimmaittokai and anmolittokai, though 
with different names, and karmadharaya and dvigu may 
somehow or other be brought under uvamattokai, vinaittokai and 
paiipiittokai. 


BUDDHADATTA. 

By 

S; JAMBUKATHAN M.A. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, RANGOON. 

Buddiiadatta, the father of Buddhist Exegetica! Literature, 
flourished in South India about the 4th Century A, D. He un- 
questionably belongs to a generation of scholars earlier than , the 
reputed Buddhagliosa whose Pali commentaries have obtained 
great publicity and acceptance during the last SOO years and more 
to the detriment of Buddhadatta's works. These latter have been, 
of late subjected to so much neglect that there is not a single 
monastery in Burma to my knowledge, where the works are 
studied or taught at the present day. So complete has been the 
eclipsing af Biiddhadatta, by the fame of 1iis over-rated successor. 

Tradition has taught that the two great commentators lived 
at the same time and that their works were almost synchronous 
in point of their composition. Even apart from the fabulous 
element in the Burmese (Buddhaghosuppatti) account, a close 
student of Pali Literature will find in it very little indeed that may 
be reconciled with the simplest canons 'of textual criticism. In 
early Pali Literature, it is always true that the more prolix the 
style, the later the work. Buddhadatta's works are all marked by 
a highly epigrammatic style which had its vogue during the early 
centuries of the Christian Era. Again Buddhadatta's mode of 
presenting his matter is further evidence of the priority of his 
works. It is different from, though as valuable as, that of the 
patiniddesa, the method of Buddhaghosa’s expositions. 

The attempt to make tlie two teachers contemporaries of 
each other is rendered still more difficult by a statement in the 
epilogue to the Sammoha vinodani, ascribed to Buddhagliosa. 
The statement in question asserts that the work was undertaken 
at the instance of another Buddhaghosa, so that there were at 
least 2 Buddhagho§as living about the 4 or 5th Century A. D, 
Buddhadatta was not only a predecessor of Buddhaghosa but one 
whose works are presupposed by, and paved the way for, the 
works of Buddhaghosa, 
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The Sasanalahkara, following the tradition, makes them both 
co-contemporaries of the Talaingking San Lan Krom, who ruled 
at Arimaddanapura in Burma, the modern Pagan on the banks 
(jf the Irrawaddy. This San Lan Krom was in all probability a 
member of the Salankayana Dynasty of kings who, as far as his- 
torical records (most of them copper-plates) prove, from the time 
of Samudragupta till 350 A. D. continued to be kings (Maha- 
rajahs) at Vehgipura, on the Coromandel coast, noted for their 
naval power and maritime commerce. The same kings seem to 
have extended their patronage to the Buddhist Clergy resident 
at Kancipura and elsewhere in their dominions. It is also note- 
worthy that this same San Lan Krom is credited with the intro- 
duction of Buddhism into Burma. 

The fact that the Salahkayana kings are not mentioned in 
the works of Buddhadatta, however, cannot tell us much, not 
even that Buddhadatta himself had never travelled up to Burma, 
where amongst the Clergy his works soon grew popular and 
came to be used in the chief monasteries ; for the name 
of the Ceylonese king of the period, too, is absent in his chief 
commentaries. All these, howe%'er, contain a reference to a ruler 
at Uragapura the modern Uraiyur,^ then a flourishing port on the 
banks of the Kavei'i Delta. To Accuta Vikrama of the Kadamba 
line of kings, Buddhadatta, though a clergyman, had attached 
himself as a minister according to the prevailing custom there. 
Jlandatta, the name under which Buddhadatta is knowm to Tamil 
Buddhists, is mentioned with due deference in early Tamil Lite- 
rature, as the chief advisor of the ruling king at Uraiyur. In the 
light of this evidence, we can explain why from his works, the 
names of other contemporary kings have been excluded and all 
the tribute of the acknowledgement is paid to his official patron. 
Kings of Ancient India, especially those in the south, have regu- 
larly had for such advisors or ministers, competent scholars who 
might be Brahmins or monks. 

By birth, Buddhadatta belonged to India, though to Ceylon 
is due the credit of giving him his education. His owm w'ords 


I It should be remembered in this connection that the correct 
view seems to be that U fagapufa in Sanskrit does not correspond to 
UraiySr but correspmids to the old 3.l<fvSy or the Sanskritised Haldsya 
which answers to the modem Madura in the South. Khlidasa mentions 
U fagapHiM in versa S9 df canto, VI which corresponds to the modern 
Madura. S, K> SastH.] . ■ ^ 
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leadus.t'O thinkthat.he was born in a Brahmin family at Uraga- 
pura, the, flourishing, seaport which swarmed with metropolitan 
markets, and men of all nationalities. It is situated at the head 
of the Kaverl Delta and in the' first centuries of the Christian Era 
, could be reached by flat-bottomed coasting vessels. It was the 
,, capital of the Cola country which ,was proverbial for.; its .fertility 
of soil, luxuriant vegetation and extensive fields. , 

Buddhadatta has not .left us much information about his 
boyhood. We must surmise that he received the usual Brahmin- 
ical training in his childhood and acquired from his parents the 
love of truth and a thirst for knowledge and alm^e all his inimi- 
table courage of conviction. His intimate knowledge of certain 
Brahmin customs and speculations would lead us to believe that 
it was acquired befoi'e his conversion to Buddhism and before 
the restrictive rules ' of Buddhist monachism could effectively 
narrow his vision of the outer world. 

We next find him as a member of the local clergy, residing 
at the Kelasa Vihara, on a hill a mile from Uragapura, built by 
Kanhadasa or Venhiigopa, another Kadamba King of a previous 
generation. This Venhudasa is the same Visnudasa, whose 
conversion of the Cola King is detailed in the lOth Chapter of 
Visnupurana. He does not however seem to have won any 
degree of distinction at Kelasa Vihara about this period. He must 
have felt that his education could not be completed without a trip 
across the channel to Ceylon and an intercourse with the monks 
of Anuradhapura, whose fame of Buddhist scholarship reached, 
even at that early time, vSuch remote places as China and Tibet. 
Accordingly Buddhadatta crossed the seas, by native sailing ves- 
sels and arrived at the Cola port in Ceylon. Next we hear that 
he spent a number of years in Ceylon at the Mahavihara, the great 
monastery at Anuradhapura. It appears that foreign students 
migrating to Ceylon for study went to this particular monastery, 
though there were other towns as well with great monasteries in 
them. 

Here he appears to have composed his earliest work a quasi- 
clerical work, wrongly attributed to Buddharakkhita. This poem 
which occupies a peculiarly high positipn ; in the realm of Pali 
poetry, analogous to that of Milinda Panha in Pali Prose, pays in 
language of the highest pro^y of the greatest 

plexity, meet praise to. the., .Great trader wjbo renounced" the 
world and found the True way*. recalls the 
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exquisite of Sanskrit poems with any of which it would bear quite 
favourable comparison. The author, though a clergyman, is yet 
young, full of life and emotion, and paints most gorgeous descrip- 
tions of life and men. 

The Enlightened one is praised for his extraordinary power 
of determination in resisting the charms of the palace. Making 
that a basis, Buddhadatta most poetically portrays the features and 
lineaments of Princess Yasodhara the mother of Rahula. Unique 
in Pali Literature, it has its parallel only in the works of Sanskrit 
writers like Bfuia and Kalidasa. 

jinalahkara established the repute of Buddhadatta as a most 
venerable member of the Order and as one of the best writers of 
Pali verse. Recognised throughout Ceylon as a great scholar, he 
was much in requirement at the court of other Buddhist princes, 
for Buddhadatta was invited by the kings of Vehgi, whose patron- 
age had set the Buddhist school at Kaficipura on a sound basis, 
as well as by the Chief of Miladu. It is not unlikely that Bud- 
dhadatta was consulted, if not actually deputed, in connection 
with introducing Buddhism into Burma, where the kings of 
Vehgi, the Salahkayanas, had made more or less permanent 
settlements. 

During the years of his residence at Anuradhapura he should 
have studied the Sinhalese commentaries in the original, for there 
is no evidence to show that they were available in any other 
tongue at the time. The work of translating or exploiting the 
Sinhalese commentaries still waited to be done by scholars like 
himself. Buddhaghosa, whose name has cast that of Buddha- 
datta into the obscurest shade, chose to translate the commen- 
taries, just as any competent scholar wanting the capacity for in- 
dependent thought atid original composition, might prefer to 
render into another language what has already been written in 
one, and deserves the respect that is due to all honest work. But 
Buddhadatta’s choice was different, and the divergence in aim 
and achievement of the two great authors is a direct consequence 
of this. Buddhadatta saw that though the act of translation did 
not demand of its votary much more than a mastery of the voca- 
bulary and idioms of the foeei^n language, it was yet too slow and 
tedious a process to be attempted with reference to the Buddhist 
writings by any single scholar. The works in Sinhalese were as 
numerous as they were of value and a scholar might not hope- to 
help Buddhist culture to any appreciable extent by translating 
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even six or seven of the copious Sinhalese common tones Thus 
it was that he preferred to give in a few original works of h,s own 
,11 the knowledge of the Sinhalese exegetical hteratnre he was able 
to acquire in a life-time. His works therefore stand as a remark- 
able achievenrent, presentmg m Pali valuable 
Lie till his time only in Sinhalese. The matter of the Sml atee 
hook is allowed to pass through ‘ the prism ol a vigorous intel- 
tocfrndexpressedtoa style of writing hardly less than the 

, greatest. 


grcciicoi. 

According to the Gandhavaiitoa, Buddhadatta composed live 
works in all, namely, 


The ‘ ]inalahkara ’-a votive Wreath for the ]ina. 

The ‘ Vinaya Vinicchaya ’-Vinaya determined. 

The ' Uttara Vinicchaya ’-Further issues determined. 
The ‘ Abhidhammavatara ’-Introduction to Abhidhamma. 
preceded by the ‘ Ruparupa Vibhaga 


5 . The < Madhurartha VilasinI ’ The commentaiT on Bud- 
dhavamsa. _ ^ Uv, 


dhavamsa. iiip 

A close student of Buddhadatta will surely be struck by the 
■ .u ? olL the sroup of Buddhadatta’s works. I, for 
unity that marks the § P to each of the works a de- 

one, perceive a scheme J J jinalankara, the earliest 

finite place as a part of a bigger wh J dedicate 

of the gospel. Next, in vin ^ Buddha as in- 

of self-control and discip m , p studied analytically 

dispensable to the attainment jn Pali. The settle- 

and rendered available for u ure g Vinaya Vinicchaya 

menl of doubtful poiuts left — ^ m the Vm^a 

forms the subject mattei o Literature, another of 

work, the whole of crystallised, 

. the ‘Tee baafcte df ‘T « ,ppeare to have 

in classical Pah verse, n n now forms a 

pvecededthe < Abhi^m®-A«t^ elasaifiction. 

Sr" Ltr-ria " on -ont 

brevity has unfortunately b«. ■rf'^rmtoomer « irrltohng 
•handbooks’ of Buddhisl Plul^P^ JfAbbLamma Avatta 

in the extreme. One whQ Im 
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and also the Sanskrit Sntras of. Yoga or Nyaya tends to place the 
Abliidhamma Avatara amongst the most important works on 
. philosophy. ■ 

To the Sutta Pitaka, or the mass of tradition that had been 
aeciimulating ever since the Parinirvana of the Biiddha^ threaten- 
ing to mystify and obscure the personage it was intended to 
glorify, Buddhadatta must have given his attention as to some 
serious cause of dread. Accordingly, in his commentary on the 
Buddhavamsa which is by itself an almost unintelligible fragment 
of antiquity, Buddhadatta preserves what in his opinion deserved 
such preservation. 

Thus we see that he has done what was distinctly above the 
capacity of a mere commentator who, when stripped of the halo 
of a remote past, is no better than a dignified annotator. Biid- 
dhadatta aimed very high and gave to the world, within the 
compass of about four thousand verses, the entire Buddhist 
religious literature, extending from the old traditional stories 
and legends to the most practical points of religious life and 
thence to the most abstruse philosophical literature. His work 
is marked by an anxiety to give to the Buddhist faith the status 
of an organised religious system, strong in its principles and steady 
and unequivocating in its statement of them and backed by an 
acceptable system of psychology and metaphysics. His ambi- 
tion was to raise Buddhism from a popular, uncertain, supersti- 
tious congeries to the high level of other Indian philosophical 
systems by giving it in the learned tongue, Pali, a new body of un- 
exceptionable literature similar to the Sutta Literature of the 
Sankhya, Yoga, and Vaisesika schools. It will be no exaggeration 
to say that the VibhajjavMin School, so very influential for 
centuries, owed much to the pioneer work of Buddhadatta. 

Though none could have realised better than Buddhadatta 
himself the supreme importance of the work and the value of his 
own services to Buddhism, he most rigorously excluded from his 
works references to himself, as though it were his intention to 
show the world how thoroughly convinced he himself was in the 
nio-souF theory he established as Law. His work reminds us 
of the practice of modern scientists who write treatises on their 
subjects more to give the world what they have discovered of the 
Truth than to make their work an occasion for personal adver- 
tisement and self-display. Selfless is Buddhadatta to the extreme 
and it is only a very careful scrutiny coupled with a desire to 
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know the author from his work that reveals to us glimpses^ dim 
and distant, of the great genius who came forward for the first 
time to restore in all its pristine purity the Buddhist faith that 
might otherwise have been lost in the mazes of popular supersti- 
tion or absorbed irrecoverably in the Hindu Religion. 



FRAGMENTS OF MATRGUPTACARYA. 

By 

T. R. Chintamani, m. a., 

Librarian, Adyak Library. 

Matrgiipta occupies a very important place in the galaxy of 
poetico-iiietoricians. Why time has thrown into oblivion the 
works of such an illustrious author as Matrgupta, it is difficult 
to imagine. So far we have not been able to unearth any of the 
lost works of Matrgupta. Consequently an attempt is made in 
this paper to bring together all available quotations from the 
works of that author and present them to the world of scholars 
in a connected form. 

Indian History is very cruel with regard to the age, 
activities, nativity and personal history of most of the important 
figures in the political as well as literary history of Ancient 
India. Still there are a few living figures for us in this distance 
of time. Matrgupta is one of those few. While his works 
are lost, his personal history is well-known. We have sufficient 
records to determine the exact date and period of this writer ; 
materials regarding his personal history are also available. He 
therefore does not share the fate which is common to most of 
the Sanskrit writers. 

Kalhana in his Rajatarahgini gives the following account of 
Matrgupta: — 

Harsavardhana, alias Vikramaditya, had in his court 
a poet by name Matrguptai. He was very conservative 
and consequently was not prepared to push himself up to royal 
favour of his own accord. The king was not unaware of the 
high poetic talents and deep culture of his protege; but he inten- 
tionally ignored him. In absolute poverty, without proper 
food, decent clothing, and timely sleep, the poet continued 
to serve his master with diligence. He knew no comfort. 

At last the time came when his stars began to exert their 
influence, being in the ascendant. On a particular night it 
happened by chance that all the guards were asleep; the lamp 
which was dimly burning in the apartments of the king was put 
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out by a strong wind; the king wanted the lamp to be re-lit but 
there was no servant to do it. He shouted at the top of his 
voice but there was no response from any of the guards. Matr- 
gupta who was waiting at the gate entered and did the needful. 
While he was about to retire, the king wanted to know his exact 
position in life and asked him how he alone was awake at that 
dead hour of night. The poet composed the following verse on 
the spur of the moment. 


^McT: 

5T II 

Rajatarangini III- 


481 . 


On hearing this verse, the king realised the sin he had 
committed by neglecting his duty in not having recognised the 
merits of the poor, needy and eminent poet and began to con- 
template as to how best he could expiate the sin. 

At dawn he rose, having already come to a conclusion with 
regard to Matrgupta. The kingdom of Kasmir was then without 
a ruler. That kingdom was his vassalage and the responsibility 
of finding a suitable ruler to that country devolved upon Harsa. 
Now he called upon Matrgupta and handed over to him a note 
in which there was an order to his ministers at Kasmir that Matr- 
gupta should be anointed their king, and bade Matrgupta 
deliver it unto the hands of his ministers at Kasmir and do as 
they required. The poet was unaware of what the king had 
written and did as ordered. He marched along to Kasmir with 
many asupicious omens at every step. And as soon as he 
delivered the Royal message, he was anointed king of that 
country. We also learn from Kalhana that he was not of the 
same place to which Harsavardhana belonged. Probably he 
was a Southerner, 

This is the story of Matrgupta which we find narrated in 
the Rajatarangini. Whatever might be the actual significance 
of this anecdote, the following incontrovertible facts could be 
deduced from this account. 

i. that Matrgupta was a contemporary of king Harsa- 
vardtrana; 
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ii. that he was a king of Kasmir; and 

iiL that he was a great poet. 

The Rajatarahgini itself mentions him as a contemporary of 
poet Bhartrmentha and this fits in well with other facts. Conse- 
quently the date of Matrgupta synchronises with that of §ri 
Harsa (606—647 A, D,). 

About the works of Matrgupta we have absolutely no infor- 
mation, We are not in a position to definitely postulate what 
works he might have written. From the evidences available, 
the following facts could be gathered. 

I, He might have commented on the Natyasastra of 
Bharatamuni. The basis of this conjecture is as follows : — 

On page 348 of the India Office Catalogue we find the des- 
cription of a manuscript called Natyapradipa. Therein the 
author Siindaramisra makes the following statement — 

m wr:— 



From this it is possible to draw two conclusions (u e.) that 
Matrgupta commented upon the Natyasastra or that he commen- 
ted upon the two verses given above in some context or 
other. The more probable of the two conjectures is that he 
commented upon the whole work. 

il. Matrgupta should have been a poet of no mean order. 
The verses ascribed to him by Kalhana in his Rajatarahgini, by 
Valiabhadeva in his SubhasitavaH, by Ksemendra in his 
Aucityavicaracarca — all speak for themselves. These verses 
might have been composed at random, or they might have 
formed part of a complete work; but about that we have no in- 
formation at present. 

IIL Raghavabhatta in his commentary on the Sakimtaia, 
Sarvananda in his commentary on the Amarakosa, Vasudeva in 
his commentary on the Karpuramanjari and certain other writers 
give copious extracts from an unknown work of Matrguptacarya. 
That unknown work should have been an extensive one, dealing 
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with rhetoric, dancing/ rasas, principles of literary criticism and 
so on. The work should have been modelled on the Natyasas- 
tra of Bharata. 

Before proceeding to the actual quotations themselves one or 
two points have to be cleared with regard to Matrgupta's date 
and identity. Matrgupta cannot be identified with Kalidasa as 
Mr, Bhau Dhaji seems to surmise. The arguments of Bhau 
Dhaji have been systematically refuted iby various scholars and 
those arguments need not be repeated here again. 

Dr. De in his Sanskrit Poetics '' says, with regard to 
Matrgupta ^^and probably he (Matrgupta) belongs to 
comparatively recent times, being certainly unknown to Abhi» 
navagupta, Dhanika and other writers''.^ From this it is clear 
that Dr. De regards Matrgupta, the alankarika to be different from 
the protege of Harsavardhana. Dr. De admits that Matrgupta is 
referred to by Sai'adatanaya in his Bhavaprakasika and 
consequently Matrgupta should have flourished either in the 11th 
or 12th century (/, 6’.) later than Abhinavagupta and earlier than 
Saradatanaya. 

Now it needs only to be pointed out that Dr. De was not 
correct when he remarked that he was unknown to Abhinava- 
gupta. In his Abhinavabharati, Abhinavagupta mentions Matr- 
gupta and quotes a verse of his. The passage is this:— 

Page 944 of Vol. IV, of the 
Adyar manuscript of the Abhinavabharati. 

Kuntaka an immediate successor of Abhinavagupta mentions 
Matrgupta by name in his Vakroktijivita. The relevant extract is 
given below. 

cfRf I 

Now that the only objection which Dr. De has in identifying 
the contemporary of Harsavardhana with the alankarika has 
been removed, we believe that Di*. De will reconsider his 
position. There does not seem to be any serious difficulty in 
regarding the two Matrguptas identical. 

Now with regard to the name of Matrgupta, the following 
variations occur. A manuscript of the Tikasarvasva of Sarvananda 

I. Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. I, p. 33. 

16 
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belonging to the Adyar Library calls him Matragupta in one placa 
and Mantragupta in another place. ThisMifference may be due 
to scribal errors. Abhinavagupta gives him the title Bhatta. 
We may now proceed to the actual quotations themselves. 
MATRGUPTA, A POET 






il 

P. 142 of Ksemendra’s 
Aucityavicaracarca. N. S. Ed. 


q wm^ i 



ciq STHK: II 


No. 2550 in Vallabhacleva's SubhasitavalL 



WcT# qUcT: q | 

^ #q3q ^ jtcTI 

'Qcqi'i(il!dmRci4 q #1^ 11 

No. 3181 do. and also 


Rajatarahgini. 

MATRGUPTA, AN ALANKARIKA. 
DEFINITION OF SUTRADHARA. 








l,his is quoted by Raghavabhatta also in his commentary .on 
the Sakuntala. p. s. N. S. Ed. 

3 . ^ is the reading adopted by Rahganatha in his commentary 

on the Vikramorvasiya, p. g. N, S. Ed. 

3 . Raghavabhatta’s reading is p. 5 . N. S. Ed.; Rahganatha 

also, has the same reading, p. 5 . 

4 . Between this and the next line, Ru.ghavabha'Jta has some more 
lines. 
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'cTTR^cffgqHch'h^ldl^N'sIKiJI il 



Pages 5, 6. Vasiideva's commentary on the 
KarpuramahjarL N. S« Ed. 


Vasudeva in his extract from Matrgupta's definition of 
Siitradhara has omitted some lines and they are supplied by 
Raghavabhatta. They are : 





S. Com. P. 5. N. S. Ed. 
ON THE DEFINITION OF NANDI 

Ranganatha on Viki'amoi'vasiya, p. 4; 7. 


EFFECTS OF THE STAGE, DRESS ETC. ON RASA 
t: ^4^: '^*41 II 





1 . is Raghavabhatta’s reading ; also Ranganatha p. 6. 

2 . is Ranganatha’s reading, p. 6. 

3 . 3I4«IR is found in Raghava’s Commentary ; also Ranganatha 

p. 6. 

is Raghava’s reading; 
is Rahganatha’s reading p. 6. 

5 . These lines are quoted by Ranganatha also in his Com. on 

Vikramorvasiya. 
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li Ibid. p. 7. 

ON THE PRAKRTS TO BE USED IN A DRAMA : 

ft 3f#s I 

^Ffiftrcq ^ sr^iftg: || ihui. p.s. 


ON THE DEFINITION OF A NATAKA : 
cP-F ftsqi^tqif^FF; II 



'Tcltw 5ni%ft: II 





^ II 

FPFI cT#F 5 |?t^ II Ibid. p. 9. 

^I«#: Aff^klS^ 1^: il Ibid.p.l3. 


ON BIJA LAKSANA AND ITS PECULIARITIES : 

F5%I Tl^eiW^: | 

Ffsrt ^^4 4Ni^ ^ II 


45% ^ ft te: 45^41# 5 I 

4^^ m %Fr g TO5: || ma. p. is. 
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ON THE LANGUAGES TO BE SPOKEN BY THE VARIOUS 
CHARACTERS : 

#lWFTHR|jIHT qi3^ II Ibid. p. 15. 

ON THE OCCASIONAL USE OF SANSKRIT BY NiCA 
CHARACTERS : 

%sq 

5n# ^ II Ibid, p. 126. 

ON THE DEFINITION OF BHUSANAi : 

II Ibid. p. 20. 

ON WHAT IS KNOWN AS ANTARASANDHl : 

I 

3{lfiRI^ %{^ %?II H^cR^-^rq: II Ibid. p. 20. 

ON THE DEFINITION OF SANCARIKA : 

qi^il I 

cTT l^n jrti: n 

Ibid. p. 57. 

ON THE DEFINITION OF SENAPATI : 

ai^RIpni^rl^ ^ =^raw[^]cTr irt: I 

II Ibid. p. 62, 

ON THE DEFINITION OF HASITA ; 

I. Thirty six varieties of bhnsana have been mentioned by Bharata 
in his Natyasastra. Dhanika tries to combine all of them into one. 
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grum II p. 74-75. 

ON THE USE OF PATAKASTHANAKA ; 

qcTFRR«IFT^5R n II 110- 


ON THE DEFINITION OF THE THIRD 
PATAKASTHANAKA : 


apqfq^ I 

qqi 11 Ibid. p. 123. 


ON THE DEFINITION OF KANCUKIN : 

^ ^ ^BOTq^n; qnq^f^cn: i 

n ibid. p. 154. 


ON THE DEFINITION OF PRATIHARI : 


qi: 5 Rfifj% cfR^cq: 11 


Ibid, p. 1 56. 


ON THE DEFINITION PARICARIKA : 


=q =q qqi % 5Rnq% I 



l#Tr qnicT: m u qftqiftqa il ibid. p. 199. 

ON PHALAYOGA : 


q3ii1^q;iR4 ?i*q^i%; I 

q<5eqp5pqRifqii4 q;«q% II 
?iqt =q feqrr;^ I 

4 ^?r{^ipiOTRe grsqcT n ibid. p. 230. 


1 . is another reading. Ibid, p. 151. 

2. 5 !?^ is another reading. Ibid, p. 123. 

3. is the other reading. Ibid, p, 123. 
— Ibid, p. 151. 
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ON BIBHATSA RASA 
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Ihid. p. 147. 


ON THE THIRTY-SIX VARIETIES OF 
VYABHICARIBHAVAS : 

cPTRp mt I 
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II 

5n^ 51#r^ 31^^ cT^qcTT I 

^ II 

^|«IT II Ibid.p. 150. 

ON THE ANUBHAVAS IN SRNGARABHINAYA : 
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II Ibid. p. 151. 
ON BIBHATSABHINAYA : 
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PLANETARY MOTIONS IN HINDU ASTRONOMY 


By 

SuKUMAR Ranjan Das, M.A., 


Calcutta. 


The earliest notion about planetary motions was that the 
sun and the planets, with the stars, were carried diurnally west- 
ward by a mighty wind or aether, called Pravaha, which was 
moving continuously in a kind of whirling vortex. It was 
supposed that the apparent eastward motion of the planets in 
their orbits was brought about by an overpowering influence of 
the stars, causing them to hang back, and that the irregular 
motions were produced by invisible deities at the apogees and 
the nodes of the different orbits, those at the apogees attracting 
them unequally by means of reins of winds, thus guiding them 
in their course, whilst the others, situated at the nodes, deflected 
to the north or south of the Ecliptic.’' 

The notion that the planets were carried by an aether 
whirled about the sun was one also prevalent in Europe before 
the times of Kepler and Newton. Even Descartes and Leibneitz 
and a crowd of followers bestowed much labour and extensive 
learning in proving the system of vortices to be a necessity^ 

The Hindu astronomers in their earliest attempt to explain 
the planetary motions supposed a uniform motion in a circle 
about the earth but that, they found, did not really represent the 
true motion of a planet in its orbit, although the hypothesis ser- 
ved sufficiently to determine the mean motion and mean place 
of a planet .when deduced from observations .carried on for 
lengthened periods. They knew that every planet in its .course 
was subject to great irregularities,, the. /motion undergoing con- 
tinual changes. . At one. time it would be direct towards -the 
east, until .the .planet x'eached a. stationary, point, where .it .would 
seem to be at rest; then a retrograde motion would begin, and 
continue for a time, till another stationary position was reached, 
and the eastward motion would be repeated. It was to account 
for these irregularities that the epicycle was invented. 

This contrivance was ascribed by the Greeks to Appolloniiis. 
He conceived that a planet in its course described,, with .uniform. 


i' 'Vide Brehpand’sTiihdu’Astfonoro^ S4. 
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motion/ the circumference of a circle^ called the deferent, the 
centre of which was the centre of the earth. It was also sup- 
posed that, whilst the centre of the epicycle was moving east- 
ward ill the direction of the signs, the planet itself was moving 
in a direction contrary to that of the signs. By this hypothesis 
it was easy to show the various changes in the motions of the 
planets. This theory was generally adopted by western nations, 
with the addition of other epicycles, introduced by Ptolemy, 
as necessary for expressing the apparent motions with accuracy, 

Aryabhata was the tirst Hindu astronomer who had correct 
notions of the planetary motions and made corrections in the 
system received by him from earlier sources, specially that of 
Parasara. Lalla followed his method. He ascribed to the 
epicycles, by which the motion of a planet is represented, a form 
varying from the circle and nearly ecliptic. The method 
followed in the old Siirya Siddhanta included in the Panca- 
siddhantika of Varahamihira is different from that followed in 
the Aryabhatiya. The same method in its main principle is 
found in the present text of Siirya Siddhanta. Brahmagupta's 
Khandakhadyaka, though known to have followed the Arya- 
bhatiyam, exactly follows the old Surya Siddhanta in its methods 
of epicycles. It is strange why Brahmagupta has not followed 
the method of the Aryabhata regarding the dimensions and 
elements of epicycles though he himself says that he has 
followed a work of Aryabhata in writing Khandakhadyakam. It is 
hence probable that this Aryabhata whom Brahmagupta is sup- 
possed to have followed is a person entirely different from the 
famous Aryabhata and is a third Aryabhata of that name. 

The Hindus had two methods for calculating the true .place 
of a planet from its mean place, as determined by the rules of 
the Surya Siddhanta. One of these method resembles that of 
Appollonius, with this difference, that whilst the planet moved 
uniformly in its epicycle, whose centre moved in the deferent 
concentric with the earth, the epicycle itself was conceived to 
be variable, the circumference being greatest when the planet 
was in the Apsis (at apogee or perigee; the true and mean places 
being then coincident), and least when the planet was at a dis- 
tance of 90^ from those points. The other method supposes 
that, whilst the mean place of a planet is a point moving uni- 
formly eastward, round the circumference of a circle whose 
centre is the earth, the planet also moves uniformly eastward, in 
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the same time, round the circumference of an equals but eccentric 
circle/ whose centre is situated in the line joining the Apogee 
with the centre of the earth, the distance from it being the 
eccentricity. 

The motion of a planet is of eight kinds, 

1. Vakra (decreasing retrograde motion), 

2. Atbvakra (increasing retrograde motion), 

3. Vikala (stationary), 

4. Manda (increasing direct motion less than the mean 
motion), 

5. Mandatara (decreasing direct motion less than the mean 
motion), 

6. Sama (mean motion), 

7. Sighratara or Ati-sighra (increasing direct motion 
greater than the mean motion), and 

8. Sighra (decreasing direct motion greater than the mean 
motion). 

Of these kinds, the five motions Ati-sighra, Sighra, Manda, 
Mandatara and Sama are direct and the two motions Vakra 
and Ati-vakra are retrograde. 

In order to find the true place of a planet, its mean place 
and that of its apogee are first computed, the difference between 
them (called the kendra or mean anomaly) is taken and its sine 
is found; these are used for constructing the various epicycles. 
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Suppose a circle A B C D represents the deferent of a planet^ 
in the plane of the orbit, the radius being 3438, the centre E 
representing the centre of the earth, and the line A E C the line 
of apsides. Let a small circle at A cutting the line of apsides 
at H represent the epicycle of a planet, the point H of the cir- 
cumference being at the greatest distance from E will be the 
apogee or higher apsis. If we now conceive that while the 
centre of the epicycle (starting from A and supposed to be 
moving in the circumference of the defei'ent in the direction A B 
C D, Le.j in the order of the signs of the Zodiac) completes one 
revolution in the deferent; the planet starting from H and 
moving in the epicycle also completes one revolution in the same 
time, in a contrary direction of the signs. Then, it is assumed 
as a first approximation, that the dii*ection in which the planet 
would appear to be seen at zny time, when viewed from E, would 
be the direction of its true place. The conception here formed 
is that of an ordinary epicycle of an invariable magnitude. But 
the Hindu epicycle has its circumference continually varying, 
being greatest when the centre is at A or C, and least when the 
centre is at B or D. 

Suppose and Cg are the the circumferences of the epi- 
cycle for any of the planets at A and B respectively, then, for any 
intermediate point, M, with anomaly K the circumference of the 

Sin K 

epicycle would be = C^ — ( — Cg ) such a circum- 

ference is called the Sphuta or rectified periphery.^ 

After describing how the rectified periphery of a planef s 
epicycle is constructed, Surya Siddhanta gives the following rule 
for calculating the first equation of the planet, when the kendra 
or mean anomaly is known: — 

Multiply the sines of the Bhuja and Koti (of the first and 
second kendra of a planet) by the rectified periphery (of the first 
and second epicycle of the planet); divide the products by the 
degrees in a circle (or 360®) (the quotients are called the first and 
second Bhuja Phala and Koti-Phala respectively). Find the arc 
whose sine is equal to the first Bhuja phala; the number of 
minutes contained in this arc is called the Manda phala (the first 
equation of the planet).” 

This rule can be interpreted in this way. Suppose H to be 
the intersection of the epicycle, with the line of apsides E A, 


I. SSrya Siddhanta, Chapter II, verse 38 , 
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the higher apsis or apogee. Then a planet supposed to start 
from H, in the epicycle, with a uniform motion, and to describe 
the circumference of the epicycle, in the same time as its centre, 
starting from A, and moving uniformly in the concentric, com- 
pletes its revolution in that circle. When the centre has moved 
over an arc AM of the concentric, in the direction of the signs of 
the Zodiac, the planet P will have moved over an arc HP of the 
epicycle, such that, A M and H P will be similar arcs; therefore 
the angle M E A will be equal to the angle H M P, so that P M 
will always be parallel -to A E. 


If now, P E be joined, cutting the concentric in the point 
V, then the direction in which the planet would be seen, when 
viewed from E, the centre of the earth, would be that of the line 
E V, and the apparent place of the planet in the concentric would 
be V. Consequently, V is called the true place, and M V, the 
distance between the mean and the true places is the arc required 
in finding the true place. Now Pn, the perpendicular from P 
upon EM, is the sine of the Manda-phala or first equation. In 


the similar a s Pn M and M N E, 


Pn MN 


PM ME 

circumference of epicycle at M,, 


or Pn - 


PM 


.MN; 


circumference of concentric 


Cm 


K + PM 
but 

ME 

MA = sine K‘ 

Pn= 

360^ X 60 

Mn NE . 

But M E = cosine of are AM 


and MN : 


ME- 
: sine of arc 


-.sink 


'M 


21600 ’ 

MP . nE. 
ME 


Sin K. 


COS K 


Now MN is the Bliuja and Pn is the Bhuja-phala and NE the 
Koti and Mn the Koti-phala 

rectified periphery at M ^ 


Bhuja-phala ^ 


360 ^ 


- X Bhuja and 


Koti-ptola = 

The arc of which Bhuja-phala is the sine is the Manda- 
phala, or first equation of the centre. This would be correct, if 
P E had been the radius. The corrections to be applied are 
given in the following rules' :■ — 


Surya Siddhanta, Chapter II, verses 40, 41 and 43. 


1 , 34 . 
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To find the second equation of the minor planets— Mars^ 
etc* Find the second Koti-phala (from a planet's second kendra). 
It is to be added to the radius, when the Kendra is less than 
three signs or greater than nine signs; but when the Kendra is 
greater than three signs and less than nine, then the second Koti- 
phala is to be subtracted from the radius." 

Add the square of the result (just found) to that of the sine 
of the second Bhiija-phala; the square of the sum is the slghra- 
karna, or second hypotenuse. Find the second Bhuja«-phala of 
the planet; multiply it by the radius, and divide the product by 
the second hypotenuse. 

Find the arc whose sine is equal to the quotient (just 
found); the number of minutes contained in the arc is called the 
Sighra-phala (or second equation of the planet)." 

Now K = Bhuja-phala, in which K may be 

the first or second Kendra, and according to the position of M, 
sin K may make Mn vary in sign. 


En = EM ± Mn; but P E2==Pn2 + En2. 
or Sighra-karna = PE = [Pn^ + (EM± Mn] 2 


=.{(■ 


Cm Sin K2 
21600 


+ (3438 + 


Cm Cos K2 


21600 


) 


Again in as Pn E, Vo E, ^ = or Vo = 


VE. Pn 
PE 


SinoV= 

21600 

+ (^CMSin K2 r j Cm Cos K 2 ~ 

K~2r6W~ + ) (3438+ - — 

i, e. sine §!ghra-phala = where Karna= v' 

Karna ' 

[(Radius±Koti-phala)2 + (Bhuja-phala)2]. 

Then the method of approximation is used to find the true 
place of a planet. " Find the equation (from the mean place of 
a planet), apply the half of it to the mean place, and to the result 
apply the half of the first equation (found from that result), from 
the amount find the first equation again, and apply the whole of 
it to the mean place of the planet, and to the rectified mean 
place of the planet, apply the whole of the second equation 
found from the rectified mean place, thus the true place of a 
planet is found.” 
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When the mean place is * in advance of the true plaee^ the 
equation is to be subtracted, but when the true place is in advance 
of the mean place, the equation is to be added, and at the higher 
and lower apsides the two places will coincide. 

Bhaskara, however, gives a very brief account of the method 
of epicycle. He says : — 

Taking the mean place of the planet in the concentric as 
the centre, with a radius equal to the eccentricity of the planet, 
draw a circle. This is called Nicoccavrtta or epicycle. Then 
draw a line from the centre of the earth passing through 
the mean place of the planet [to the circumference of the epi- 
cycle]. That place in the epicycle most distant from the centre 
of the Earth, cut by the line [joining the centre of the Earth and 
mean place of the planet] is supposed to be the place of the 
higher apsis; and the point in the epicycle nearest to the Earth's 
centre, the lower apsis. In the epicycle draw a transverse line 
passing through the centre of it [and at right angles to the above 
mentioned line which is called here Ucca-rekha]. As the 
mean planet revolves with its Kendra-gati (the motion from its 
higher apsis) in the first and second epicycles marked with the 
12 signs and 60 degrees towards the reverse signs, and according 
to the order of the signs respectively from its higher apsis. 
Mark off, therefore, the places of the first and second Kendras or 
distances from their respective higher apsides in the manner 
directed above; the planet must be fixed at those points. Here 
also the perpendicular line from the planet to the Ucca-rekha 
is the sine ot the Bhuja of the kendra; and that from the planet 
on the transverse line is the cosine. The Bhuja-phala and 
Koti-phala are the sine and cosine in the epicycle. The Bhuja- 
phala is the Bhuja (the base) and the Karna (hypotenuse to 
complete the rightangled triangle) is the line intercepted. The 
equation of the centre is here the arc of the concentric inter- 
cepted between the mean place of the planet and the point cut 
by the hypotenuse. The equation thus found is to be added or 
subtracied as w^as before explained.^ 

Bhaskara, however, gives preference to the method of the 
eccentric which he describes at a considerable length and where 
he makes the circle invariable in magnitude. Bhaskara maintains 
that the Earth is in the centre of the universe, and the sun, the moon 

I. Siddhanta Siromani, Bapudev Sastri’s edition, Go}adIiyaya, 
Chap, V, verses 34 — 29. 
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and the five minor planets, Mars, Mercury, etc., revolve round 
the earth in circular orbits, the centres of which do not coincide 
with that of the earth, with uniform motion. The circle in which 
a planet revolves is called Prativrtta, or eccentric circle, and a 
circle of the same size which is supposed to have the same centre 
as that of the earth, is called Kaksavrtta or concentric circle. 
In the circle, the planet appears to revolve with unequal motion, 
though it revolves in the eccentric with equal motion. The place 
where the planet revolving in the eccentric appears in the con- 
centric is its true place and to find this, a correction called 
Manda-phala (1st equation of the centre) is applied to the mean 
place of the planet. A mean planet thus corrected is called 
Manda-Spasta, the circle in which it revolves is called Manda- 
Prativrtta (1st eccentric) audits farthest point from the centre 
of the concentric, Man docca (1st higher apsis). As the mean 
places of the sun and the moon when corrected by 1st equation 
become true at the centre of the Earth, this correction alone is 
sufficient for them. But the five minor planets, Mars, Mercury, 
etc., when corrected by the 1st equation are not true at the centre 
of the Earth but at another place. For this reason, astronomers 
have assumed the concentric circle as second eccentric of these 
five planets, they take another circle of the same size and of the 
same centre with the earth as concentric, and in order to find 
the place where the planet revolving in the second eccentric 
appears, in this concentric, they apply a correction called Sighra- 
phala or second equation of the centre, to the mean place correc- 
ted by the 1st equation. The Manda-Spasta planet, when 
corrected by the second equation is called Spasta or true planet, 
the second eccentric is called Sighra-Prativrtta, and its farther 
point from the centre of the Earth is called Sighrocca, the 
2nd higher apsis..^ 

Bhaskara says, ' As the centre of the circle of the constell- 
ation of the Zodiac coincides with the centre of the Earth, and 
the centre of the circle in which the planet, revolves does not 
coincide with .the centre of the Earth, the observer, therefore, 
on the Earth does not find the planet in its mean place 
on the Zodiac* Hence the correction called Bhuja-phala (equa- 


I. . Vdde the foot-note by -Pandit Bapudev Sastri under verse 7^ 
Goladbyaya Chap. V, Siddhanta s'iromani, -edited by Wilkinson and 
B. D. Sastri. 
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tion of centre) is applied to the mean place of the planet to get 
the true place.” 

Then Bhaskara proceeds to give a construction of a diagram 
to illustrate the eccentric theory. « In the first place, describe a 
circle with the compass opened to the length of the radius (3438). 
This called the Kaksavrtta, or concentric circle ; at the centre 
of the circle draw a small sphere of the Earth with a radius equal 
to xVfh of the mean daily motion^ of the planet. In this concen- 
tric circle, having marked it with 360®, find the place of the 
higher apsis and that of the planet, counting from the first point 
of Aries; then draw a perpendicular diameter passing through 
the centre of the Earth and the higher apsis (which is called 
Ucca-rekha; the line of the apsides) and draw another trans- 
verse diameter perpendicular to the first also passing through the 
centre. On this line which passes to the highest apsis from the 
centre of the Earth, take a point at a distance from the Earth’s 
centre equal to the eccentricity or the sine of the greatest equa- 
tion of the centre, and with that point as centre and the radius 
equal to the radius of the concentric, draw the Prativrtta or 
eccentric circle. The Ucca-rekha answers the like purpose also 
in this circle, but makes the transverse diameter different in it. 
Where the Ucca-rekha, perpendicular diameter, (when pro- 
duced) cuts the eccentric circle, that is the place of the higher 
apsis in it also. From this, mark the first steller Aries, at the 
distance in degree of the highest apsis; the place of the planet 
must be then fixed counting the degree from the mark of the 1st 
Aries in the usual order. The distance between the higher apsis 
and the planet is called the kendra. The right line let fall from 
the planet on the Ucca-rekha is the sine of Bhuja of the 
Kendra. The right line falling from the planet on the transverse 
diameter is the cosine of the Kendra, it is upright and the sine of 
Bhuja is a transverse line. Therefore the sum or difference of 
the cosine and eccentricity (respectively) is here the Sphuta-koti 
(f. e. the upright side of a right angled triangle from the place of 
the planet in the eccentric to the transverse diameter in the 
eccentric), the sine of the Bhuja (of the kendra) is the Bhuja 
(the base) and the square root of the sum of the squares of the 
Sphuta-koti and Bhuja is called Karna, hypotenuse. This 
hypotenuse is the distance between the Earth’s centre and the 

I. Hindu astronomers take the horizontal parallax^iV of the 
daily motion. 
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planet’s place in the eccentric circle. The planet will be obser- 
ved in that point of the concentric cut by the hypotenuse. The 
equation of the centre is the distance between the mean and 
apparent places of the planet; when the mean place is more 
advanced than the apparent place, then the equation thus found 
is subtractive; when it is behind the true place, the equation is 
additive,/'^ 



The foregoing rules can be explained in this way. Suppose 
A B C D and H P L to be two circles having their radii each 
equal to 3438^, the number of minutes in the radius^ and their 
centres E and O at a distance from each other equal to the 
number of minutes in the greatest equation of the centre of a 
planet's orbit. If E represents the centre of the earth, then the 
circle A B C D is called the concentric and H P L whose centre 
is O is called the eccentric. The line joining O E, and produced 
is the line of apsides. The point H, where it meets the eccentric 
is the higher apsis, and L the lower. Now suppose the planet 
moving in the eccentric describes the arc H P, in the same time 
that an imaginary planet moving in the concentric with the same 
mean motion, describes the arc A M, then the arcs A M and H P 
being equal, the radii, M E and P O are parallel, and the lines 
M P and E O joining equal and parallel lines ai'e themselves 
equal and parallel; therefore, P M, the line joining the true and 
imaginary planet is always equal and parallel to the eccentricity 
E O. Now the line E P joining the centre of the Earth with the 
planet, is the direction in which the planet will be seen from E, 
and V the point in which it meets the concentric is called the 
true place of the planet; the distance M V between the mean and 

I. Siddiianta Siromani— B. D. §astri's edition, Go}adhyaya, Chap. 
V, verses 10 — 17 . 
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true places is the equation of centre. The are M A is the kendra 
or mean anomaly = K and M N drawn from M perpendicular to 
H E = sin M A = sin K^, N E is the cosine of M A = Cos K, In as 


M Pn and PEG, 


Mn 
M P 


PG 

PE 


or Mn = 


M P. P_G 
P E 


e Sin K 
PE 


Also P E = V PG^ + EG^ = V'sin^K + (cos K+e)^ 


.-. (Sin equation of centre) = Mn 


e Sin K 

v' sin2K + (cos K + e)^ ’ 


Sin K is here the line M N or its equal P G of the figure. It is 
sometimes called the “ sine of the Bhuja of the Kendra”, at other 
times it is called the “ Bhuja of the Kendra ”, and again more 
briefly “the Bhuja”; cos K which is the line N E or its equal 
G O is sometimes called the “ Koti ”, at other times “ the sine of 
the Koti”, and more at length “ the sine of the Bhuja of the 
complement of the Kendra,” the line P E is the Karna or hypo- 
tenuse, and we have Karna^ = Bhuja^ -)- Sphuta Koti 2. In the 
case of the Epicycle, the sine becomes Bhuja-phala and the 
cosine is Koti-phala. 

Bhaskara then explains the motion in Double Eccentrics in 
the following verse; — “The mean planet moves in its Manda- 
Prativrtta (first eccentric) ; the Manda Spasta planet (i. e. whose 
mean place is rectified by the first equation) moves in its Sighra- 
Prativrtta (second eccentric). The Manda-Spasfa is, therefore, 
here assumed as the mean planet in the second process (i, e,in 
finding the second equation).” 

For this reason, having assumed the Manda Spasta planet 
for the mean, which Manda-Spasta can be determined in the 
concentric by describing the eccentric circle etc., through the 
mean planet and Mandocca, we are to mark the place of the 
stellar Aries from the Manda-Spasta place in the reverse order 
of the signs and then determine the place of the Sighrocca in 
the oi'der of the signs. Through the places of the stellar Aries 
and Sighrocca we are to describe the 2nd eccentric circle etc., 
in the way mentioned above and then to find the place of the 
true planet in the eccentric.^ 


1. Sin K of Hindu astronomy is the same as R. sin K of modem 
astronomy. 

2. Vide notes by Pandit Bapudev ^stri under verse 18, chap. V 
Goladhyaya, Siddhanta Siromani, edited by himself and Wilkinson. 
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Bliaskara then proceeds to compare the motions in the 
epicycles and eccentrics, by constructing the mixed diagrams of 
the eccentric and epicycle. He says ^^The planet appears to 
move forward from Mandocca or 1st higher apsis, in the 
eccentric circle with its Kendra-gati (the motion from its Man- 
docca) and in the order of the signs and to the East; 
from its Slghrocca, 2nd higher apsis, it moves in ante- 
cedentia or reversely, as it is thrown backwards. When the 
epicycle, however, is used, the reverse of this takes place, the 
planet moving in antecedentia from its 1st higher apsis and in 
the order of the signs from its 2iid higher apsis. Now as the 
actual motion in both cases is the same, while the appearances 
are thus diametrically opposed, it must be admitted, therefore, 
that these expedients are the mere inventions of wise astronomers 
to ascertain the amount of equation.'' 

These two methods of calculation, whether by assuming the 
motions as being in an eccentric or in epicycle, lead to the same 
results exactly. But it is seen that, whereas the planet on the 
former hypothesis is conceived to move in the direction of the 
signs, on the latter hypothesis the apparent motion of the planet 
in the Epicycle would be in a contrary direction. It is thus 
indicated by Bhaskara, If the diagrams (of the eccentric and 
epicycle) be drawn unitedly, and the place of the planet be 
marked off, in the manner before explained, then the planet will 
necessarily be in the point of intersection of the eccentric and 
the epicycle." 

If the figure for the eccentric and concentric be first 
drawn, then the planet moving in the eccentric, and starting 
from H, the higher apsis, is supposed to have described the arc H 
P in the direction of the signs, and the line P M drawn parallel 
to H E, will meet the concentric in the point M, the place of the 
imaginary mean planet supposed to be moving in that circle, and 
P M is equal to E O, the eccentricity. If now with M, as a centre, 
and a radius equal to the eccentricity, a circle be described, this 
circle will be the epicycle, in which a planet moves through the 
arc H P from the higher apsis H, in the same time its centre 
will have described the arc A M of the concentric, and the radius 
being equal to the eccentricity, it is equal to H P, or the epicycle 
and the eccentric intersect in the same points and all the other 
lines and angles of the figures, according to one method are iden- 
tical with those of the other method. It is always obvious that in 
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the eccentric the planet will move on the arc HP of the eccentric 
in the direction of the signs of the Zodiac; but in the epicycle, 
the arc H P of that circle is in a direction opposite to the 
signs/ 

There is, however, some difference in the methods used by 
the Surya-Siddhanta and Siromani. The chief difference lies in 
the definition of Kendra. In Bhaskara's work ( 1 ) the Kendra in 
Siddhanta Manda Epicycle = longitude of the mean planet — the 
longitude of the Ucca; — (2) the Kendra in Sighra Epicycle = 
longitude of Ucca longitude of the mean planet. But in the 
Siirya Siddhanta Kendra = longitude of the Ucca— longitude of 
the mean planet in both Manda and Sighra operations. Again 
Bhaskara directs that the Kendra should be given in the Manda 
and Sighra epicycles in opposite directions (/. e. with the motion 
of the meanplanet in the iSighra and against it in the Manda). But 
the Surya Siddhanta gives only one rule (z. e, it is to be in the 
direction of motion of the mean planet)^. Again to ascertain 
where the equation is positive or negative, the Surya Siddhanta 
gives one comprehensive rule, viz.^ the equation is positive 
when the Kendra is within six signs (180®) and negative when the 
Kendra, is between six and twelve signs (180® to 360°) in both 
the Sighra and the Manda operations.'*^ Where as Bhaskara 
gives two distinct rules, in the Manda operation when the 

Kendra lies between 6 and 12 signs, the equation is positive, and 
when the Kendra lies within six signs, the equation is negative; 
the reverse is the rule in the Sighra operation."^ 

Hence we can conclude by saying that the Hindu methods 
of calculating the mean motions by means of epicycles and 
eccentrics are purely .'“original inventions and are in no w^ay in- 
fluenced by the Greek methods.^ 


1. Brennand’s Hindu Astronomy, page 227 . 

2 . Vide an article by Prof. P. C. Sengupta on Planetary Motion, 
page 34 . 

3 . Surya Siddhanta, Chap. II, verse 45 . 

4 . Siddhanta Siromani. Grahaganita, Chap. VIII, verse 18 . 

5. Mn G. R. Kaye is wrong in assuming Greek influence in an 
article published in J. A. S. B. No. XV, igig. 



SOME MISTRANSLATED gLOKAS OF THE DASARUPA 

By 

D. T. Tatacharya. 

Professor OF MiMAMSA, Sanskrit College, Tiruvadi. 

It is far better, it always seemed to me, to save our ancient 
texts from misinterpretation than to build theory after theory 
about their authors and date which in many cases — to use Max 
Muller’s words— collapses at the first breath of criticism or 
scepticism. I do not know whether attention has been 
fully drawn to the fact that many are the works that have suffered 
much at the hands of scholars whose study of Sanskrit was only 
very limited and superficial. I propose here to give a few in- 
stances from Haas’ translation of the Dasarupa. 

1. The following is the 2nd slokz of the 1st pariccheda : 
dasarupanukarena yasya madyanti bhavakah 
namah sarvavide tasmai Visnave Bharataya ca. 
and its translation is 

Homage to that omniscient Visnu whose senses revel 
in the semblance of his ten forms [of incarnation], and 
to Bharata, whose poetic sensibilities revel in the 
imitation of the ten forms [of drama] (dasarupa),'' 
Here we see that the translator takes the word bhdvaka to 
mean ^ senses ’ and ^ sensibilities’, whereas it really means ^medi- 
tators’ and ' men of taste.’ For senses and sensibilities we should 
have * bhdvana not bhdvaka. And the translator thinks that 
yasya goes with bhdvaka. But it is not so. It should be taken 
with dasarupanukarena. Perhaps this misunderstanding of his 
was due to the fact that, ivi his explanation of the above sloka, 
Dhanika places the word yasya after the explanation of dasarupa*- 
nukdrena and before the word bhdvaka: 

dasarupanukareneti : ekatra matsya-kurmadi-pratimanam 
uddesena anyatra anukrti-rupa-natakadina yasya 
bhavakah dhyatarah rasikasca, madyanti-hrsyanti. 

Though here yasya preceds bhdvaka, it should not be so con- 
strued. This will be apparent when we note the impropriety of 
the sense that we have — whose (Bharata’s) men of taste. Men 
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of taste cannot be Bharata's. But the dasampa (ten kinds of 
drama) may well be said as Bharata's on account of their being 
defined and elaborately treated by him in his Natya Sastra* So 
the correct translation of the sloka should be as follows : — 

Visnu by whose assumption 

^ Homage to that and 

Bharata by staging of whose 

of ten forms 5 matsyUf kurma etc. medilators 

ten kinds of drama men of taste highly 

pleased/ 

2^ Kasya cid eva kada cid dayaya visayam Sarasvatl vidusah 
ghatayati kam api tam anyo vrajati jano yena vaidagdhim. 
is the next sloka, which Haas translates into : — 

^Sarasvatl through her favour furnishes to any intelligent 
man at any time that subject, whatever it be {kam api)j 
by which somebody else becomes cultured/ 

and he adds his notes : — 

The sense is : The goddess Sarasvati freely provides 
themes for literary works to persons of intelligence, and 
through these works culture is diffused among others/' 

We can hardly meet with a more perverse translation of a Sanskrit 
text. The author of the Dasarupa means to say in this sloka that 
it is only on a rare occasion and on a rare man that Sarasvatl 
bestows her blessings, furnishing the man with a theme by 
which others become highly cultured. This the author says in 
order to make it known to us that such a treatise as the Dasa- 
rupa is not an ordinary production in the literary world, but very 
rare, wherefore we should not miss it. This is meant by 
Dhanika's introductory words. 

sroiuh pravriti^nhniitam pradarsyate — - 

One wonders that kasya cid eva, kada cid eva, and kam api 
should mean to the translator, ^ any intelligent man', ^ at any 
time', and ^ whatever it be/ 

3, The following is the 122nd section of the 1st pariccheda 
in the translation of the Dasarupa: 

natyadharmam(n) apeksyaitat punar vastu tridhesyate. 

< This subject-matter [just mentioned] is further declared to be 
of three kinds, with regard to the dramatic nils {natyadharma)\ 
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Notes.— This section serves as an introduction to sections 
123-128. Contrary to the usual practice of our author, the three 
kinds are not specially named and enumerated before they are 
taken up individually in sections 123-124, 125-127, and 128. 

The mistake in these notes will be at once seen it we read 
the second half of the sloka : 

sarvesam niyatasyaiva sravyam asravyam eva ca. 
which means : — 

1. That which may be heard by all {sarva-sravya ) ; 

2. That which is to be heard by a particular person niyaia-^ 
srmya ) ; 

3. That which is not to be heard by any body (asrdvya), 
Haas translates into : 

lOf the matter in hand (itiyatasyaiva?) some is to be 
heard by all, some is not to be heard by all/ 

Of the above mentioned three kinds, the first and last is spoken 
of in the first half of the next sloka (section 124), while the 
second (niyata-srdvya) is sub-divided in the latter half (section 
125). The whole of the next sloka (section 126) defines the first 
sub-division (jandntam); and then there is only a single line 
(section 127), which defines the second sub-division 
apavdriiam). Here is the end of the topic which was begun in 
natyadharman apeksyaitat punar vastu tridhCvSyate (Sec. 

122 ). 

The author Dhananjaya explains in the next sloka (sec. 128) 
what is called dhdsa-bhdsita which has no relation whatever with 
the previous topic. Dhanika's explanatory words though sparingly 
used are all in these places very clear; and introducing this sloka 
he says: — 

natyadharma-prasangad akasa-bhasitam aha — 

So to say, as Haas has said in the above quoted notes in apparent 
contradiction to the commentary, they are taken up indivi- 
dually in sections 123-124, 125-127, and 128^ only testifies to a 
superficial study of the Dasarupa. 



LITERARY NOTES. 

(Continued from the previous part) 

II 

A NOTE ON THE DATE OF THE TATTVASAMASA. 

By 

T. R. Chintamani, m. a. 

Librarian, Adyar Library. 

Almost all writers on Indian Philosophy have unanimously 
held the Saiikhya work called Tattvasamasa to be of com- 
paratively recent origin (f. e.) later than Madhavarya, the author 
of the Sarvadarsana Sahgraha, for that work has not been referred 
to in the Sarvadarsana Sahgraha. Prof. Das Gupta in his His- 
tory of Indian Philosophy says, “Another short work of late 
origin is 'Tattvasamasa’ (probably 14th century)”^ Dr. Keith in 
his Sahkhya System regards the work to be later than 1380, 
the time when the Sarvadarsana Sahgraha was composed.^ 
Prof. Garbe in his Sahkhya Philosophy says that it should have 
been written after 1400 A. D.^ 

It was only Professor Max Muller that was prepared to 
assign a high antiquity to that work. According to him the 
Tattvasamasa was one of the oldest and basic works of the 
Sahkhya System. 

Curiously enough we find extracts from this Tattvasamasa 
quoted in a work which belongs to the period of Mahendravikra- 
mavarman, the famous Pallava King of Kanci, in the 7th century 
of the Christian Era. The work called Bhagavadajjukam attri- 
buted to one Bodhayana Kavi is mentioned in the Mamandur ins- 
cription of the Pallava King (he.) Mahendravikramavarman. In 
volume IV of the South Indian Inscriptions, we find that inscription 
edited, but the editor reads instead of Bhagavadajju- 


1. History of Indian Philosophy Vol. I, p. 212. 

2. Sahkhya System, p. 91. 

3. Sahkhya Philosophy, p. 68—70. 

IQ 
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kam. The word occurs along with others Mattavilasa etc. 
One can easily see that there is a confusion between ^ and ^ 
and the reading makes no sense. Recently certain 

epigraphists who have seen the inscription personally declare that 
it is only ^ and not Consequently we find that the Bhaga- 
vadaj jukam belongs to a period earlier than the 7tli century A. D, 
In the Bhagavadajjuka we find the following passage:— 

fir I 

— 3ifer fRR. ? 

— ^^8#T, 3r^«r, q|4: f^ I 
^ I I 

I 5rf^:, 

^ ft >3T^I ^01 ft^ajsrfq^ I 

! eifww qq:, fr i 

Pages 14 — 15 of Prabhakara Sastrin’s 
Edition of the Bhagavadajjuka. 


The Tattvasamasa-siitras being very small in number, I shall 
give here the whole text of the Tattvasamasa, to facilitate 
quick and easy reference. They are : — 


1. 

sr&STftR-: 

9. 


J. 

ter ftqJRT: 

10. 


3. 

pq: 

11. 

MNNqq* 

4. 


13. 

w qitefr: 

5. 


13. 


6. 

SfsiRfiq;^ 

14. 

3iaRcqifeiw^ 

7. 


15. 


8, 


16. 

3IS^ 

I. 

The chaya is as follows; 




1% :r SPOT 3Ti 5t(T«?SW«Wj I 

V aifel, srfei, iPfRcjifei ( 

up ft fti^ fta^!p f %g 3^ 1 
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We may now institute a comparison between the phrases 
printed in thick type in the speech of Sandilya taken from the 
Bhagavadajjuka and the Sutras of Tattvasamasa printed in thick 
type. One can easily see for oneself that the author of the 
Bhagavadajjuka quotes from this book alone. This is proof 
unmistakable to regard the Tattvasamasa as older than the 
Bhagavadajjuka. 

The text of the Tattvasamasa sutras given here is based upon 
two of the Adyar Library manuscripts of that work. This text 
varies from the printed text of the Tattvasamasa to some extent but 
the difference is not much.i quoted in the Bhagavada|- 

jukam finds a place in the printed text. Tpf: is omitted in both. 

One word has to be said with regard to the Tattvasamasa 
Sutras, Probably there were more Sutras than we have at pre- 
sent. This conjecture is rendered possible when we take into 
consideration the quotation from the Bhagavadajjuka. found 
in the Bhagavadajjuka is missing in the text of the Tattvasamasa. 
Manas forms an important category in the scheme of Padarthas 
recognised by the Sankhyas and consequently there is no reason 
why it should be omitted in the text. The Sutra is 

replaced by the word in the Bhagavadajjuka, but it does not 
seriously affect the argument. We may therefore safely conclude 
that the Tattvasamasa was longer than if is at present; there must 
have been one more Sutra at least. 


I. I Quote here the sutras of the Tattvasamasa from the printed 
text so that the differences might be noted by sbolars. 

31^ 2. 3- 

ipK|: 4. 5 

6 . 45 =^ 5 ^: 10 , 
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: DATE OF THE SaNKHYA PRAVACANA StJTRAa 

BY 

T, R. CHINTAMANI. 

The opinion current among orientalists regarding the date 
of the so-called Sahkhya Pravacana Sutras is that it should be 
considered to be later than the author of the Sarvadarsana 
Sahgraha for the obvious reason that he fails to mention that 
work. Omission cannot and should not always be regarded as 
a negative argument. It has been mentioned in the previous 
note that the Tattvasamasa though not referred to in the Sarva- 
darsana Sahgraha, is still older. A similar statement may be made 
with regard to the Sahkhya Pravacana Sutra also. If the author 
of the Sarvadarsana Sahgraha does not refer to it, a contemporary 
and a near kinsman of his refers to the Sutras and quotes one 
of those Sutras. Madhavamantrin, the famous commentator on the 
Sutasarilhita quotes the following Sutra in his commentary on 
the Sutasarhhita. 

P. 407 of the Sutasaihhita. Madras Edition. 

Now this Sutra occurs as the 61st Sutra in the first adhyaya 
of the Sankhya Sutras which we have at present. 

Madhavamantrin, pupil of Kriyasakti Pandita, the general 
of the first dynasty of the Vijayanagar Kings, should not be con- 
founded with Madhavacarya, alias Vidyaranya, the famous 
commentator on the Vedas; he should be held distinct from 
Madhavarya also, the author of the Sarvadarsana Sangraha. 
Madhavarya is the later of the three in point of time^ ' 

Madhavamantrin, Vidyaranya and MMhavarya belong to 
the same period and they were contemporaries.^ Consequently 
there is no reason to regard the Sankhya Sutras, now available, to 
be later than the author of the Sarvadarsana Sangraha. 

I. Vide “ Sources of Vijayanagara History” p. 51. 


THE SANGHAM LITERATURE. 

By 

V. NARAYANA AIYAR M.A., MX., 

Advocate, Madras. 

In the course of a comparative study of the Tamil Dandi 
Alahkaram with the Sanskrit Kavyadarsa, which I made early last 
year (soon after the publication of the Tamil Dandi Alahkaram, 
second edition, by the late Cennakam Pandit Kumaraswami 
Pulavar) I came across the following passage in the Kavyadarsa. 

%RgficT # cTis^r: || 

and the commentary of Taruna Vacaspati thereon (which Rao 
Bahadur M. Rahgacharya refers to as A in his edition) remarks 



gffcT:, q?ratRT:, 

The point that, I thought, is worth further investigation is 
this reference to Dramida Sahghata. 

The author of the Kavyadarsa is reputed to have been a native 
of Conjeevaram and apparently he was well acquainted with the 
Dramida works of note; and the commentator who seems to have 
clear notions of what Dandin had in mind when he mentioned 
Sanghdia refers to Dramida Sahghata as a famous example of a 
Sahghata. 

The Tamil Dandi Alahkaram, the Sutras of which at 
least are of great antiquity (two of which are quoted by Adiyarkku- 
Nallar) refers in the Sutra portion to this Sahghata as Tokai 
(Q^n-GDs). It is interesting to note that this classification 
is not found in later writers on Alahkara either in Sanskrit or 
Tamil. Now, let me extract the relevant passage from the other 
commentary Hrdayahgama which is also published by Rao 
Bahadur M. Rahgacharya. 
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It is noteworthy that the ‘eight collections’ or erC®^ Qjsiresis 
which form the so called Sahgam literature satisfy, each of them, 
the above definition. 

Modern speculations about the chronology of the Ancient 
Tamil History are based on the conception of a ^angam Age. 
There has been for centuries a tradition among Tamil poets and 
pandits that there were three Tamil Sahgams at different ages of 
Tamil history. — The popular conception, at least so far as the third 
Sangam is concerned, is that the forty-nine poets of that Sangam 
or assembly were contemporaries who along with Lord Siva sat 
at an assembly at Madura and formed an Academy to set their 
hallmark of approval on contemporary Tamil works. 

The main source for these speculations is a passage in the 
commentary on Iraiyanar Aha Porul. Critics have discussed the 
evidentiary value of this passage and considerably discounted it 
already!. I am not going to discuss in this short note the ques- 
tion again. But I would like to point out the following : — 

(1) that poets ascribed in that commentary to the first and 
second Sangams are found included in the existing collections 
which are attributed to the third Sahgara. 

(2) the period ascribed to these forty-nine poets in the 
commentary is 1850 years — during the rule of 49 Kings of 
Madura, three of whom were recognised poets seSianmQ^;9t^ir. 

Therefore even if we accept this tradition as regards the 
third Sangam, it is to be remembered that the poems included in 
the eight or Anthologies belonged to a period of nearly 

two milleniums ending with Ugra Peru Valuti. There is 
therefore no basis for imagining as is often done, that the forty- 
nine poets were contemporaries.^ 

Another noteworthy point about these eight Anthologies is 
that they were compiled at different times ; the names of the 
poet who prepared each anthology and the king under whose 
patronage it was prepared is found mentioned in the published 
editions of these works. And an investigation into their dates 
will help considerably in fixing the ages in which the different 
Sangam poets lived. In the absence of such investigation, it is 
rash to conclude that the forty-nine poets were contemporaries of 
one another and lived, as some say, in the early centuries before 
or after the Christian Era or, as others think, in the fifth and 
sixth centuries of the Christigp Era. 

1. See “ Tamil Varalaru ” By K. S, Srinivasa Filial. 

3. The Venbas called Tiruvalluvamalai are obvious forgeries. 
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The error seems to have arisen because of the reference to a 
conference of learned men under the patronage of a Pandyaking 
which resulted in the obtaining of Aha Porul by the grace of 
God Siva. Stories of Jain Sanghas were similarly cuixent and 
these probably led the pandits, poets and commentators of the 
mediaeval ages to imagine the three Sahgams or assemblies, 
contrary to the earlier tradition recorded in the commentary to 
Iriayanar Aha PoruL The error gained strength by the fact that 
convocations or assemblies of learned men for the determination 
of the merits of a poem or of a system of philosophy were common 
in those days. It is to one such convocation when the Lord Him- 
self entered the debating hall and won in the debate and got the 
prize and gave it to one Dharumi that Si Appar refers in his 
Tevaram. At a similar convocation St. Periyalvar is supposed 
to have established the Paratva of Sriman Narayana.^ 

There are references to in the Divya Prabhandams and 
in other works. These references are clearly to the Dramida 
Sahghata works. 

It is possible that the Sanskrit word Sahghata was adopted 
in a curtailed form as Sahgha or that Sahgha was a Sanskrit 
variant for Sahghata. Apart from these, there are no early 
references to the Sahgham woi*ks as works of contemporary poets 
and they are invariably referred to as the eight Tokais (i, e,f 
Sahghatams) or anthologies. 

An emphasis on the Sanghaia nature of these Tamil classics 
is necessary, in the interest of researches in Tamil chronology 
and the reference therefox'e by Taruna Vacaspati to Dramida 
Sahgahta was, I thought, of considerable value. 

I may add that in a recent edition of the Arya verses of one 
Sundara Pandya the editor refers to these Tamil classics as 
poems, and I would commend this way of refering 
to the Tamil classics as Sahgha works. 


I. See the oj 


MAMALLAPURAMi AT THE SANGAM AGE. 

By 

Pandit. M. Raghava aiyangar^ 

Tamil Lexicon Office. 

Dr. Jouveau Dubreuil, the famous French historian^ says in 
his Pallava Antiquities Mamallai did not probably exist before 
the time of Pallava Narasihmavarman I and that it was this 
king that founded it, gave it the name of Mamallapuram after 
his own name of Mamalla and began the cutting of the raihas and 
caves therein.'' The late Mr. Gopinatha Rao also endorses the 
view on page 16 of his History of Sri Vaisnavas. No scholar has, 
till now examined this theory closely. 

But, from my investigations, I find that the town ought to 
have existed even at the sangam period. Katiyalur-Urut- 
tiran-Kannanar, a poet of the 

Sangam Age describes in his Perumpanarruppatai, how a poet, 
who received presents from Tondaiman-Ilantiraiyan, the king of 
Kafici, met on his way an another poet and advised him to 
go to the same king for bounty. In the course of the advice is 
described the flourishing condition of the country of Tondaiman 
and the way leading to Kanci is given in full detail. The place 
described just before Kanci is seen from the following lines : — > 

Qu(t8u uiTpQsj^ 

QS(T^%siTU i^jreSIQujfrQ oiL^meirih 
(S!TQitr\b tBeffiiiru ut^umu 

LDPTL- QLDfTlsQlU LD6Sar^W0^ W^Q p 

uJT^iT LDisSIwp ueoQmjjv Qj^0<sSp 

. , , , , ' ■' :# , , , ' ' . *' ■ 

uili9-<asr logifetfi 

Qs!r(^iSamp Qupi^^Sir 

mnr€sr ^<^fSuu Quireo 

tsjgarf Qqjpp 0(^ QfSFmssfi 

^SemQufrir Geuiuir 

s. Mamallapuram is now known a Mahabalipuram or Seven 
Pagodas- 
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uDiril%iii <5iJ<30iEjg<s»t.f Cg<£i| 

G^irSffieoiSi ®63)iraj^ 

^mpiSps QstrifiiuuiQurrQ ^\(319'-3SI)» 

The gist of the above lines is that one can see within the 
limits of Nirppeyarru {UruQuajp^), a harbour full of ships carry- 
ing horses from western countries and merchandise from northern 
countries^ streets full of store-houses of rich mariners and a light- 
house in a highly elevated place as if it were a prop to Heaven 
etc* This clearly shows that Nirppeyarru ought to have been the 
sea*port of the country of Tondaiman in the same way as Korkai 
to the Pandyas, Muciri to the Ceras and Pukar to the Colas. That 
Nirppeyarru not distant from the capital of the Tondaiman is 
clear from the fact that it is the last town mentioned, which had 
to be passed through before reaching Kanci. 

If in the expression Qpio'^u QutrQ . . . . . 

uLLp.<ssrth uL^ ffldr Nirppeyarru had not been the name of the pat- 
tinam or sea-port town itself, the author would surely have men- 
tioned its name as in the following lines of Cirupanarruppatai. 
wessRiiT moJULj iD^QeOfr^ Qutuifluj 
UQjfliiru u(S}(sSp uLlu^(osrih '' (lines, 152-3). 

Here * w^QeorrQ Quajffliu .... uiLu^mih* means the sea-poii 
having the name of the fortress, or in other words, known as 
Eyir-pattinam {<eniSlpuLLp.(ssnh). 

Nirppeyarru means literally that which receives the shower 
of the sea ((/f/f + OuiL/^ + ^) (i, e,} the city which abounds in 
sea-borne goods, Tirumahgai Alvar expresses the same idea in 
one of his hymns on the shore temple of Visnu at Mamalla- 
puram by the phrase kalankaLiyankum-mallai-k-katan- 
mallai (seoiiis <s(Bi£jii(^ mdo^bsos which means Katan- 

mall at (M^mzllRpnizm) which is very prosperous on account of 
the in-coming and out-going ships. Mrppeyarttu {HtuQuinir^^) 
is mentioned as another reading for the same at the foot-note by 
Mahamahopadhyaya V. Swaminatha Ayyar Avl. This seems 
to be more appropriate since it means that which has the name 
of the sea. The word nir means sea. This can be seen from 
ancient Nighantus as Pinkalantai as also from the following 
quotations.— 

irfim Qjfsp SfHauiBu Lijr(sSafm (uile^Lmu, U(r‘2eo, 185 ) 
iQirireS}^ p^esr SissipQmp (^^QiLorfSt 

S(r(^9l, mfB, 369 .) 


20 
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Evidently both the readings refer to Katan-mallaij the name 
by which Mahabalipuram is mentioned by the Alvars. The 
practice of using the synonyms for the name of a thing or place 
will be seen from the following illustrations — 

(i) ^ Matil' is used for ^eyib in the expression matilohi-peya^ 

fiya-pattinani'^ (iD^QeorrQ Quiuifloj ld) which means, ^the 

sea-port having the name of the fortress' or in other words 
^Eyirpattinam'. 

(ii) ' Porkoti ' is used for Vafici (Karur) in the expression 
Porkoti-p-'peyarppatumn^-ponnagar'^ (QurrpQsfru^u Quuj!tuu(§&„w 
Q uirmmm^) which means the city having the name of the golden 
creeper l{i, e. Vafici, the ancient capital of the Ceras known 
familiarly as Karur). 

(iii) ^Kurukii' is used for the bird krminca in the expression 
kuruku-peyar-k-hmram^ (©00? Quiu^s^mpil) which means 
krmmcagiri. 

It will be observed that while in the above expressions we 
have the full name appearing in other words in the expression 
Nir-p-peyarttu we have only the synonym of the word katal (mr 
= sea), part of the word kaian-mallaL That the same poet was 
in the habit of translating part of the name of a place or thing 
and used it as if it represented the whole name can be seen 
from the following expression which appears in the Perumpan- 
ami-p-patai, ^ paravai-p-peyar-p-patu-vattam ' (upmoiu Quujitu 
u(SQjp^ih) is used to denote iracannam a kind of 

superior paddy. Here the word paravai (bird) is used to denote 
annani (swan), and the word annam obtained by translating 
^ paravai ' is used to signify the whole word iracannam (a kind 
of rice). Hence we may safely infer that the poet had recourse 
to the same artifice in the lines under consideration. 

Nirppeyarttu and Katan-mallai may, therefore be taken 
to denote the same place as Mamallapuram.^ It is worth noting 

1. Sirupan, 1 . 152-3. 

2. Mani-mekalai, 26, 92 ; 28, 101-2. 

3. Ibid, 5, 13 ; Slappatikaram,pp. 516, 517. 

4 . From inscriptions, we learn that Jalasayanam was the name 

of the shore-temple at Mamallapuram. Jalasayanam means ‘ the lying 
(posture of God) by water'. Mamallapuram is also known as ‘ Tala- 
sayanam’, as in, i^pwrrm (s. i. i. hi, p. 356) from the 

Visnu temple of that name in the interior. This temple is so called be- 
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that a light-house existed there even at the Sahgam period as is 
found now. 

From the foregoing points it will be seen that even at the age 
of the Sahgam Mahabalipuram was a famous sea-port where ships 
thronged in numbers and busy foreign trade was carried in an 
extensive scale. Hence the theory that Mahabalipuram was 
built by Narasihmavarman I in the middle of the 7th century 
as Dr, Dubreuil thinks is not supported by the available facts. 
On the other hand they point to the conclusion that the city was 
as ancient as the Sahgam age and was improved to such a large 
extent by Narasimhavarman I with his architectural rathas^ 
temples etc., that from his time it came to be called Mamalla- 
puram, after his name Mahamallan.^ 



cause of the lying posture of the God on land. If Mamallapuram was ever 
known by the name of its shore-temple, Jalasayanam, we can easily see 
that the expresssion ‘ Nirppeyarttu ’ will mean that which has the name 
of water (jala) and was the place referred to as Mamallapuram. In this 
connection it is worth mentioning that Mahavidvan R. Raghava 
Iyengar AvI. has suggested nirppdyarralai-p~p^hi (iiruum/h p'bsou 
QufrQ)^ as an emendention for Mifppeyarttellaippdki, If it be the 
original reading we can easily see that mf-p-payal is exactly the 
literal translation of Jalasayanam. 

I, The same is dealt with in detail in my ‘ Alvarkal Kalanilai* 
published in the Tamil monthly Tamilian Friend^ Madras, 


THE ABHISARIKA VANCITAKAi— A FORGOTTEN PLAY 
BY VISAKHADEVA. 

R. Ramamurti, B. a., (Hons,) 

Research Student, Uniyresity of Madras. 

Peterson in his introduction to the ^Subhasitavalf observes 
that among the verses that are attributed to Visakhadeva in the 
anthologies, there are some that are not found in the Mudra- 
raksasa; hence he legitimately infers that Visakhadeva may have 
some other work also to his credit. This inference is true for 
there is a mention of the drama Abhisarikavaficitaka in both the 
Srhgaraprakasa and the Abhinavabharati, in Visakhadeva's name. 

The date of Visakhadeva can be fixed with a fair degree of 
accuracy. As the late Mr. Justice Telang observes he cannot 
be earlier than the 8th century A. D. 




Unlike the Mudraraksasa the Abhisarikavaficitaka seems to 
be a love-play. The following are the references to the above 
drama. 

sic^rr- 

Wci: (sitqiJftci: ? jtoTcT:) 

P. 55, Vol. III. Abhinavabharati, deposited in 
the Govt. Oriental mss. Library, Madras. 

T- I r- ^ c.- T r — - H I 


r: «iTOi- 



P. 484, Vol. II. Srngaraprakasa, deposited in the 
Govt. Oriental mss. Library, Madras. 

q?iT4c3}T] eici., 
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From the above two extracts we understand that the play 
has two names (e. L) 

(1) Abhisarikavancita 

(2) Abhisarikabandhitaka. 

These two extracts furnish us with some material from 
which we may make some surmises as to the significance of the 
title and the nature of the plot. 

It is well-known that Udayana was a love-hero of the 
daksina type. It is also known how the minister Yaugandha- 
rayana lulled the king into the belief that Vasavadatta was burnt, 
and persuaded him to marry Padmavati. In the same way a 
mischievous character in this play^ might have, with the deter- 
mined purpose of bringing about an estrangement between the 
king and Padmavati, set afloat the rumour that Padmavati 
killed Udayana's son and that she was a murderess. 

Udayana had many wives and we do not know whether 
Padmavati, as the rumour had it, killed the son of Udayana born 
of Vasavadatta or somebody else; but we may hazard a guess 
namely that it might be Udayana's son through Vasavadatta. 

Mutual jealousy and hatred are not unusual features where 
polygamy prevails and the capricious king probably gave full 
credence to the prevailing rumour. He lost his self-control. 
His deep love turned into deep hatred. Rage and fury took 
possession of him. He saw in Padmavati not the nymph of 
celestial beauty but a serpent woman glowing with flames of 
poison"'. He rebuked Padmavati in menacing tones. 

Poor Padmavati, a victim to slander, found that she had 
lost the love of Udayana, She tried to regain it. To go and 
plead before the king and to vindicate her innocence would be use- 
less and futile. Hence she hit upon the following plan. Dressed as 
a charming huntress she attracted the attention of the tender- 
minded Udayana. As time rolled on Udayana found himself 
completely enmeshed in her love. When Padmavati found that 
the love of the king was genuine she revealed her identity. Pro- 
bably then she explained her innocence. 

Thus there is the as said in the Abhinava- 

bharatl. This then explains the significance of the title. By a 
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clever impersonation of a huntress, Padmavati in the roll of an 
Abhisarika deceives the king and regains her lost love. 

» The course of true love never runs smooth ” said Shakes- 
peare and this play is another exquisite illustration of this 
statement. The plot appears to have been on the lines indicated 

above. 

This drama also shows how Visakhadeva finds himself in 
his elements alike in polity and Srngara, and that he can make 
diction dance to the theme he chooses. 


BY 

VEDANTALANKAKA 

T. V. RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR, 

PROFESSOR OF VEDANTA, SANSKRIT COLLEGE, 
MYLAPORE. 





^>r3, 

^ g^rq: ; cRq 

^f^cTf 3pq 5i%5R^ I 313^ =^ cf«#qM: m~ 

#^s^p;gw?cc I qfqi, qiwr 3itq?j^, q %i# %- 

iqwiqi ^sq^pqqf flcr#cT%q;i%ci^i'Jiq'qiqTqqq{qgwi^- 
qfpd q3qfe% 1 3Rq =q qi%gRFq^ 5R: aw 
I %^mwr5T g:^q?F#vrPT qi qftfw 

a«w:, q^qiin d=qq%j ct ^ 

^ 3W5#qiT^Wc[5T w feftq:, q ^Rf^iqq: 
I %siq q|(&^^|%<gq( q (qq|q t qaqiw i¥qt^t^Wlk^i^- 
qpFt^; I 

qq tosqffcfterqrqci^q^^teTT^ qmnt qwif qi q^qfew- 
qiqgqqq 
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^id[;| l+il Icyqj^ MfcT cTc^FffT- 

cR^TT 'F 5Tcq<fqiifT^ | ^r^fFcROT% Ms, ai^STf cT^- 

JutefN, ^ ?incOR4 gl ^iroM 

^ I 3fST =^ q^4 51%qi cRTT 

^wpq gifq5rq=^w jtr q=;^ 1 

Rcfliqi^r, SpitcTT %Rf^§^S[Fc^ STRffo}^ # qt’iCw: 

cmcT^g^^qi^ #s4 q?q %r 

#?Tq^ I CRT 3nf^%: sq?io?ts^: ^fir^q 

^ frm %if % I 

jwr^ cTciw?q^icJ?Jeq#Tqfg;, 

ffPT fir^ qi^5q(%%q | gl q^g^TRTHFc^qRfRTf 
^itpT ^’i^qra^q I cRPT Wid hI^- 

Tfrqr# I a^qf ^ s^qr^ # ^flff- 

smiq^ I 

3Rlt I q^c^q qm wc# ^q^qc ^nfq- 

qRiR^sjqRT # f^fq fqf^ sTRiqgq^^ ,- qf^ q qq|w 
I ^qqsRqf^q ?qTR%3 %?fiqqr 
#s{^ Iqqiq # qil^ srqr: q# I qql^ ^qra: — 

qg ^ cf if ^ ^ sqq^ ^ssq^q %qr- 

I qi#q T#T ^ ^^<gq{ q^ qpg q# qt: ^- 

qR ; CRT ^s?q aur^;, fjcT qq3q%: I 

cTq i: gifq^^qeq q qqq 

I “eRg^qpqcTurR “^lq- 

wMrt M I :# ^qlq|” 

# R cR cR afi?^3^^^qq^qidq«[(qq, dMqqqqwpT^ q 
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=gifw^'iteJjf4 sr^TRPs::’ # ^wiacft^RwsqTHW^- 

3^ I 3ts 5 ^ ^ ^ 

5rfl3^ I ^ WFf^^qoFTcTf “#TFwr^s^- 
^^c^STF!^ sFIW^ 4^'^lR=hlH^- 

# %c3Trf 3^” I Hlf^c-q^: I 

— ^5RR3^«F3F% JTIF ^ cJcfl^T fFRlfw#! ; 

%q WFfIFFI^FIFltl5?5qiM^ 5IcFFI%i#: 

5Icq^?IM55FF, F fwqWr, cTI^; 3RT# ff^ ^jft- 

si^sq ¥i^cTf rntmi ^ HeFfw^FFn:; wf 
iiiFf ^ fi% ‘#r’ I sFTcriitF^ 

“=ra^ % #Ef^fH^FiFTFI^FT2[i5qTf^ 3%f^ 

m'y fT% ?crsr^ I #iTe?q]^ Fg; wfrf^FR- 

£F ’JiFcqrfiiFgf ’F^, cR[f¥r5rR sqiWff^ 


^ ^ ¥r#r I <^g§'i5:^qofrT^i^ 

qwrrFTStK =w g^i-tid^i 3nf: ‘"ajg^cfflErqrHwm 
#” I m ? gFSfRcR^^r qig^^ i ^- 

JR^ cpg- g^f^fRii^d ^ I 

wm |c3% ^ gi¥; g^ ft r 

dc;^ %tcc€^ sRggggr^^! 1 w toIr 


3RRr dRR g^RRqrgqKd R^Rsr^dTFirggu itr- 
I iRf ^Rdi^gig#: acq^^RiRiq^R^^g^g# I 
ft d'H^iq«tI#R cittt — “3# Rlie^5r|cri ^ cf;^ ^ 

3RT ^ siwi^s ^q f lf^ "^ffg | ft?^- 
M < 5r gl^{^ im gw gR: g^- 


'i. 3- ■^. 


a \. TOirf^. «>. 5- 


v. #rfig^ . =1. '^1. q. a- 
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>fR: I cT3[2R5q^Ti<j;^ii^% i qqwiimqit snWF^JT ^fW- 

^ 5t^ I 

575# — q^wRJin'^: ^nt^TT: jfrTOr ^ t 

cTM^if^qi^ W ^ q^rw<#TFi; i 


3Fr^ =qr#5r qaERer^Tl^rR; i wrif^^lniTqit^n%;Ti#^^ 
5r5:#?ttiq 5#5T# — q^^rkf, ^fr^- 
?q¥n5RIcftI#q q5?7cncq^q 5#fkl#qkr 1 ?r =q cTc^# 

kqcT^q 5rkF#%q#qq5TR:cT # cTT3[s^^^3Tr<T k^qq?rr | ^ 
^ “#?rkFF: 5rc5Tfi:’” fk ^ wn^5:^?rFqtt?rftR ^R«fi- 
^qT=q^ionk qjw ^R^riq srf^qf R?k- 


c#| 3Ri|t?rqqf qrqraqfm^ tirsq^Tiq#: f^qcTJi; i ^ =qf- 
•?Rnq cf^qr^iRR qf^qq q^%, qq 

q5T[<Jiqqqfwr: 5#q#qq^qT %c#it# gl irqiqTq#%DTTq er^ 
5=fqkq =qq;#q I q^rqr sivnqtcTti^ I q# qr acfeT^r 
^qRRS5:^q qcn: i ^r^rqf^: akjqwRRk^iqt- 
kqqqcf, q^^qq g^fqiFn gqtfs#?: i 

gifq^ =qFRT q^t^Pt, %?q qfqqR: rstwr: 
3?q:, cT^q 'F-nqqiqf {qjqi^qq# qqk, %q qr 55qTkqT^fq Rku- 
sqq;, I sif# ^^frftcqrfqqcFqrcqk ®f#i qrq, qFnkt^qMFJ# qq- 
^ qiPiRR^I. I qq qRqpR: qk^qtj^: # 'k: ,• 
f ^qqfqq#[ eiqqpTfqrfkqRiik;, 




r: qfcTqqr: I qiqq ctr- 




Hf%q^^ fq^^qq # ^sqifFrkt^Fi %Fqqi¥?i^f^: q^^- 
cRqMqqqR ^iiirqf^qqi, i m H q#: ^ q teqlr i 

^^qirqiqf^ q^: ?rqqeR=^?!q# fqqftg'^pq ^- 

kqqr ft s^q^qiqqq, I sFcT-.qjtorq^scfR qji^qRoraiiq^ qi%q 
kq^ R I 3TrcqT 5 g|q ^ grR;, %q^j#^kRif#qT- 
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^(i.l'-dl 3n<F^T% I 
cr^^rrf^ 

^ti^i4qi%«qR|; 1 3ftr ^ §f%s 

51igill?¥fl^! cI^F^wq: 

“cIW5f ^ I 

^ ?ir[?fit ii 

I <^cT|^ sFTici#, 3n^qfn5r^%- 

qtteqra; i I 

^iRqi %n %^icq^sef fq sr^Rit m4 — 
gfq%: qr frcq # if ^fqi 

jpq^ I ci^qr q% 5nrf^t%n%^ gqiRr 3q^cqi%:, 3if^# qi 

I 3RT^lcqsq{^^#;oilqffqTTi5f^ ^['4% 511# 5iqq^ | 

qr^togqri^ifegqq^sfq q I^rir: ^q^fsfer | srsii# 

fq^ ^iq'qqiqi^ ^qq^qqngfcqsn^qi^qiq, rRnqf , Mq- 
cRgifqHt q#m%cijqi5n%wqiqiq “q|q qq 

qa[«qT5Rc!?f^q gSpr qigqiqqifq ^ q I 3 rt 

qq — cnq# ^:, ew cl#, q g^:; lg:FcTqi1^ g qcq an^llcq- 
# gifq^qwi^cRq q^fRgFq qqg^ sr^ g^r- 
%q m vinqiqi?!: “Il^qfq 

cR#r ^qcqpgqqrrra;” fcqi^rRq^ I JqfR- 

fqgottqteq ^a$q[pfqi^?q %q^sfer qrf^ I cT^mflg^ 




sr^qsr qqi: g^ gq^PT: sftqntai: %qilT% qigtllf 


‘i- qifq^rfeir. 5. qfi. 5511 qr. t i. i. 
\. qf. 5 it. qr. '^. X. To. 
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;Tlqn«T §# # | ^ %f^- 

“^f^^I%^cqqRan1i|fqaI?1^t41ll4 

qim ^ I ^wrmcftq=q5r^^JT%: qwFrqi^e^^i^ 

gcftq^ I J?ifn qteq%T efqFrm^'i# ^i¥qRT: 
qq^I vipswwcftwrt I “eifqFTIiF#! I ^ =q 

il^q:” ^ q^^qcT^qT =q i 

^qqcTqtqi%q^T?iiqi5t ?iitqHqcTRqT^#^ri^qqtq^ qq;T- 
?q% I ?T«nq'K cqqcf^w?: — ?5i3i§%»r%fi^qiqc^:? 

qf^fqgqqr^^ql^tw^ squ^qi^^qq^ i qs ^ 


qiqq 


qRqFtS^JRq qRfl^q ; 

cRqtr qq^ qi q=:: qw: gi^qq ? qi qqq; i qi%- 

^qi^Entm fi% ^ qiqqmf^#r qqqi eif^iiqiFq wsr 

Jn%t ^ sriqqi^^: ^Eiiw^q qT?rq 
jqrq^: I 


?j{%cT qt^s4 
3m 


^jifqiqiqfer m 
T^qjftq^q | q qr f%%^'j^fiqTq f^qrjftq- 
qfer I f%i%q<j^cf^rqT^^t^i^: 
qifq^ IrsqWqiq^ — ^^q # 

^:, qfqq^f^%qinq^ %q==q^q^ — # i f^qqifqq;. — 
eifqr: ^ s^q^raw'^qf’^mi qpq^ qqisRqqiq dqq% i 
“qrqicq^qtqqRi,” i^i’qi^tfqiqFqf^^ #=q 

qpiqrqc^pffiq fte^gq^ # wi^qsqq: I qikf^if- 

%q5mC0l?q qi^q^R:e^oqq^^qi5rfqf I qq ^ ‘3q*Fq’ 

‘3#^fi^qfqT’ q5[s?q gw^^qi^qq qq^ i 3m qnqrfciT^- 
?p 5 qiDiq^«n 5 crqcfq ^ sgcqi^ffiqr: i s?^ q mn 3 ?- 





I. qu. qi. qr. V. .i. 
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I miTir^ 3^# m i 

cf^: 5rfwfl’=5ri?^^ ^ i^JT^cT I 

jpr^Fsj^sfr crm •■ir^fc^?:!^!^: ii” # i 

IsPIcJlfr: 5T?q: 1 

5n%f|ftf JTl%ISFd^-q5i"«?tIf^i ^ ^ ^ qr^ W^;, 

^ I qT?lf^ 3TI^ltq% ^ ^Ef 

cT3[l^lfTm?^ ¥I5n% I |1% I 3I?q5i^ 

HiWR:?i-’^qCf53^?r H%mraRfoTirn?JTff^qiCr 
OTt # I 

I e g ^Fi^qcrf'r i frc^^rstr 

gif^Rf fqfiq:? 3 t 4 srrtrrqi^ioTf r 

wTft ^crf4i% ge4%r4 rt§4 ^ ciqrfq %t 

^5rcrTl43i%:, eFfiJTif45R^qRq^5Rq r 3^4%33qi?:^q 




3pfrrr^§qfReqjTwrrf44 qiJrofqt^crtnF^m^igi^: i srp^i- 
^5rcTf4i^ JT Rit, fnfq qi^rg >JTfF^ gqfe; '^^% 

3^^ JTfl%:, 5[5RT5qq^i5I%i^ 

sjRi^sM; I 3ERi4flil:wq#qi^ 

gif5WRRR:%%T 14?rq # I 3}cT ^ 3TcTf|fi^|f|^Rrer^[^- 
qi^wR ^Rqcqr^: ‘‘^«nfq 

fc3Tt5^^SRi% gleeliJrgsnt ^ I cTsrpq^^qHR^igq^ 

SW^qii45TFn%l |c4 

qif^JTii^ qRg m ^ i 

wm genf R gi#: W[f^RR?3 5TRl^tf^ qt^TJfRJi; I ^5;f- 
qRRRTR31%^t^ ^rifqf ’RRf R cRq<rq% ^qgq; | ^j^- 

iF7fir?Rqr4ix[if4c5Fq^^ # I 


T. ■=^o. ■R. 


^•W. T 'i. r 
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5311^ f{^ sfRiqW- 
^ 5}%f Icfq;, I ^ilirT JilWR ? cTF^SJ- 

“g^^3^%^5fI^cT#TSfq cMcT^ %c]^ 

fcTirrcT^ ; f=r ?i5^5r%Tra; I ....afcT^n^^rifmsq 

wnq^itr JT qiTJjfc I to ^:, 

cFtf^ fTI^RTF^ OT3[^- 

^i¥ eit^risnjM^ 3n?rT% i wrqj^frsriq gx^n^tlw^- 
cfi^ eww^ I cT^ ¥ri# 

ci*^ cf^^nniq^ 3?^5'^'^cT fq, ^ g cr^qlrsqftonftc-qrflcg^ I 
cT#HFtF#^i^ I crqr =qn%rt^cT^'3TcTN5F;¥ftq;”^ 1 ^- 
WTTqf%t^3% ^ q^J7?^swTq5#% 5qi=# “37^- 

¥nqiqf%5gTi: wra;; arcf 3715 — 

cKTWTiqf%^ I 37^1# I 

q5:qt=qm, s^q^crg; fcq^ feftq^^qq^sf^rJTi^^ 
d^iiq’siFiTonq ^'^^r^qqq ?7^sq?Ti% “^^qn^qi^jf^eiiq'- 
?q Ti% wqfqq^qqtekiqi^^TRTi^ fqqqwi ^qifwFT^i#r ^q- 
%cr # sqrqt— 3fR%qi #” 1 ft q=q^ 37ft- 

wrq^:, 37ft|q::, ftlqusTf qft 5fifot 

sqp^qiqq^ft ^qT% I ^ w®q--f7R#ft|[qq: 

^qiftqK qq ^Entqiqwiftqq fft i ^ 

^icTeqift^Hisn^TPi.’’ # qqFFF%q=w,ftqift qqlftd- 


qqiFT^ qqR?4+iww^qK&iMq'3;:iq'qd 1 

qq^%^q # ?fwiqftqriftiTR^ 
Titqr ^^ciitwloT qft^ifw I 
# ^¥IFTft# TRft — ftftq: ^ 


^W’^qriOTtqiqr^ 


If ^qiiciqis: ^qj^q 


fqi qq; cfti^ ?niqiqf 


gPTFqiftft I q %f^i #Tqr wft g^qi^qiqft 3®qft; qwrfttqf 


<1. !?n. ¥iT. ■R. To. 

\. ^?F3RS5^^-:. H- H- 1®. 


V JfTfRft. '^. T®. 

v. qf^; '^. ^®, 
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¥rq^cqig?Tr% ^ ^TW fcTgq^^ | 

3521^5 <FW^ te ^Fq% I 51%t 

^ =^Rf^d5fcUtPT^ 52#T I ^ ^151 I “Wl%5|tiq3S|q- 

5RD3#JI «?cf^3rR% 

^qFnJ^nfq ^pRnwJife^ hji^i: i^: sw- 

?rw” i h flq^ #Frr h^- 
an^ %^FcT^f3:JTTi^ «fl[^i?f[^i5i#JiFT: i 
dK'W M,'=ll’yi#5}3[JTI^- 
qia[dTqRJiTf^ spw JTSFiW?R=WJi: I w =^ 511^ JT #w, ^ m 
^f?ciqif55=ff§q2fi^j{d, %; cT«n«EcT#qqq?!^fDj5T il^^r 


II ^ II 


I 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Theory of Government in Ancient . India and the 
State in Ancient India, By Beni Prasad M. A., Ph. D,, 
D. Sc., Published by the Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad. 

We acknowledge with great pleasure the receipt of these two 
valuable books from the Indian Press Ltd., Allahabad. The first 
of these contains a very interesting foreword by Prof. Keith. 
The author, in these two books, has given a conspectus of the 
history and. the achievements of what was known in Ancient 
India as Artha Sastra or, as it was often referred to, Dandaniti. 
The exact meaning of the word Artha-^astra is not very clear 
especially in the light of modern conceptions. The word 
Dandaniti, however, is more scientific and the vyutpatti given to 
the word in the Santi-Parva of the Mahabharata brings out a 
conception akin to that underlying the Austinian theory of 
sovereignty. The Artha Sastra came to be very early recognised 
as a special branch of study viz.j as one of the four main kinds 
of knowledge enumerated by Kautalya or of the eighteen vidyas 
of later writers. It was also given a place as the chief item in 
the curricula of studies enjoined for a Ksatriya Prince before he is 
called upon to assume the responsibility of the sovereign or of the 
Crown Prince. There is one danger which besets the path of the 
modern scholar and worker in this branch of study. The 
translation of the Sanskrit nomenclature of Artha Sastra into 
modern political terms and phrases which have acquired a 
specific significance and therefore convey ideas which are the 
result of long experience and thorough and scientific application 
is apt to mislead us into thinking that all those ideas were clearly 
visualised by the ancient writers on Artha Sastra, One is, 
however, happy to find that the author has steered clear of this 
and resisted the temptations of an intrepid patriotism, glorying in 
the thought that Ancient India had anticipated the modern 
conceptions of state and polity. Though an attempt has been made 
to give a scientific exposition of the Theory of state as described 
by the ancient writers on Artha Sastra, still it must be confessed 
that the impression is left upon the reader's mind that the power- 
ful, subtle, analytic and scientific intellect of Ancient Indian 
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thinkers with which we have been familiar in the other branches 
of ancient learning has not shone to its best advantage here and 
the treatment of the subject here descends to the level of 
the mere enumeration of practical tactics to be adopted in the art 
of Government and warfare extending even to puerile details. 

Whatever this may be, the author has done full justice to 
the subject and conveyed to the western world a fairly accurate 
idea of the science of Government in Ancient India. We 
congratulate the Indian Press Ltd., on the neat printing and get- 
up of the two books. 

K. Balasubrahmanya Aiyar. 


The Hindu View of Life, By Prof. S. Radhakrishna, M.A., 

Published by George Allen Unwin Ltd., London. 

This is a fine book published by George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
London and is the outcome of the Upton lectures delivered by 
the Professor himself on the invitation and under the auspices 
of the Univei'sity of Oxford. It is indeed, a succinct, brilliant, 
and masterly exposition to a Western audience of what the 
Hindu view of life and the fundamental spirit of the Hindu 
religion and philosophy are. In these lectures, the Professor's 
attempt is, in his own w'Oi'ds “ to indicate the central motives of 
the Hindu faith and show its way of approach to some of the 
pressing problems of the day”. It may, no doubt, be that the 
reader, at the outset, is carried aw'ay by the force of the Pro- 
fessor’s arresting and inimitable style and the effect of his trench- 
ant and pregnant phraseology and is, therefore, apt to give 
ready acceptance to the author’s conclusions and views. Still, 
unbiassed and calm reflection also will, in general, confirm the 
truth and justice of them. It must be recognised that anybody 
who approaches the present theme is confronted with difficulties 
of a varied and complicated nature. The period during which 
the Hindu thought and culture have been fashioned and moulded 
is so vast, the paucity of accurate historical material is so great 
and the confusion introduced by the imperfect investigations and 
observations of scholars of all sorts and by their broad generali- 
zations sometimes biassed and often based only on bold specula- 
tive inferences from slender data is so bewildering, that anybody, 
however eminent he may be, must largely depend on our 
sympathy and charity of judgment as regards the success of his 
efforts. Amidst these conditions, to have presented a brief and 
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clear idea of Hinduism, its achievement and its outstanding 
features in bold outline and to have interpreted itin relation to 
the everpresent problems of the world in terms and aspects 
familiar to western thinkers is an achievement entitling the author 
to our admiration and lasting gratitude. He has tried successfully 
to remove the many misconceptions rampant in the world about 
the religion, culture and civilisation of the Hindus, to furnish 
the true explanation for the seeming contradictions and appa- 
rent injustices and to point to the true perspective of History. 
Though in some places the author has been affected by the pre- 
valent tendency to generalize and- draw large conclusions from 
slender and incorrect basis (vide the reference to Daksinamurti 
etc., in pages 39 and 40) still the main conclusions fairly rest on 
solid foundations. Everyone will be disposed to agree with the 
conclusions in his first lecture on religious experience “ that 
Hinduism is not a definite, dogmatic creed, but a vast complex 
but subtly unified mass of spiritual thought and realization" , or 
with the statements in his second lecture on ‘The conflict of 
religions’ that “In spite of the fact that Hinduism has no common 
creed and its worship no fixed form, it has bound together 
multitudinous sects and devotions into a common scheme ” and 
that “that the Hindu solution of the problems of the conflict of 
religion is likely to be accepted in the future seems to be fairly 
certain Nobody will quarrel either with the pithy statement 
in his third lecture “ that Hinduism is more a way of life than a 
form of thought ’’ and that “while it gives absolute liberty in the 
world of thought, it enjoins a strict code of practice". The author 
is at his best in the last chapter on Hindu Dharma wherein he 
explains the true meaning of caste, its justification in ancient 
India and contrasts it with the combative tendencies of the modern 
class organizations. He concludes thus “ While caste has resul- 
ted in much evil, it has some sound principles underlying it ”. 
On the whole we may say without fear of contradiction that the 
Professor has succeeded in the short compass of these lectures in 
fully conveying to his hearers an accurate and clear idea of the 
theme he set to himself to expound. 


E, Balasubrahmanya Aiyar. 
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A History of. Sanskrit Poetics By Mr. P. V. Kane^, M.A., 

, LL. ,M. 

This little volume which is an Introduction to the 
Sahitya Darpaiia'', a popular work on Alahkara Sastra, is 
really a masterly and critical introduction to the study of the 
science of Sanskrit Poetics. The learned author has^ in this 
volume, not only surveyed the whole range of the field of 
Sanskrit Sahitya Sastra, but also given a brief summary of the 
contents of all the important works on the subject. The origin, 
growth and development of the science are discussed in elaborate 
detail with due regard to chronology. The chief doctrines of the 
different schools are clearly elucidated, and learned criticisms 
offered on their respective merits. It is well known that 
differences are noticeable not only in fundamentals between the 
protagonists of the different schools, but even in respect of 
minute details in each system, and these are also clearly pointed 
out by the author. Special mention may be made of the 
learned discourses about the relative priority of Bhamaha and 
Dandin, and the criticisms of the rasaj dhvanij and the 
Vakrokii theories, as revealing the author's wide research and 
critical acumen. It is possible that scholars may differ from the 
author in respect of a few of his views, but we have nothing but 
praise for this achievement of his. One special feature which 
enhances the^ utility of the work is the wealth of appropriate 
quotations from the Sanskrit textS;with their references. We 
heartily commend this little volume to students and scholars as 
it is calculated to rouse interest in a critical study of the science 
of Poetics and stimulate further research in this interesting 
branch of knowledge. 

. N. Kuppuswami Aiyah. 

A CORRECTION. 

It is with great regret that I have to point out that a serious 
error has been allowed to creep in my article entitled ^The Varti- 
kas ' published in the January issue of the Journal of Oriental 
Research, Vol. II, Part L On page 30, the following Sanskrit 

passage occurs:— L. 5. WfT- 

It should be printed thus: — 

TO: sraRlSNt ^ ; II 


K. G. Subrahmanyan. 



EDITORIAL. 

We have great pleasure in drawing the attention of our 
readers to an extract which will be found printed in Appendix 
to this volume and which appeared in the columns of The 
New India '' of June l7th. It is a short and interesting account 
of an adaptation on the stage at Melbourne in Australia of the 
Shakuntala " of Kalidasa. The actors of the Live Art Society of 
Melbourne may well be congratulated on their fine ccsthetic 
sense and taste in selecting the appropriate tunes suited to the 
particular theme and in choosing the colours of the costume. 
They have set an example which may well be followed by the 
actors on the Indian stage. 


We have great pleasure in drawing the attention of our 
readers to the prospectus and rules of the Sanskrit Academy, 
Madras, recently started by leading scholars and lovers of 
Sanskrit in Madras. The idea of starting an Academy was 
suggested by Mr. V. V. Srinivasa Iyengar who is so well known 
for his culture, fine taste for art and drama and his love of 
Sanskrit. It is, indeed, an organisation which is bound to 
prove very useful in the near future. 



NOTEWORTHY CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL jOUUNALS, 
Indian Antiquary, 

January, 1928. 

1. Progress of the colleciion of Manuscripts at the Dacca 
University (1926-1927). — By N. K. Bliattasali, M. A. A number 
of manuscripts have been acquired for the Dacca University in 
1926-1927, The manuscripts are given under different headings. 
The report wrongly mentions the Upanisads under the heading 
Dharmasastra. 

2. Sonrces for aft account of the Efubassy of Sir William 
Norris to A tirangazeh. — By Hari Har Das, B. Litt. 

3. St. Thomas in South India. — By Dr. P. St, Thomas, M.A, 

4. Notes 011 Currency amLCainage among the Bunnesc . — 
By Sir R. C. Temple, Bt. 

Supplement — The Sauraseni and Magadhl stabakas of Rama 
sarman.—By Sir G.A, Grierson. 

February, 1928. 

1, Folk songs of the Tuluvas. — By B. A. Saletore, B,A., L.T., 
M. R. A. S. 

2, A possible identification of the mount Devagiri mentioned 
in Kalidasa's Meghaduta,— By A. S, Bhandarkar, B.A. The 
author identifies Devagiri with Devagurada, about 6 miles soiitli- 
east of Indore. The article is accompanied by two plates. 

3, Malabar MisceUancy V— A Rdjasihma Inscription at 
Talekkad in Cochin.~By T.K.. ]ostfihfB.k., L.T, Mr, Joseph 
edits this important inscription and gives a translation also. He 
seems to think that this Rajasihma belongs to 8«10th century. 
The article is accompanied by a plate. 

4, Rdwal Jaitrasihma of Mewar. — By R, R, Haider. The 
author gives some account of this king who ruled between 1213- 
'52 

5« The Sauraseni and Mdgadhl Stabakas of Rdmasarman. 
—By Sir G. A. Grierson. 


NOTEWORTH Y CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL JOURNALS m 
March^,1928. 

A^oies on currency and Coinage among the Burmese.~Bj 
Sir R. C. Temple, Bt 

2, Mar Sapor and Mar Prodh . — By T. K. Joseph, B. A., 
L.T. These are two Christian Saints. 

3» Buddhist Women. — By Dr. B. C. Law. Dr. Law gives 
some account of Buddhist women mentioned in the Buddhist 
Texts. They are: — 

Abhiriipadananda; Jeiiti or Jenta; Citta; Siikha; Seta; Siha; 
Siindari; Nanda; Khema; Aropama; Rohinl; Siibha; Tissa; 
Sumedha; Visakha; Arula; Gopika; Canda; Gutta; Vijaya; Cata; 
Uppalavanna; Sumahgala mata; Puima; Sundari; Vimala; Mitta- 
kalika; Sakula; Sonadinna; Aloma; Mutta; Punna; Dantika; 
Vaddhesi and Uttama. 

4. SupUenient. — Notes on Piracy in Eastern Waters, — By 

S. C. Hill. 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, 
January, 1928. 

1. A preliminary note on the Hill Panddrams of Travan- 
cor^,— By L. A. Krishna Aiyar, M.A., M.R.A.S. 

2. Hamsa Sandesa — A study. — By K, Krishnamacharya, 
B.A., L.T. The author gives a critical appreciation of Vedanta 
Desika's Hamsa Sandesa. 

3. Surya PrajnaptL — By Dr. R. Shama Sastri, B. A,, 
Ph.D. This is a continuation from the previous numbers, 

4. Anthropometry of the Kanikars of Travancore. — By L, A. 
Krishna Aiyar. 

Tamil kingdoms and their Government — By Pandit N. 
Chengalvarayan. — The author deals with the topography of the 
Tamil Country; its trade and commerce; the three Dynasties (i.e.) 
Cera, Cola and Pandya; the social life, government etc., of those 
days. 

6, The Irikkal Kovilagam^ Trichur. — By A. Govindawariar, 

7. Studies in Bird Myths. No.rXXh — By S. C, Mitra, 


Modern Review. 

February, 1928, 

Stupas oy Caityas.— By R. D. Banerji. 
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Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 
March, 1928 . , 

Royal patrons of the University of Nalanda by Rev. ]* 
Heras, M.A. 

Found by Kumaragupta 1 as seen through the records of 
Huen Tsiang. The university was called, from the begnining of 
its existence, Nalanda (ie,, charity without intermission), 

Skandagupta, the son of Kumaragupta I built another 
Sahgharama. 

Puragupta, the patron of Vasubandhu, vigorously practised the 
rules of his ancestors and built another Sahgharama. It was during 
the time of Narasimhagupta, a fervent desciple of Vasubandhu, 
perhaps for the first time that the university of Nalanda was des- 
troyed. Kumaragupta 11. 

Harsavandhana built a vihara of brass in addition to one 
vSangharama ; 

The Maukharis : Puimavarma : Bhaskaravarman : The 
articles is accompanied by a plan of the University. 

2. Revised notes on the Brahniin Empire. — By Jayaswal. 

3. Weights and measures in Ancient India. — By Banerji 
Sastri. 

4. Harappa and the Vedic Harmpia. — By Binode Bihari 

Roy. 

The modern Harappa is identified with Hariyupia, on the 
side of the river Parusni (Ravi). Probably this city of Abhya- 
varti and Kavi was demolished by Indra coming to the help of 
the Aryan invader Sudas. The city of Hariyupia was the seat of 
Aryan civilisation in the fifth Millenium B.C. and not non-Aryan 
according to Mr. Marshall and others. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Scoctety 
January ; 1928. 

1. Is the Nydyapravesa by Dihndga.— By Prof, Giuseppe 
Tucci. On the authority of Kwei-Chi and Shent'ai the disciples 
of Ywang Chwang, the author shows that Nyayapravesa and 
Nyayadvara (generally spoken of as Nyayadvaratarka Sastra) are 
two different books, of which only Nyayamukha is the work of 
Dihnaga and that the Heturvidya Nyayapravesa is by Bodhisattva 
Sahkarasvamin. 

2, Temple and image worship in Hinduism by Farqnhar .^ — 
Temple and image worship grew up among sudras and it was 
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thrown open to the three Aryan Castes about 400 B. C* and 
thereafter steadily climbed to its present supreme position* 

3. Notes on Asvaghosa! sSaundarananda. — By C.W. Gurner* 

4. Amitraghaia, — Bindiisara^ the son of Candragupta 
whom the Greeks called Amitraghata (affer^lfcT) seen in a 

work of Athenaeus the 3rd C. A. D.) should be Amitraghata^ 
which is one of the epithets of Indra. 

5. Date of the Subhasiidvali. — By D. C. Bhattacarya. Dis- 
agreeing with Dr. De who is tempted to put in some of the 
verses as interpollations because of the incorporation of verses 
later than the 12th C., Bhattacarya shows that there was an 
earlier Vallabhadeva who composed a Subhasitavali and only to 
this , Sarvananda refers. He places the printed Subhasitavali 
after §rl Harsa^ since there is a reference to his Khaiidakhadya. 


Indian Historical Quarterly. 

March, 1928. 

L Jdiaka Gdthds and Jdtaka Commentary. — By Prof. M« 
Winternitz. The Professor discusses in this article the value of 
these works for historical purposes. 

2. The authorship of the Nydyapravesa,—‘Ey A. B. Keith* 
Dr. Keith here tries to refute the arguments that tend to dispute 
Difuiaga's authorship of the Nyayapravesa, thereby trying to 
prove Dihnaga's authorship of that work. He regards Dihnaga 
to have been older than Prasastapada. 

3. Relation beitoeen Pali and Ard ham dgadht, — By P. V. 
Bapat. The author regards Pali as the oldest Prakrt and the 
ArdhamagadhI to be a later development. 

4. A Copper-plate charter of the Haihaya King Mahdrann- 
karatnadeva 11 of the Cedi year 878. — Edited by L. P. Pandeya. 
The plates are printed along with a Devanagari transliteration. 

5. Philosophy of Vasubandhu in Vimsatikd and Trhh’- 
saiikd. — By S. N. Das Gupta.— The Viiiisatika is a work of 
Vasubandhu and the Trimsatika is a commentary thereon by 
Sthiramati. The author gives a short summary of the doctrine 
of Vijhanavada contained in that work. 

6. Radha or Ancient Gahgd Rostra* IL — By Nundolal Dey. 
The author tries to identify Radha Rada Lad ha Lada Lata, 
Lala. The article is to be continued. 
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7. Upanisadvraia.—By Umesh Candra Bh^^ttacharjee* 

8. Greek Infitience on Hindu Astronomy , — By Siikiimar 
Raiijan Das, 

9. Ranjit Singh's Civil Administration , — By Narendra 
Krishna Siiiha. The account given in this paper is based on the 
records in the Imperial Records Department. 

10. Eastern India and Arydvaria , — By Haran Chandra 
Cliakladar. 

11. Toimi Planning and House Building in Ancient India 
according to Silpa Sdstras , — By K. Rangachari. This is a con- 
tinuation from the previous issue. 



APPENDIX. 

SakuntalA; Staged in Melbourne. 

Would' s thou the young year's blossoms and the fruits' of its' 
decline* ' 

And all by lo hie h the soid is charmed ^ enraptured^ fed, 

Wotdd'si thou the Earth and Heaven itself in one sole name 
combine f 

I name ihee^ 0 Sakuniala ! and all at once is said. 

Goethe. 

Australian papers have given much prominence to the sta- 
ging of Kalidasa’s great drama Sdkuntala which had been chosen 
as the chief attraction for the Live Art Society’s short season at 
the Playhouse, in Melbourne, in April, Here is TablC’-Talk's 
appreciation of the performance : — 

The impressive production of the great Indian poem, 
Sdkuntala " in the effective translation made by Laurence 
Binyon, and the three Irish plays from the Abbey Theatre, at the 
Playhouse last week was an effort that deserv^ed much bigger 
support than was given, for it was a very high artistic achieve- 
ment, and something much above the average in attainment. 

It was in Sdkuntala that the big interest lay, for this was a 
stupendous effort for a society of young people, even though 
directed by one of artistic insight and experience like Mr. Howard 
Eadie, First of all, the line translation of the sixteen-hundred- 
years old work of Kalidasa by Laurence Binyon was a fine 
achievement. Then the saturation of the performers and the 
young musician Stewart Burton, in the spirit and atmosphere of 
the story and the beliefs of the time, to such an extent that they 
were enabled to positively live the characters, and in the case of 
Mr. Dudley, to interpret the spirit in musical composition was 
remarkable. 

Never has more sincere, unaffected acting been seen in Mel- 
bourne than was given by every member of the cast in Sakuniala^ 
even to the little child. There was no attempt at individual 
effect, each one was intent only to give the spirit of the character, 
and in every case, the delivery of the beautiful lines was impressive 
in its earnestness and absolute naturalness, and the enunciation 
was beautifully clear, 

Stewart Dudley had — so those who have lived in India 
declare — by some miracle caught the spirit of India in his music, 
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in wliich he had used the Indian graduation of scale^ which are 
three times as many as we employ. Like Wagner^ he has a 
leading motif for each character running through^ and the vocal 
solos introduced are , weirdly quaint and thrilling— while naturally 
with such notation^ some of the music strikes the ear with 
unusual and strange dissonances, there are parts of it that are 
warmly rich and - beautiful in tone. 

The biggest and culminating' triumph was achieved by the 
luminous yellow of the Celestial charioteer's wonderful costume, 
which, seemed almost dazzling in its luminosity. The stage 
settings wvere kept indeterminate and subdued, but were effective. 

The whole production has left an ineffaceable impression 
upon those who were fortunate enough to see it. That such really 
wonderful effects could be attained by young aspirants without 
the aid of proper stage lighting effects, and with few stage con» 
veniences and accessories is a notable attainment that arouses 
wonder in those who can realise the difffculties surmounted. 

The Music; 

The music of the play, though very interesting in itself, is to 
be judged as part of the whole production. 

The overture opens with the King's love singing theme, 
given first in the low register of the orchestra. This is continued 
by the higher strings and wood wind to a climax, with a first 
hint of the curse motive. A bridge passage for strings and wood 
wind leads to Sakuntala's love-singing theme played by the violin; 
this works up to a repeat of the same given in the higher 
octave by the flutes and oboes. A tremolo passage for strings, 
with a further hint of the curse motive, is followed by the 
development of the King's theme working to a full climax of both 
the King's and Sakuntala's themes leading straight to the curse 
motive at full orchestral strength. A quiet passage for strings 
ending with a cadenza for the oboe is followed by the golden 
peak theme given by the flute in its highest register. The over- 
ture foreshadows the entire development of the drama : the 
sublimation of the earthly unstable love to the universally 
significant reunion at the mystic's retreat in the Himalaya 
Mountains. The incidents of the drama are limited in the use 
of the curse and other motives. 

Before and during part four, an off-shoot of the Golden 
Peak theme will be heard, suggestive of the nymphs, who sing 
their farewell to iSakuntala 


The Sanskrit Academy, Madras. 

PEOSPEOTUS. 

The Academy was started by Sanskrit scholars and lovers of 
Sanskrit literature in November 1927. 

OBJECT. 

The main object of the Academy is the promotion and pro- 
pagation of Sanskritic culture, through periodical meetings of 
Sanskrit pandits, lectures by eminent Sanskrit scholars, enactment 
of classical Sanskrit dramas, formation of a good Sanskrit library 
and through such other means. 

MEMBEESHIP. 

The Academy consists of three classes of members — 

(i) Fellows, 

(ii) Honorary Fellows and 

(iii) Associate Fellows. 

Fellowship is reserved for accredited and eminent Sanskrit 
pandits and scholars. They pay a subscription of Ee. 1 per annum. 
Honorary Fellowship is open to those who are interested in the 
promotion of the objects of the Academy and who do not come 
within the category of Fellows or Associate Fellows. The subscrip- 
tion for Honorary Fellows is Rs. 4 per annum. 

Associate Fellowship is open to all students of Sanskrit. 
The subscription is Es. 2 per annum ; but lady students and students 
of Sanskrit Colleges can become Associate Fellows on payment of an 
annual subscription of Re. 1. 

The subscription for Life-membership is fixed as Rs. 100 and 
Patronship as Rs. 250 and above. 

The Academy has now more than 150 members on its rolls, 

REVIEW OF WORK. 

Under the auspices of the Academy Prof. Heinrich Lenders 
of the Berlin University delivered an interesting and illuminating 
lecture on “ Sanskrit Drama ” in November 1927. 

The members of the Academy staged Mrcchakatika ’1 twice 
during the Christmas week in 1927 in the Senate House, Madras, 
under the distinguished patronage of His Highnes'i the Maharaja 
of Mysore. 

Monthly gatherings of Sanskrit pandits are being regularly held. 

Donations are solicited towards the objects of the Academy. 
Applications for the various classes of membership are also invited. 
Donations and subscriptions may be sent to Mr. V. Narayanan, 
M.A., M.L., Treasurer, The Sanskrit Academy, 24, South Mada 
Street, Mykpore, Madras. 

T. L. VENKATARAMA AYYAR, 
G. K. SESHAGIRI, 

General Secretaries. 


LIST OF OFFICE-BEAEEES OF THE SAHSERIT ACADEMY 
FOE THE YEAE 1928. 
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• Mabamahopadhyaya Vidyavacaspati 
Prof* S. Kuppuswami Sastriar, Avl, M.A., I.E.S., Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology, Presidency College, Madras, 
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Curator, Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras. 
¥ice-PresWeEts : 

Mahamabopadhyaya Chetlur Narasimhacliariar, Avl. 

M. R. Ry* V. V. Srinivasa Ayyangar, AvL, B.A., B.L., Advocate, Madras. 
Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon), Professor of Sanskrit, 

University of Madras^ 
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M. R. Ry. T. L. Venkatarama Ayyar, Avl., B.A., B.L., Advocate, 

„ G. K. Seshagiri, Avl. 

Dramatic Secretary : 

M. R. Ry. S. Raghavachariar, Avl., B.A., B.E. 

Literary Secretary : 

M. R. Ry* A. S. Krishna Rao. B.A., (Hons.) 

Members of the Managing Committee : 


M. R. Ry. T. R. Venkatarama Sastriar, Avl, B.A., B.L., C.I.E., Advocate, 

Madras, 

„ K. S. Krishnaswami Iyengar, Avl, B.A,, B.L., Advocate, Madras. 
„ K. V. Krishnaswami Ayyar, Avl, „ „ 

„ K. Balasubrahmanya Ayyar, Avl, „ „ 

„ S. Satyamurti, Avl, B.A„ B.L., M.L.C. „ 

„ T. R. Chintamani, Avl, M.A„ Librarian, Adyar 

Library, M adras. 

„ Tandalam S. Ramaswami Iyer, Avl 

„ K. S. Krishna Sastrigal, Principal, Madras Sanskrit College, 

„ Vedanta Visarada Vedantalankara T. V. Ramachandra 
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College, Madras. 

,5 O. P. Rangaswami, B.A , {Hons), Assistant Professor, 
Presidency College, Madras, 

« A. N. S. Anantaraghavan, B.A, (Hons.) 

„ V. Anantachari, Avl., Sanskrit Pandit, Pachiappa^s College, 

„ V. Raghavan 

„ K. Baskaran 

Miss. A, Devaki Amma, B.A. (Hons.), Lecturer in Sanskrit, Qt^een 

Mary's College,. 

Treasurer : 
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Scheme of transliteration:. 


^ = a 

a? = k 

6V) = 1 

This scheme is the same as 


/E7 = n 

<su = v 

that followed by the Tamil 

i) = i 

<?F= C 


Lexicon of the University 

fP=:t 

0 = n 

gr = 1 

of Madras except for the 


f« = t 

^ = r 

last four ; k is used there 

gj^= u 

62 ®r = n 

<52(r = n 

for 0 %, but I prefer to have 

(sr = e 

;5 = t 

(§p(SujeQ&ffth"l 

the same o°a in translitera- 

(S7 = e 

/5 = n 

(^prQiu^SfftJb—Vi \ 

tion also since the k may 

^ = ai 

u = p 

0 «— o ^ 

00 Oo 

give a mistaken notion that. 

9=0 

9 = 6 

9 sfr = au 

iD = m 
uu~y 
/r =r 

wsns(^pissw = Th 

it is a guttural sound while 
in fact it is guttural only 
when it is followed by the 
guttural etc. Its pronuncia- 
tion is determined by the 
succeeding consonant . 

Refer to sutra 38. 
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TOLKAPPIYAM. 

Eluttatikaram (Phonology) 

1, Niinmarapu^^ (Ancient Terminology^) 

lo Ehiiienappatupa 
Akaramuial 

Nakara virtivay nmppao%tenpa 
Carnitivaran marapin munralan kataiye. 

The thirty (sounds) from a to n except the three secondary 
ones are termed Elutiu, 

Note. — Ilampuranar, the earliest commentator on Tolkappi- 
yam and Naccinarkkiniar, another commentator on the same 
opine that this sutra deals with the name, number and order of 
sounds. But Civahanamunivar in his Tolkappiyamutarcuttira- 
virutti condemns their opinion and says that this sutra deals 
only about the term Eluiiu. 

2, Avaitdm, 

Kurriya likaram kurriya lukaram 
Ayiamenra 

Muppdr pulliyu meluttd ranna. 

They (secondary sounds) are u and which are repre- 
sented by dots (in script). 

Note.— Civananamunivar takes mupparpulliyum to qualify 
all the three, m., kurriyalikaram, kurriyalukaram and aytam. 
But Ilampuranar and Naccinarkkiniyar take mupparpul|iyum to 
qualify only aytam. 

/ 3, Avarrul ■ ■ 
a i u 

E 0 ennu mappd lainium 
Orala picaikkun kuTrelut ienpa. 

Of them the five sounds a, i, u, e and o are called kurreiuttu 
or short sounds and sound one ajapu or matra each. 


I. This chapter deals with the classification of sounds, contiguous 
consonants and the symbols for certain sounds. 
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4 . Alu 
E ai 

O au ennu mappd lelum 
Irala picaikku i^ettelui tenpa. 

The seven a, i, u, e, ai, 6 and au are called iietteluttu or 
long sounds and sound two matras each, 

5. muvala picaitial drelut iinre. 

One eluttu never sounds three matras. 

Note, — Here eluttu must mean symbol and not sound, since 
aa is pronounced exactly in the same way as the pluta a in Sans- 
krit. Besides the word eluutal in the following sutra suggests it. 

6. Nttiam venti navvala putaiya 
Kutti elutiia lenmandr pulavar. 

Learned men say that, to lengthen the sound, the symbol for 
the short vowel or symbols should be written close to that for the 
long vowel according to the quantity needed. Ex. aa, ii etc. 

Note. — The expression 'enmanar pulavar' suggests that the 
author of this treatise is not the first grammarian in Tamil 
language, 

7. Kannimai notiyena vavve mditirai 
Nunniti nunarntor kanfa vdre. 

One matra is the time taken for one wink of the eyes or one 
snap of the fingers, according to the opinion of accurate gram- 
marians. 

8. Ankara virttvdyp- 

Pannt r eluttu muyirena molipa. 

The twelve (beginning with a and) ending with au are called 
nyir or vowels. 

9. Nakdraviruvdyp- 

Paiinen neluiiu meyyena molipa. 

The eighteen (beginning with k and) ending with n are 
called or consonants. 

10. meyyd Hyaiyinu muyiriyal tiriyd. 

The nature of vowels is not altered even when pronounced 
after consonants (le.) the quantity of ka, ca, ta, ta etc, is only 
one matra, 

11. Meyyi nalave yaraiyena molipa. 

The quantity of a consonant is half a matra. 


tolkAppiyam 


s 


12. Avviya nilaiyu menai munre. 

The other three too (the secondary vowels) are of the 
same nature; [ue.) the quantity of i, u and 0^=0 is half a matra each. 

13. Araiyalaptt kurttkan inakara nmtaiUe 
Icaiyita narukun teriyun kalai. 

The quantity of m is shortened to quarter of a matra when 
it follows some consonants. Ex. Ponm. 

14. Utperu pulli ytiriivd ktimme. 

Its symbol is that of m {w) with a dot within. 

Note. — Ilampiaranar and Naccinarkkiniyar interpret this 
siitra to mean that the symbol of m (lo) is that of p (u) with a 
dot within. But since the 13th sutra deals with shortened 
it is but proper to mention about Us symbol and not that of 
ordinary m. But the meaning given by me in the Bishop Heber 
College magazine was supported by Pandit M. Raghava Iyengar 
in his article on Tolkappiyanarum Pulliyeluttukkaliim published 
in Centamil Vol. XXV, p. 165, 

15. Meyyi niyarkai pulliyohi nilaiyal. 

The nature of the consonant symbol is that it is provided 
with a dot. viz., d, d etc. for k, c etc. 

16. Ekara okarai tiyarkaiyu marre, 

e and o also are of the same nature, the short e and 
the short o should be written as and 9 . 

Note. — In the time of Tolkappiyanar e, e, o & 5 were written 
as 9 . 9 & 9 , while they are now written as «r, <57, 9 & 9 . 

17. Pulli yilld velld nieyytt 
Mtmiviirii vdki yakaramo tnyiritalH 
Menai yuyird turuvutirin iuyirttalu 
Mdyt riyala vuyirtta Idre, 

All consonant symbols without dots as @ etc. repre- 

sent consonant sounds followed by a and those for consonants 
followed by other vowels are different. 

18. meyyin valiya tuyirionru nilaiye. 

Vowel follows a consonant in uyir-mey or consonant-vowels 
as ka, ki, ku etc. 

19. Valleliti ten pa kacata iapara, 

K, c, t, t, p and r are called, valleluttu or hard or voiceless 
consonants. 
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20. Mellekit ienpa nanana namana. 

n, Sj n, 11 ; m and n are called melleluttu or nasals. 

2L Itaiyehii ienpa yarala valala. 

Jf L h V, I and 1 are called itaiyeluttu or semi-vowels. 

22. Ammu varum valankiyan mar unkin 
nieymmayan kutanilai ieriyun kdlai. 

The above eighteen (consonants), when carefully examined 
in their usage, are followed by the same consonants or by 
different consonants and the former is called utanilaimayakkam 
and the latter meymtnayakkam. 

Note.— Naccinarkkiniyar interprets the sutra to mean ^the 
above consonants when carefully examined, are followed by 
other consonants; or they being followed by vowels are followed 
by other consonants followed by vowels; the former is called 
meymmayakkam and the latter utainlaimayakkam. Ijampuranar's 
interpretation seems to be better. 

^3. Taralala venntim pulli mtmnark 
Kacapa vennu muvelut turiya. 

Only k, C; and p can follow t, r, 1 and 1. Ex. katka, katci, 
katpa; karka, muyarci, karpa; celka, valci, cel pa; kolka, Nijcinai 
and kolpa, 

24. Avarriil 

Lalao%kdn munnar yavavun tdnrum, 

Y and V also can follow I and 1. Ex. kolyanai, celvam; 
velyaru and kalvan. 

25. Nananana manavenum pulli munnart 
Taiia micaika lottana nilaiye, 

h, h; n, n, m and n are followed by their corresponding 
voiceless consonants. Ex. kankan, kahcan, kantan, kantan, 
kampan and kanru. 

26. Avarrul 
Nana^okdn mnnnark 
Kacanapa mayavav vein mnriya, 

K; C; n p, m, y and v also can follow n and n. Ex. enku, 
vencantu; vennan, panpu, venmai, manyarii, envattu; pirnku, 
puncey, ennan, anpu, vanmai; inyal, and punvaraku, 

27. Nanamava vennum pidli munnar 
y 0 % kd nirran meyper ranre. 
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Y also may follow S, n, m and v* Ex. urifiyatu^ porunyatui ' 
tiramyatu and tevyatn. 

28. Ma 0 % kan pullinmn vavvun tdnnmu 

V also can follow m. 

Note Ilampuranar gives nilam valitu as the example for 
this shtrai while Naccinarkkiniyar says that, in his time, examples 
for this sutra had died out. 

29. Yarala venmtm pttlli mtinnar 
Mtiiala kehtiiu nakaramotit idnfuni. 

Y, r and I can be followed by those consonants which can 
stand as the initial member of a word {ix,) k, t, n, p, m, c, v, h 
y and h. Ex. ayka, arka, alka etc.; veyhhanam, verhhanam and 
vehihanam. 

Note : — Ilampuranar gives veykatitii, verkatitu etc. as exam- 
ples for this sutra, while Naccinarkkiniyar, veyka, arka etc. in their 
place and remarks that such examples as are given by Ilam- 
puranar are not suitable since each example is not a single word; 
but this remark does not seem to be quite satisfactory since this 
section deals only with the consonants that can possibly follow 
another consonant. 

30. Meynnilai aitti nelld veluttun 
Tanimur rdmvarmim ralavalan kataiye. 

All consonants except r and 1 can be followed by the same 
consonant. Ex. Kakkai, ehhanam, paccai etc. 

31. A i ti am munrtm ciitUi, 

Demonstratives are the three (sounds) a, i and u. Ex. avan, 
ivan and uvan. 

32. A e 0 am munrum vind, 

liiterrogatives are the three (sounds) a, e, 6. Ex. unka, unke 
'.■and unko. ■ ' 

Note : — Ilampuranar and Naccinarkkiniyar add ya also to 
the above list; but it might have been omitted by Tolkappiyanar 
since it is not a single sound. Naccinarkkiniyar says that 
examples with the interrogative a were very rare in his time. 

33. Alapiran tuyiritalu morricai nltaln 
Midavena molipa vicdiyotu civaniya 
Nar ampin maraiya enmandr pulavar. 

Learned men say that the words and consonants have their 
quantity increased in music, vocal and instrumental. 
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Note.- — ilampiiranar adds ^ in vocative also'. 

(Nunmarapu ends.) 

2. MoHmarapu.* (Wordology). 

34. Ktirriya likara nirral ventiim 
Ydven cinaimicai uraiyacaik kilavik 
Kdvayin varmmi makara murnte. 

i stands after m and before ya in the itaiccol niiyu used with 
a verb when a person is addressed. Ex. Kenmiya, cenmiyaj etc, 

35. Ptinariya nilaiyitaik kurukalu mttriiie 
Ytmarak kurin niiinnart t durum, 

i may also stand as the final member of the first of two 
words in sandhi; more about it is dealt with later on ( {Le.) in 
kurriyalujkarappunariyal). Ex. Naku + yatu = N akiyatu. 

36. Netfehii timparun iotarmoli ylrrun 
Kurriya lukaram %)alld rurnte, 

u appears as the final member after a hard consonant in 
words having a long vowel before it (like naku) or in totarmoli, 
(like tenku, varaku etc.). 

37. Itaippatir kuniku mitanimid runte 
Katappd tarinta punariya Idna 

n is further shortened in sandhi and it is dealt with in 
kurriyalukarappunariyal. Ex. Cukku + kotu = Cukkukkotu. 

38. Kuriyatan munna rdytap piilli 
Uyirofu punarntaval Idran micaitte, 

o®o is always preceded by a short vowel and followed by a 
hard consonant. Ex. Eo% ku, ko%cn^ ko^otu, ko®otu, ko%pu and ko'lru. 

Note. — The nature of o®o is similar to that of Jihvamuliya in 
Sanskrit as in Kah-karoti if it precedes a guttural and 

Upadhmaniya as in Sanskrit kah-pathati if it precedes 

a labial (/. d.) its organ of articulation is determined by the 
succeeding consonant. Air is allowed to pass till the place of 
articulation of the succeeding consonant and suddenly arrested. 
Since it is not an open sound inasmuch as it is invariably 
preceded by a short vowel, it cannot be classified as a vowel; 
neither is it a consonant since it cannot be followed by a vowel, 

* This chapter deals with the secondary sounds since they are not 
found as independent entities outside words, the consonants that can 
stand as the initial member of a word and those as the final member. 


THE NEED FOR A NEW DARgANA.l 

BY 

S. V. Ramamurti, Esq., M, A.^ I. C. 

Collector of Madras. 

It is symbolical of the position of Sanskritic learning in this 
country that this Sanskrit College which is one of the premier 
Sanskrit Colleges in the Pi-esidency should be hidden in 
Mylapore. Not for it the proud places occupied by the Presi- 
dency College on the pleasant Marina or the Christian College in 
the centre of busy Georgetown or the Loyola College in its deep 
seclusion. The eyes of the public are turned to the colleges with 
European learning. It is at their doors eager applicants knock 
for entry. It is of them they think when they want the know- 
ledge which gives practical power or when they think of up-to- 
date culture. Sanskrit like the Sanskrit college is relegated to a 
corner, dependant on the graciousness of one or two enthusiasts, 
thankful to keep its door open for stragglers who often go to it 
for want of a better asylum. 

And yet, Sanskrit like a deposed queen had her days of 
power and glory. When India was for a couple of thousand 
years the acknowledged mistress of Asiatic civilisation, Sanskrit 
was the vehicle of high culture. It showed how to live a life of 
beauty and comfort. It was the guardian of the path to the Gods. 
But now it is hidden in Mylapore, Kalladakurichi,. Tiruvadi and 
other places outside the highway of modern Indian life. What 
is wrong with Sanskrit learning that it is unable to supply part 
at least of the motive power of our life ? 

It is not that life in India is stagnant. Great changes have 
taken place in India in the course of a century. Even those of 
us who remember our grandfathers can see how differently we 
live from them. Our food, our houses, our dress, our methods 
of travel, our enjoyment of pleasures, our lines of thought, our 
ideals have all changed rapidly. But in all these changes the 


I. A lecture delivered on the occasion of the anniversary of the 
Madras Sanskrit College. 

24 
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motive power is not ours. It comes from European thought 
and life. The machinery through which these changes have 
been introduced are partly our schools and colleges and partly 
our political institutions. England could only give to us from 
her own store-'hoiise of education, law and democracy. It was 
for us to absorb what she gave us into our own blood. But we 
insist on carrying it on our backs. And the more we receive, 
the more are our backs bent. Not to absorb the good we receive 
is doubly wrong — we do not add to our energy and we add to 
our burden. European knowledge and experience has not in- 
creased India's energy and initiative because it has not been 
absorbed by India into her own life. The result then is that a 
country which, for centuries, showed abundant evidence of initi- 
ative, of leadership, of creative power is now occupying the place 
of a camp follower in the army of nations. Japan to whom 
India gave through Buddhism not only religion but also science, 
art and philosophy has left India far behind her. By borrowing 
the science and democracy of Europe and by a real conversion of 
heart under the guidance of her new teacher, Japan has been 
recognised as a great power. China which is as massive as 
India, whose people have a vision of life as gorgeous as that of 
India, is fast finding her political and spiritual freedom. Turkey 
under the influence of the youngest of religions has been con- 
verted to European ways and it occupies to-day a mightier place 
than India in the political world. Why is India with her glori- 
ous knowledge and life of which Sanskrit tells us left behind as 
a land of stagnation or of compulsory motion? Why has she 
lost the joy of voluntary creation ? 

And yet, strangely enough, this India fallen so low in status 
and energy, is yet seen by far seeing men as the source where- 
from a new vision of life may arise to save the world. Life in 
Europe has ended in blind alleys. Science is destroying even 
more than it is creating. Power is outrunning morality. The 
balance of life is tottering. Europe proud for four centuries of 
her gorgeous erection of science found it a place not of life but 
of death. Therefore it is looking back to Asia for lessons in the 
way of a balanced and fruitful life. 

Apart from the recent catastrophe in Europe, it has been 
recognised by sensible men that the way to truth cannot be a 
monopoly of Europe or of Asia, that the visions of truth of all 
honest men are parts of the truth. A synthesis of the East and 
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the West has long been dreamt of. From the side of Europe 
the main contribution is science. What is it from the side of 
Asia? All great religions have had their birth in Asia, But 
religion centres round God and God is ignored by science^ 
Where is the common meeting place of religion and science? 

The obvious reply that we may give is that they meet in 
Philosophy, Of all countries in Asia, it is India that has system- 
atised philosophy. It has however happened that Indian philo- 
sophy has been dominated by Vedanta which asserts the oneness 
of the soul and the outer universe of physics and psychology and 
calls this oneness Brahman — ^an entity without qualities. In 
asserting the reality of Brahman and the unseen soul nearest to 
it, it has emphasised the comparative unreality of the outer world 
of matter and mind and called at maya. Vedanta, therefore, is 
felt to be as much apart from science as religion is. Philosophy 
which is the bridge between Science and Religion fails to function 
when as in Vedanta it is obviously partial to religion. If Europe 
with her large body of hard physical facts has to gain anything 
from India for the purpose of enabling her to build a better life 
on her science than she is now able to, the belief is expressed 
that the philosophy of India, speculative and concerned with an 
imperceptible soul, cannot help. It seems to me that the pre- 
dominance of Vedanta in Indian philosophy has been a barrier 
to the synthesis of the East and the West. Vedanta is too far 
ahead of the bases of Western science for the latter to find 
union with Indian philosophy in the neighbourhood of Vedanta. 

Indian philosophy however does not consist only of Vedanta 
which is one of six great Darsanas or systems of thought. Nyaya 
and Vaisesika systems analyse the universe into atoms, souls and 
God. Mind is regarded as a relation between soul and atoms. 
Nyaya studies this relationship called mind and its main achieve- 
ment is a science of logic. Vaisesika studies the world of 
atoms and yields physics— as much physics, that is to say, as the 
world had 2000 years ago. The Sahkhya system did not regard 
mind as a relation between the soul and the atoms but threw 
mind along with atoms into a Prakrti subject to evolution. In 
addition to Prakrti, there were Purusas or souls ; God was added 
for the sake of fashion. Yoga makes the same analysis but it is 
concerned with Purusa gaining control over Prakrti instead of 
seeking isolation from it through a process of non-co-operation. 
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Next came the two MImamsas. In addition to atoms and souls 
Piirva Mimamsa recognises deities rather than God. Uttara 
Mimamsa regards God as the basic unity not only of souls but 
also of atoms and of mind. 

The evolution of these systems is interesting. In Nyaya 
and Vaisesika the objective world consists of atoms i.e. of 
matter. In Sahkhya and Yoga, the objective world consists of 
mind and matter. In Vedanta the subject and object get unified 
and the world is the basis underlying soul, mind and matter. 
Of the six great darsanas, God is a necessary part of the scheme 
only in the last, Vedanta, In the others, God is not needed. 
He is often ignored. When recognised. He is recognised for 
fashion. If therefore Indian philosophy is regarded as the body 
of the six systems, it is a philosophy as much of the objective 
world as of the subjective world, as much of science as of reli- 
gion— the science too not merely of physics but also of psycho- 
logy. In such an evolutionary scheme of Indian Philosophy, 
European science can readily find its level. European materia- 
lism has its counterpart in Indian philosophy. The normal, 
piesent day, common sense notion of an independent outer world 
of three dimensional matter has its counterpart in Nyaya and 
Vaisesika. Has Europe got a counterpart of the Sahkhya- Yoga 
idea of the world Outside the soul being made up not only of 
matter but also of mind ? I believe that it has and that the 
fourth dimensional world of Relativity approximates to the Pra- 
krti of Sahkhja in which there are not only gross bodies but 
also subtle bodies which do not die with the gross bodies. If 
gloss bodies function in a three-dimensional space, what are the 
dimensions of the world in which subtle bodies function ? Can 
the Yogic power of becoming unseen, of seeing at a distance, of 
motion from place to place along a direction not physically 
observable be due to the power to function in a foui-dimensional 
woild ? Can the soul which is posited by psychical research be 
the subtle body of Sahkhya and can the world of the souls of 
psychical lesearch be a fourth dimensional world ? These are 
interesting points of contact between the Prakrti of Sahkhya 
and the Space-Time of relativity. It is my belief that the Space- 
Time of relativity contains not only space and time and matter 
but also mind. Indeed if Space-Time is the absolute, it is bound 
to contain mind which is as real as matter whatever be the nature 
of the souL 
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European science has not yet reached any position corres- 
ponding to Vedanta. Whether it will in future, we do not know. 
But there is no reason why it should not. Meanwhile, a synthe- 
sis of European and Indian* thought must be through finding 
the level in Indian philosophy which European science has 
now reached. It seems likely that this level is approximately 
that of Sahkhya-Yoga. At the same time any attempt at synthe- 
sis must try to draw this level towards that of Vedanta. If 
science and Indian philosophy are to be synthesised, there is 
indeed a need for the creation of a new darsana. 

A darsana is a systematisation of all experience. Since the 
formulation of the six great darsanas, there has not been till the 
age of science any large incursion of new facts of experience. 
It was enough therefore for philosophy to make mild revisions 
of itself. But now, Science has opened a new flood of know- 
ledge. Indian philosophy must find its adjustment with this 
knowledge or go under. So far, it has not attempted to make 
such adjustments. But at the same time, it has not gone under. 
There is indeed no need for it to go under. Philosophy is by 
itself a method of apprehending experience. The substance of 
what is experienced is accidental. If a nation develops the 
philosophic spirit and gets the philosophic training, it is fit to 
deal with all kinds and facts of experience. When a person has 
developed teeth to eat fruit, he can also eat rice and even meat. 
If India could philosophise till a few centuries ago, she has the 
seed within her which can sprout again into a new system of 
philosophy when irrigated and manured by the fresh experience 
of Science. India, if any nation, has the capacity to create a 
new’ dai'sana. 

In such a creation, the Sanskritist has to play an important 
part. The European scientist does not study Indian philosophy 
and Indian philosophers do not study European science. This 
is partly due to both Sanskritic lore and scientific literature 
being Vcist, One man can hardly find time to study both. Yet 
the world must find men who can do so, men to whom scholar- 
ship is life. Sanskritists like scientists are specialists. The 
studies of both are valuable and indispeiivSable but neither of them 
by itself can create fresh life. It seems to me there is a need to 
make a course of Indian philosophy compulsory for all cultured 
Indians just as it is sought to make a study of one's mother 
tongue compulsory for all educated men. The great truths and 
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general scheme of philosophy are simple. It is not difficult to 
learn them. With such a knowledge Indians who study science 
may be able to relate philosophy and science. ‘When many men 
do this, there is a chance for one man with creative genius to 
evolve a new system of thought which shall synthesise the East 
and the West. May this Sanskrit College help in however hum- 
ble a measure in the creation of that new Darsana ! 


“YESTERDAY”, “TODAY” AND “TO-MORROW” 
IN DRAVIDIAN 

BY 

L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, M.A., B.L., 
Maharajah’s College, Ernakulam. 


The words for “jesterday” “today” and “to-morrow” 
in Dravidian dialects may be classified as hereunder: 




Yesterday 

today '' 

io-morrow 

Tamil 

. . . 

nettrii 

iiirai 

iia|ai 

Telugu 


ninne 

nedu 

elli or repii 

Kannada 

. . . 

ninne 

iga 

naje 

Malayalam 

... 

innale 

innu 

Bale 

Tulti 

... 

kode [dinaj 

ini 

elli 

Kui 

. » • 

Reesi 

neenju 

wie 

Kuvi 

... 

Reeni 

ninju 

wie 

Kurukh 

••• 

cero 

inna 

nela 

Brahui 

. • • 

dero 

aino 

elo (cf. elode 

Gdndi 

... 

ninne 

iienda 

nari not 




or 

to-morrow) 




nedu 


ROOTS 





el al 1 

ed 

er 



el with 

the 

varieties — appears 

in Kanarese, 

Tulu, Goiidi^ 


Kurukh, Tamil, Kui, Malayalam and Brahtii. 

el, al or al with its varieties,— appears in Tamil, Malayalam, 

Kurukh etc. 

ed „ „ Telugu, Kui, Kuvi, Gondi etc. 

er „ „ Kurukh, Brahui, Tamil, 

Gondi, Kui, Kuvi, Kurukh etc. 


Is edu or edu related to gedu or ketu occurring in South Dravidian ? 
If it is, then g should either be traced to an intermediate c < cy < y <y, 
the prothstic on-glide ; or it may be due to analogy with the k of Kal 
(time) etc. 
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In many languages the words denoting time, which in origin 
should have been undoubtedly primitive, are closely related 
to, and probably derived from, “ local ” roots or roots denoting 
spaces. Dravidian shows this clearly. The roots denoting time in 
Dravidian are el, ed (a variant of er) el and al ... (with its variant 
nal) all of which denote, or are closely connected with, ideas of 
place. It is probable that all these roots are related to one 
another also. From these roots have arisen certain forms in 
accordance with Dravidian phonetic laws : 

ed — Telugu edu (time or year) and Gondi et (year) as in 
the phrase yet Ha (year by year). 

ed > yend > yendu > yandu which occurs in Tamil and 
means year or time. 

er > (n) er with intrusive n on the analogy of ir (water) 
and nir, together with the Tamil ending — am, appears in Tamil 
as n e r a m (time). 

er > ner >■ nrentfr — Tamil nasncfru (time). 

al (meaning distance) alternating with nal on the common 
analogy in Dravidian of ir and nir, has given rise to nal, with 
the derivative legthening of the root vowel ; cf. pal (to break) 
and pal (branch); ka4 and kad; vid and vidu etc. 

el > yel > yel > jel in Gondi jeli (time). 

el > iiel (with intrusive n as shown above) in Gondi nel 
(month). 

It will be found that the Dravidian forms for “ yesterday ”, 
“ today ” and “ tomorrow ” given above are traceable to one or 
other of these elementary Dravidian roots. The particular con- 
ception of time-distinction as between “today”, “yesterday” 
and “ tomorrow ” is more or less conventional^ and hence it will 
not at all be surprising to find that the same form is used with 
different time-significations in different dialects; the same dialect, 
however, observes careful distinction of forms in regard to 
“ today ”, “ tomorrow ” and “ yesterday ”. 

1. Tamil, Malayalam and Kannada have given the signi- 
fication “ tomorrow ” to nal in nalei, nale & nale by the side of 
the general sense “ day.” The ultimate source-root is al or al 


I. Compare the use of motrow in English (in “ good morrow,” 
on the morrow” and “to-morrow”) with German morgen (morning.) 
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which appears as nal also (cf, Tamil alavu and najavii nieasitre- 
nient)> 

2. Tamil indr (ei) <i (e) ndr < ier (this time). 

The common explanation of indr (ei) from i + nal is iiiisiip-* 
portable on phonetic grounds. The presence of the proximate 
demonstrative which confers the distinctive nieaniiig of today'' 
is indisputable. Old Dravidian r, doubled or emphasised, gives 
1 1 r which^ through voicing, becomes d i% {Vide my paper on 
Dravidian alveolar t) The intrusive spontaneous nasal, a common 
characteristic of Tamil in connection with dr, cf. mundru) is 
found here, indru therefore, should ultimately be traced to the 
root er, connected with neram as shown above. 

(3) The Tamil form for ^'yesterday '' nettr(u) is from nir + 
er, nir denoting the idea of completion (cf. nirei to fill). 

nir + er> nerr > nettr, the abveolar tt always cropping up 
in connection with Tamil double r. (cf. ttr of the causal verb 
kayattru from kayaru). 

Kittel’s explanation that nettru is from nir + nal cannot be 
supported, as neither the disappearance of medial rn nor the 
production of ttr could be accounted for on a satisfactory basis 
according to this theory. 

(4) Telegu nedu is derived from ed (time) with a prosthetic 
nasal; the Telegu d often represents an original r and so probably 
ed itself goes back to an older er. G5ndi has the same form for 
io-^day but the cerebralised value of d is lost : a Mu. 

(5) Telegu and Kannada ninne for yesterday is from nir +• iier ; 
the dropping of the final r of ner and the regressive assimilation 
exercised by n, gave rise to ninne. 

(6) Telegu repu or repu (to-morrow) is connected with reya 
(night) which, with pu, the noun aifix ( <vu <vi < vei) has 
conventionally come to mean to-inorrow or morning. 

(7) Telegu elli is obviously from el (time), with the conven- 
tional signification of to-morrow attached to it, 

(8) Kannada iga has a unique history, ga here is from gadu 
(time) which is related to the root kal or gal or kal (in Tamil) the 
original signification of which is that which passes hence time. 
(cf. gadu (time), kaji (to be finished) etc.) 

(9) Malayalam innu (to-day) is of course from Tamil indrei 
on the general principle which converts Tamil ndr into ndanci 
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then into nn in Malayalam. Cf. pandri > (Malayalam) panni 
(pig) ; nandru > nannu etc. 

(10) As for Malayalam innale (yesterday), the usual explana- 
tion that readily suggests itself is that innu (to-day) was combined 
with el (time) and the combination was conventionally accepted 
to mean yesterday This is hardly convincing. 

A more plausible explanation is : 

iniiel < irunn + el past time, therefore yesterday. The 
final vowel e in Malayalam is purely a supporting vowel. 

Innele in Malayajam has nothing to do with innal (the 
other day) which is composed of inna & nal. 

(11) Tu}u k6de[dina] (yesterday) gets the special meaning 
from kode ( < kud, to join). 

(12) Tulu ini (to-day) is really the reduced form iner or inU 
the r or 1 having dropped off and the vowel of the syllable having 
turned to i in the unstressed position. 

(13) Tulu yellanji (day after to-morrow) combines eland 
adru or edru which is from er, and then the signification of day 
after to-morrow is given to it. 

(14) Kui forms are the results of considerable change. 
Analogy too seems to have played some part. The Kui form for 

today neenju is from ner or nendr; the change of dr to 
j is quite characteristic of Kui (cf, aru > aju or aji ; muru > 
muji etc.). 

Kuvi has a similar form ninju. 

In Kui nie (now), the time-sense of the present is shown by 
i + e <i (proximate demonstrative) + el (time) ; the n is due to 
analogy from the word for to-day^ neenju. 

Gonde inje (now) <indre <iendr <iedr <ier. 

Kui wie (to-morrow) marks out a contrariety from nie through 
the prefix vi it is composed of ie together with the prefix vi which 
has a future meaning in Dravidian (cf. the future endings of 
Dravidian verbs and, further, compare Brahui va (back or again) 
which contains the idea of futurity). 

Kui reesi (yesterday) is to be traced to re4-eru (past time) ; 
s is the palatalised form of d or t indr or tr, and re (second) gives 
the idea of past time (second from the present to the past). For 
the special significane of re^ ■ compare Kui randu <re-i-andu 
(last year). 
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In Kui ni came to have the specialised signification of 
the present^ and re came to have the idea of the past as in randu 
(last year). Compare the prefix ron in ronisi (one day) which 
established beyond a doubt that re in reesi is a parallel formation 
with re meaning second, 

(15) Kuriikh nele (to-morrow, ner (<er) with the conven- 
tional idea of future time attached to it. That nela meant 
originally only thne is clear from the Kiirukh from innela which 
means these days or this iinte. Kurukh san (year) < van < (drii) < 
ar <er Kurukh idna (this year) — id (demonstri.) + na (1) (time). 

(16) In Gondi, nel took another turn in meaning, nionih, 
Gondi inga (now) is cognate with kannada iga ; adra (then) < 
a + er; isare (just now) <i + (y) + er ; yend (this year is 
cognate with yand ( < older ed). 

The most primitive signification of er (that which passes 
and hence time) is retained in Kurukh sero (yesterday). 

sero <syero <yer <yer <er(time). Kurukh iniia (to-day) 
is from in (prox. demonstrative) + nal ; nal occurs in Kurukh 
combinations like huinal (three days hence) etc. The Kurukh 
word for day is ulla which evidently is a modification of iil or el 
(cf. idle idle, daily; iklam, which day etc.) 

(17) Brahiii initial d stands for primitive Dravidian continua- 
tive prosthetic on-glide y in words like der (who) from yar etc. 

BrahCii dero is therefore to be traced to yer or er (time). 
Like Kurukh which it resembles in many respects, this form has 
the meaning of yesterday, Brahttl der has the meaning of ^‘time" 
in the combination va-derai (late). 

Brahtu ena or aino (to-day) is from inal or iiiel ain(o) < ein 
<iin <inel. 

The root el (time) exists in Brahul in the form elode (not 
to-morrow) which mems the day after 



THE TALI INSCRIPTIONS IN THE COCHIN STATE 
AND THEIR IMPORTANCE 

BY 

A. Goyinda Wariar, B.A., B.L., Ernakulam. 

Introductory. 

The Tali inscriptions in the Talappilli Taluk, Cochin State, 
are important in many I'espects, and a study of them will be of 
considerable interest from ditferent points of view.^ 

The records under reference are inscribed on different slabs 
in the ' Vatalmadam ’ of the Siva temple at Tali, 2 four miles west 
of Cheruvirutti on the Shoranur-Cochin branch of the South 
Indian Railway. About 2 miles south-west of Cheruvirutti, on 
the road to Tali, is situated the once famous village of Nedum- 
pura, which gave the name of Nedumpuraiyurnadu^ to the coun- 
try around it. This appears to have included the maj or portion 
of the Talappijii Taluk and to have extended up to the borders 
of Palghat. 

I. — Historical Importance. 

These inscriptions mention the names of such monarchs as 
Kodai Ravi, Indesvaran Kodai and Bhaskara Ravi and of a king, 
Yakd-Iraiyar, a prince entirely new alike to South Indian epigra- 
phy and history. These records may afford us a fair idea as to 
the extent of the sway exercised by these potentates, especially 

1. Vide Nos. 341 — 348 of the Madras Epigraphical Collection, 
1924 — Report of the Assistant Arphaeolopical Superintendent for 
South Indian Epigraphy, igzi-s. The materials relied on in this 
paper are based to some extent on the Tamil transcripts of these ins- 
criptions kindly furnished to me by the .-Vrchaeological Assistant to the 
Epigraphist, Southern Circle. 

2. Vide Page 25s of Sewell’s List of Antiquities in the Madras 
Presidency,Vo\.l. 

3. This is identified by Dr. Hultzsch, the late Government Epi- 
graphist with Palghut, in his edition of the Jews plate (Vol. Ill, page 68 
of Epigraphia Indica) and with Puraigilanadu of the Tirunelli grant. 
^Vide pages 283 — 292, Vol. 'KX., Indian Antiquary f) 
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when we note that some of these names repeat themselves in the 
Travancore Archaeological Series and Repoids, Recurring as they 
do with such persistence and in such distant and scattered places 
like the suburbs of Chahganasseri in North Travancore and 
Tiruiielli in the mountainous Wyiiaad plateaux of North Malabar^ 
they may be considered as important links in the chain of evi- 
dence which may establish that the All-Kerala Empire of the 
Ceras or the Ceraman Perumals was more or less a reality and 
the favourite theme of a patriotic and well-meaning but uncritical 
prosperity. 

None of the Cochin inscriptions hitherto published, refer to 
any Cera King (the famous Jews and Kottayam plates excepted). 
Hence these epigraphs, considered along with others of Indii 
K5dai in the Manappuram Temple and in Puducodeh of Kodai 
Iravi from Trpparahgdclu and in the Chokiir temple in Puttiir 
amsani^ in Ponnani Taluk, and of &n Vala Ramar from Tiru- 
vanniirS — all in South Malabar — from a welcome addition to our 
scanty knowledge of the Imperial Cera Dynasty. 

They bring to light the name of a king hitherto quite un- 
known in the annals of Kerala. It is yet a point for careful and 
minute investigation whether the name is a mis- 

reading for Kd-^Irdmar (King Rama) — and if so, whether he can 
be identified with K6 §rl Vala Ramar or the Kerala® king panegy- 
rised in the Yndhisthiramjaya^ of Vasudeva Bhattatiri or the 
Rama Tiruvadi of the Quilon record.’J' It would also be a fruit- 
ful line of inquiry to see whether the word can be read as /l o- 
as the Madras Epigraphical Department are inclined to 
believe- — and, if so, whether it refers merely to a King known as 
Ravi, and whether any of the Ravis mentioned in the Namakkal 


1. Anmtal Report, Nos. 12 of 1901, and 354 of 1924, Madras. 

2. A. R. Nos. 219 of 189s and 13 of 190 r, Madras. 

3. A. R. No. 220 of 1895, Madras. 

4. The Tamil transcript reads “ Yd-KddrayarJ' 

5. The Travancore State Manual by Mr. V. Nngamayya, 
Vol. Ill, page 427. 

6. The Travancore Archaeological Saries, Vol. V, Fart I, 
pages 40 — 46. 

7. The third plate discovered by Rai Bahadur V. Venkayya, 
M.A., cf., Epigraphical Report, Madras, 1906, page 74, para 31. 
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plates of Vira colai is the same monarch. Again, it might be 
interesting to see whether it is but a contraction for Koclai Ravi, 
Bhaskara Ravi, or Ravi Rama. 

The importance of inscriptions Nos. 343 and 344 of 1924 
consists mainly in the fact that they enable us to fix approxi- 
mately the date of King Kodai Ravi, which was not possible before, 
though inscriptions of his reign have been found in Malabar and 
Cochin, if not, in Travancore. No. 344 is dated in his 17th year, 
Jupiter being in Mithuna. No, 343, though registered separately, 
seems to be a continuation of the above, despite the fact that some 
of the words at the beginning (of No. 343) appear to be unintel- 
ligible as they stand, due to the difficulty of deciphering. It 
yields us an important clue, ending as it does with the conclusive 
and definite statement that it was written in the Kali year 4,030 
(or 929 A. D.) j which would give 912 A. D. as the year of 
Kodai Ravi's accession ; and if he is the Kodai Ravi of the 
Trppunittura inscription, he must have continued to reign till 
942 A. D., as it is dated in his 30th regnal year.^ From this 
it would appear that he was lord of much of the country now 
comprised in South Malabar and Cochin. 

Even of the kings known to epigraphy, the published in- 
scriptions of Indu Kodai Varman and Bhaskara Ravi Varman 
are rare in South Malabar and Cochin. Hence the discovery of 
Inscription No. 341 belonging to the 17th year of King Indu 
Kddai (Ko-IndCvSvaran Kddai) when Jupiter was in A’aTOf raif, 
is a valuable addition to our limited stock of information about 
him. It is noteworthy that, till now, his latest regnal year met 
with in inscriptions is only which has been calculated to 
correspond to 971 A. D. 

The Bhaskara Ravi record (No. 348) dated in the 13th year 
of his reign (Jupiter being in Tula) is the second inscription of 
that king found in the Cochin State, the other being the Jews 


1. These doubts can be cleared for all time, if the transcripts 
are published with the plates, which, I believe, it will take a pretty long 
time as the Epigraphical Department has only ju-t published inscrip- 
tions unearthed 25 or 30 years ago. 

2. Vide the Cochin State Manual by Mr. C. Achyuta Menon, 
B A., page 40* It has also been copied by the Madras and Travancore 
Archaeological Departments. 

3. Vide Travancore Archaeological Series, Vol. V, page 114. 
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deed. It is indeed a far cry from Tiruiielli to Cochin Town and 
to Travancore, and Ta}i lies between these places. The existence 
of such a relic of Bhaskara Ravi Varman's reign may go to 
weaken the case for the duplication of Bhaskara Ravis. 

Thus it will be admitted that, in view of the entire absence 
of any settled Cera chronology — except for what can be gathered 
from the Namakkal plates of Vira c51a, the names in which 
have yet to be identified — these epigraphs would prove to be very 
helpful in the reconstruction of early Kerala history. 

IL Consiitiiiional Importance, 

Apart from their value from the view- point of political 
history, the Tali inscriptions — in spite of their relating to matters 
of temple routine — are of considerable significance constitution- 
ally, u e.j when viewed as a chapter in the history of local and 
representative government in ancient Kerala, the temple being 
the centre and source of the corporate activities of the district. 

The residents of the 18 districts of Nityavicaresvaram {the 
patineUunaitdr) and the manager {Tali or Taliy divans Taliyiira-^ 
van or Taliydr'^ and officers {the Taliyadhikdrar or adhikd^ 
rigal) of the pagoda as well as the Patandyar or commander of 
district called Nedumpurayurnad constituted the Nityavicares- 
varam assembly. It met in the premises of the temple under 
the presidency of the Patandyar j an officer who, in the present 
case, was different from the naduvali or ruler of the districit. 
Further researches may reveal the distinctive appellation applied 
to this institution, the methods of filling up of the places of the 
ndttdr and other cognate matters. 

The Taliydlvdn was a subordinate officer appointed and re- 
movable perhaps by the assembly and accountable to it, as will 
be noticed from the fact that the meetings were presided over by 
his superiors. 


j. Vide pages 202 and 203, VoL III, T. A, S., pages 144— s, 
Vol. IV Ibid, The temple itself was named ‘‘ Tali” as in the case of 
the Kottayam Kadatturutti temples (Cf. Verses ii and 31 of Uttara 
Sandesam of TJ nnunilisandUam, a poem of the 14th century A. D.), 
the Trkkula-sekharapuram (cf. Ins. No. 225 of 1895, Madras) Chinga- 
puram, Kittolli (Kiltali) and Calicut shrines of the same name. 
“ Taliydlvdn ” is a compound of a temple and divan , a 

ruler, the word tali' being derived from the Sanskrit sthali,” 
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The Adhikarigal (or Talyadhikdrar) seem to have included 
the tdlparri or tdhuparri and the poduvdls especially the 
akap-p-poduvdls. Of these, the tdlvuparri has not been met with in 
inscriptions^ tradition or literature. It is also not possible to 
define his duties. The podtivdls, who were officials connected 
with almost all temples of Kerala, were in charge of charitable 
endowments and occasionally, as in AyirCtr and Mulikkalam, put 
in charge of the management of the temple. They attended to 
the collection of the income, expenses of the deity for a settled 
remuneration in paddy or rice, raw or cooked. These records 
mention two orders of podiwdls, the akappoduvdls and pnrap- 
poduvdls (or merely poduvdls) which have developed into sub- 
castes, called respectively Mutiaius (thread wearing) and the 
ordinary Poduvdls (of the Ambalavdsl c'dste). 

The official of Sendpaii entimsted with the military admi- 
nistration of Nedumpurayurnadu was, no doubt, subordinate to 
the nddtivdli of the same district, and was the president of the 
assembly or kuttani of the nadu. In his absence, his place was 
taken by the naduvalij as in the case of the K5dai Ravi record 
when Kodai Rcivi of Venpolinad was in temporary charge of the 
district. The office of the Patandyar may have been generally 
hereditary but not irremovable. (In the inscriptions of Ya-ko- 
Irayar, for instance, we find Kumaran Kumaradiccan figuring 
under successive naduvalis, but being supersed by Iravi Kannap- 
piran of Ch5nnirappa|ji in the regime of a new naduvali, Kandan 
Kumaran of Talaippulam. 

The presence of the residents of the 18 districts was not 
considered indispensable for all meetings. Matters of minor 
importance could be settled by the Taliyalvan and his officers, in 
the presence, however, of the Patandyar ^ the chairman of this 
Committee of management, which in a sense formed the 
SthdnaUdr of similar South Indian inscriptions. 

We do not possess adequate data to say definitely for what 
all matters the consent or presence of the paiinettundUdr was 
deemed essential. But, on an examination of the records re- 
ferred to above, this much can be safely advanced, viz,^ that their 
appi'oval was indispensable for the receipt of gifts of lands 
endowed for the maintenance of different items of the temple 
services. (For instance, the I ndu Kodai inscription is concerned 
with the grant of lands in the Ukkiramaugalam village for the 
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Appigai and Cittirai festivals and with the details of expenditure 
of income accruing therefrom. The Bhaskara Ravi Epigraph 
relates to the grant of lands by a lady for Santwriii, etc. On the 
other hand, the Kodai Ravi inscription, in which the paUmUti- 
nattar are not stated to be present, merely settles doubts about 
the appropriation of incomes from different endowments for 
different purposes. Due to the damaged condition of record 
No. 347, we are unable to infer whether the assembly's assent was 
required by the poduval for lending out gold, on landed security 
and on condition of paying interest in paddy. 

The interdiction of the patinetpmdttdr and Adhikdrigal 
(including the podtimlmdr) irom the collection of taxes (due to 
the ndduvdli, presumably) may point to the fact that, besides the 
collective responsibility of the villagers, the poduvals {pump-- 
poduvals) associated probably with one or two individuals 
selected by the ndUdr, were primarily responsible for the 
collection of taxes, 

The Ya-K6-Irayar inscription shows that the president of 
the assembly, though a military official, did not unnecessarily 
interfere in the temple affairs, and, if he intervened, he did it 
with an iron hand and for the good of the people by curbing the 
growing power of the exacting Taliydlvdn and his myrmidons. 
As the Tally divan hzd used his powers to aggrandise himself at 
the expense of the temple no doubt with the connivance of the 
Adhikdrigal under him — the building and properties of the 
temple were temporarily taken over by the Patandyar. After 
settling the disputes concerning the Tap's management, and after 
seeing that things were getting easy, he returned the properties, 
and reinvested the and his officers with their original 

powers. The solemnity of the transaction is indicated by the 
formality of the grant and reciept of the transfer document 
signed by the Patandyar himself. 

The Indu Kodai inscription is an instance where the 
assembly tried to provide against a possible refusal by the 


I, Vide page 42, lines 258-61 and pages 62-3, Travmncore 
Archaeological series^ Vol. IV, Part I, where it is stated that the 
income set a part for the expenses of the agandligai or sanctum shall 
be collected by two members of the Sabhd (assembly) and the 
purappoduvdl* 
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to conduct the feeding on festival days. The talvU'^ 
parri znd poduval were temporarily to advance the amount for 
the festival by borrowing and to recoupe themselves from the 
income set apart. If the manager objected, the rest of the 
assembly was to non-co-operate with him and to boycott him 
till he was brought round. If he still remained recalcitrant, the 
ialvuparrij akappoduvdl^ and poduvdl {purappoduvdl) were to 
meet the expenses. 

The word ^avirdtaitdl, in the inscriptions (Nos. 341 and 
348) indicates that the deliberations of the assembly were conduct- 
ed peacefully, without any hostilities. 

From the undertaking — to maintain perpetual lamps by the 
supply of ghee — ^given by the people of different deMms like 
Perumahgad (8 lamps and one share of ghee), Perumputtur (12 
shares of ghee) Cirukottai and Ittiyaikkad^ it will not be 
too much to infer that each of these desams possessed some sort 
of corporate organisation to give expressions to its common will. 

It is remarkable that the assembly had the self-restraint to 
subject to heavy fines those of its members who broke the com- 
pacts entered into by them. A fine of 25 kalanjus of gold was 
payable by each member of the ndttdr or officers (to the temple), 
for wrongfully collecting taxes from certain lands (No. 341). 
The abettors of the offender were given similar punishnment/ 
and they were not to exercise any authority without paying up 
the fine. The committee of the Taliydhdn and his officers also 
bound themselves by similar pacts, as will be seen from the last 
part of the record dated in the Kali year 4,030 (No. 343). 

II I'^Economic Importance. 

Considerable economic interest attaches also to these records. 
They reveal the temple assembly performing the functions of a 
bank, or better, a charitable trust. It received endowment of 
village lands for conducting festivals (No. 341), for maintenance 
of perpetual lamps (No. 343), for the expenses of even a subordi- 
nate Devasvam like the Nedumpura shrine (No. 346)% for 

I. Vide the Kodai Ravi record. 

’ 2 , Inscription No. 346 states that a piece of land in Kuvala in 
K5finis?M is set apart for expenses of the Kulasekhara idol. This is 
the principal deity of the Nedumpura temple called Kulasikha- 
ranellur. 
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tht sdntwriii (No. 348), etc. It recorded agreements from (the 
assemblies of) desakkdr of neighbouring desams to pay fixed 
shares of ghee for lighting temple lamps and for miscellaneous 
expenses, being the^a.^^om on lands leased out to them by the 
Nityavicaresvaram assembly (No. 343). It (through its ofBcers, 
especially the podtivdl lent out gold on the security of landed 
property, in return for interest payable in paddy, to be measured 
out into the temple granary (No, 347). 

The temple was the support of the Taliyalvan^ his officers 
including the poduvdl and tdlmiparri, the Sdntikkdr, the Nmnhh 
the Nagara Vdlkaiydnf the akanipadippanimakkif the CdkyaTf 
and host of other attendants like the kdnaUf or avian and others 
doing menial service. 

It is indeed worthy of note that, in spite of the existence of 
this imposing array of temple followers, the patinettimdttdr, had 
also their allotted portion of communal labour. As stated in the 
Indu Kodai inscription, the rice required for the Appigai and 
CitUrai Visu festivals was to be cooked by them. The 
principle of division of labour was strictly followed by the 
officers who strictly assigned fixed quantities of paddy for dif- 
ferent sets of people, who had to husk the same. 

The rent on the temple lands was collected by the poduvdls 
and they were mainly responsible for its disbursement, whether 
it be for feeding piu'poses or for the regularroutine adminis- 
tration of the temple affairs, Their difficulties must have been 
greatly reduced by the system of appropriating definite items of 
income from endowments for particular purposes and the graded 
series of penalties imposed for non-payment or delay in payment, 
(Nos, 341 and 344) of the pdttom. This must have, to some 
extent, provided also against misappropriation of temple funds. 

These records throw some light on the weights and measures 
current in those days. For determination of weight, there was 
the palant and standard kdl or balance was that of the **PerumdV* 
or god of the temple. For measurement of solids and liquids 
there were the kalam, the para, the edangaU the half-measure, and 
different kinds of ndlis. Of these, the kalam alone is the only 
one which is not now in vogue. It appears to have contained 
5 or 6 edangalis. Weights of gold and other metals were calcu- 
lated in kalanjus and kdnams^ 
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These Epigraphs mention different kinds of tenures like 
virutti znd uttam for service done for the temple and for provid- 
ing paddy for food. In case the pdttom on the uttam land was 
not paid on the due dated or double the quantity a month later, 
the land was liable to be transferred absolutely to another in 
perpetuity as an at tipper. 

There remains to notice only the activities of the Nattuvan 
or Cdkyaff who, on festival occasions, must have expounded the 
Purdnds and afforded amusement as well as interest to the 
audience. There was also the Nangydr for helping in the staging 
of the Kuiitif the indigenous theatrical performance of Kerala. 

It is also noteworthy in this connection that, in these 
records, we come accross, for the first time, such names as the 
Kdniarpigalj the oravian, the Nambi of the Nagara, the idlparri, 
the ariyuravatif and others. They also contain references to the 
bhuiabaliy ihe pantlradipujaf and other kinds of worship to the 
deity. 

Thus we find that these inscriptions form a fit subject for 
careful study from different aspects. Their dynastic importance 
in helping us to place some of the less known Cera monarchs 
4n their historic setting, their constitutional interest in throwing 
valuable light on the working of the corporate bodies engaged in 
the task of local self-government, their economic value in afford- 
ing us an insight into the part played by the temple in the order- 
ing of the economic life of the country and other matters will be 
enough to show that they are of varied and absorbing interest 
and not merely a proper subject for antiquarian research. 


CONJUNCTION OF PLANETS CALLED GRAHAYUTI 
IN HINDU ASTRONOMY 

BY 

SUKUMAR RaNJAN DAS, M.A., 

Calcutta. 

“ The conjunction of the five planets,” says Surya Sid- 
dhanta, “ is considered their fight (yuddha) or association 
(samd^ama) 'wiih. each, other (according to their light and posi- 
tion); but their conjunction with the moon, is considered their 
association with her and that with the sun is their dis-appearance 
(astamana).” 

It is apparent that the discussion on the conjunction of 
planets began from very early times, as the knowledge of the 
time of conjunction and opposition was necessary for the correct 
calculation of eclipses which the Hindus did from very early 
times. But it was Brahmagupta who put all the arguments 
together in his Brahma Sphuta siddhanta (628 A.D.). 

At a given time we find that the conjunction of two planets, 
both moving eastward, is past when the place of the quick 
moving planet is beyond that of the slow-moving one, and that 
it is to follow when otherwise f.e., when the place of the quick- 
moving planet is behind that of the slow-moving one. But 
when both the planets have retrograde motion, the reverse is the 
case. When, of the two planets, one is moving eastward and its 
place is beyond that of the other which moves to the west, their 
conjunction is past ; but when the place of the retrograde is 
beyond that of the other {i.e., the eastward moving) the conjunc- 
tion is to take place in future^. 

Now to find the time of conjunction, a time sufficiently near 
the conjunction is assumed in which each of the two planets, 
for short intervals, may be considered to be moving uniformly. 
Let li and I 2 be the longitudes of the two planets A and B, whose 
latitudes are nearly the same at a given time, and whose daily 
motions are at that time mi and m 2 respectively, mi being greater 


!• 


Chap. Vir, Surya Siddhanta. 
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greater than m 2 ; and let d be the interval required in days or 
fractions of a day and 1 the required longitude of conjunction. 

Then and are called the changes of the 

mi-m2 mi-m2 

HQi fi 1 "I 

planets when both are are direct or both retrograde and — — 

and — are the changes when one is direct and the other 
mi + 1112 

retrograde. These changes are to be subtracted from^ or added 
tOj, the places of these two planets according as the conjunction is 
past or to follow. But when the planets are retrograde, the reverse 
is the case. When one of the two planets is retrograde, 
add or subtract the changes to, or from, its place according as 

the conjunction is past or future. Thus l = li4- ^ or 

Ux and the interval between the given time and the 

miqFm2 

time of conjunction d= 

mi-m2« 


Now, when the difference in latitude between the two 
planets is too great to be neglected, the lengths of day and night 
of the places of the planets are found at the time of conjunction, 
their latitudes and also in minutes, and their times from noon, and 
that for the rising and setting of each planet with the horoscope 
(rising point of the ecliptic) are computed. 

A correction, called Drkkarma, is required to be applied to 
the longitude of a planet for finding the point of the ecliptic 
(Udaya Lagna) which rises simultaneously with a planet 

This correction consists of two parts, one called the Ayana 
Drkkarma and the other the Aksa Drkkarma. The place of a 
planet, with the Ayana Drkkarma applied, gives the point of the 
ecliptic on the hour circle which passes through the planet ; and 
this corrected place of . the planet again, with the Aksa Drk- 
karma applied, gives the point of the ecliptic on the circle of 
position which passes through the planet. 

These two parts are -differently estimated in different astro- 
nomical works. In the Surya Siddhanta the Aksa Drkkarma 
is found by multiplying the latitude of the planet by the equi- 
noctial shadow and dividing the product by 12, and the quantity 
thus obtained being multiplied by the time in ghatikas from noon 
of the planet's place and divided by half the length of the day of 
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the planet's place. This correction is to besubtracted from the 
planet's place when it is east of of the meridian, and the latitude 
of the planet is north ; but it is to be added to the planet's place 
when the latitude is south. 

This correction called the Ayana Drkkarma is found by 
adding 3 signs to the planet's place and finding the declination 
from the sun. Then the number of minutes contained in the 
planet's latitude multiplied by the number of degrees contained 
in the declination gives in seconds the correction called the 
Ayana Drkkarma. The Ayana correction is to be added to, or 
subtracted from, the planet's place, according as the declination 
and the planet's latitude are of the same or different signs. 

The Drkkarma correction is also applied to the time of con- 
junction of a planet with a star whose difference in lati- 
tude is too great to be neglected, and when finding the times of 
rising and setting of the planets and the phases of the moon. It 
is likewise applied in the case of two planets, whose common 
longitude and apparent time of conjunction ai'e determined by 
the rules already stated. 

The rules by which these corrections were made under- 
went considerable change from the original form in which they 
were constructed. Bhaskara, in the Siddhanta Siromani, follow- 
ing Brahmagupta, gives rules for finding the difference in the 
times of rising of a planet and of the corresponding point of the 
ecliptic which determines the longitude of the planet. The 
difference is found from two horary angles to which the 
names Ayana Drkkarma and Aksa Drkkarma corrections are 
given. If these angles are denoted by $ and <p respectively and 
the latitude of the planet by A, the latitude called the Spasta Sara 
(the rectified latitude) by x', and the latitude of the observer's 
place be 1, d being put for the declination of the planet, then 

Bhaskara's rules give Sin Q x sin Ayana Valana and 

® cos d 

giyt cp ^ — X Sin Aksa Valana."^ 

cos d cos 1 

[If ^ be the pole of the ecliptic, P the pole of the equinoc- 
tial, T the planet, N and R the north and south points, 
< JT T P is called the Ayana Valana and is due to the obliquity of 


I. Brennand, Hindu Astronomy, page 298, 
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the ecliptic, and <P T N is the Aksa Valana and is due to the 
latitude of the planet.] 

Let us take a projection of circles of the Eastern Hemisphere 
on the Meridian of the place, Z the zenith, HEN the horizon, 
N its north point, D E F the equinotical, E its east point and P 
its pole, C O C' the ecliptic and K its pole, S a planet or star, 
M S Q M' the diurnal circle through S, K S O K' the circle of 
latitude passing through S and meeting the ecliptic in the point O, 
Therefore, O will be the point of the Ecliptic which deter- 
mines the longitude of the planet S, and O S will be the latitudex. 

O is supposed to be in the horizon at a time after the rising 
of the planet through the arc Q S of the diurnal circle. If, at 
this moment , great circles are supposed to be drawn from the 
pole of the equinoctial, to pass through S, O and Q, then the 
angles PON and K O P would have been the Aksa Valana 
and Ayana Valana respectively and the sum or difference of these 
angles according to the position of the planet S is the true Valana. 
Now the time taken by the planet from the point Q to S of its 
diurnal circle is expressed by the hour angle Q P S in time. 

<Q P S= <S P 0+ <0 P Q and<S P 0 = ^ and<0 P Q 

In the spherical triangle ^ = 

^ ^ SinSOP SinSP 

But OS = latitude of S = x, S P = 90’^ — dec. = 90° — d. and 

<S O P is the ayana valana 

r. Sin Sin Ayana Valana., .(1.) 

cos d ^ ^ ^ 

Also in spherical triangle R O Q, we have - -2 — 

Sin 0 R 

||^ 9 in which O R is the Spasta Sara or rectified latitude = 

Sm R Q O 

O Q R is approximately equal to < H E D == 90^-1 and < R O Q 

is the Aksa Valana. Hence sin Q R = — x Sin Aksa 

cos 1 

Valana (2.) 


From the similar 


SinPQ^ 
Sin R^ Q’ 
cos d Sin P 
R 


Sin R Q = 

..(3). 


triangles P R Q and P R’ Q = . 

Sin R Q 

Sin PQxSin SmPQxSm P ^ 

Sin P Q* ' ■ 


1, Regarding Ayana Vajana and Aksa Valana, see pages 184 to 
193, GolSdhySya, Siddhanta &omani. 

2, Brennand, Hindu Astrodomy, page 298, 
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: Sin Aksa Valana. 


1 Sin Q = ^ ^ ^ 1*°^’ X Sin Aksa Valana. . .(4.) 

cos d cos d cos 1 

If both of these times thus found, be of the elevation or 
both of the depression, the planet will he elevated above or 
depressed below the horizon in the time equal to their sum, and 
if one of these be that which the planets takes for its elevation 
and the other for its depression, the planet will be elevated above 
or depressed below the horizon in the time equal to their differ- 
ences as the remainder is of the time of elevation or of that of 


the depression. The sum or difference of the two times is called 
the resulted time of Drkkarma. 


Then the Hindu astronomers give various names to the 
associations and fights of the planets, the kinds of fights, distin- 
guishing which is the conquerer and which is conquered etc. 
In the conjunction of any two minor planets, there is their fight 
called the ullekha (paring) when their discs only touch each 
other ; but when the discs cross each other, the fight is called the 
Cheda (breaking). When in the conjunction, the rays of the two 
planets mix with each other, it is their fight, called the amsu- 
vimarda (the mixture of the rays). When in the conjunction 
of the two planets, their distance is less than one degree, it is 
their fight called the apasavya (the contrary) if one of the two 
planets be smaller ; otherwise the fight is not distinct. In the 
conjunction when the distance of the planets is greater than one 
degree, it is their association, if the discs of the planets are both 
large and bright; otherwise the association is indistinct. In the 
fight called that planet is conquered which is obscure, 

small and gloomy ; and that planet is overcome which is rough, 
discoloured or south of the other ; and that is the conqueror of 
which the disc is the brighter and larger, whether it be north or 
south of the other. If in the conjunction the planets both be 
very near to each other and bright, then their fight is called the 
Samagama ; if both the planets be small or overpowered, then the 
fight is called the Kuta or vigraha respectively.^ 

The Surya Siddhanta concludes the discussion on their 
subject by remarking that the associations and fights of the 
planets are only imaginary, intended to foretell the good and evil 


1. Vide Chapter IX, GolSdhylya ; Siddhanta aromani, Drkkarma 
VIsana, 

2. Vide Sdrya Siddhanta, Chap. VII, verses i8 to 22 . 

27 
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fortune of people^ since the planets being distant from each other 
move in their own separate orbits. 


II Heliacal rising and' setting of planets and 
STARS AS IN Hindu Astronomy. 

A planet or star rises or sets heliacally when it appears above 
or below the observer’s horizon. Surya Siddhanta distinguishes 
between the rising and setting of Mercury and Venus 
which are never very distant from the sun, from the rising and 
setting of the three planets, Mars Jupiter (^555^ and Saturn 

whose longitudes may differ from that of the sun by as 
much as a semi-circle. 

This problem was tackled by several ancient astronomers of 
whom Lalla and Brahmagupta were mentioned by name in 
Bhaskara’s Siddhanta Siromani. Lalla did not deal with the 
question in all its aspects, while Brahmagupta took into account 
all the necessary corrections for finding out the exact time. 

H When you want to determine the time of the heliacal rising 
or setting of a planet, ” says Surya Siddhanta, find at any given 
day near to that time the true places of the sun and the planet 
at the sun’s setting, when the planet’s heliacal rising or setting is 
in the western horizon ; but when it is in the eastern horizon, 
determine the places at the rising of the sun ; then apply the 
Drkkarma correction to the planet’s place.” ^ 

Bhaskara in his Siddhanta Siromani^ clearly states the 
object of the correction called the Drkkarma which is requisite 
to be applied to the place of the planets, for finding the point of 
the ecliptic on the horizon when the planet reaches it. A 
planet is not found,” he says on the horizon at the time at 
which its corresponding point in the ecliptic (or that point of the 
ecliptic having the same longitude) reaches the horizon, in as 
much as it is elevated above or depressed below the horizon, by 
the operation of its latitude. A correction called Drkkarma to 
find the exact time of rising and setting of a planet is, therefore, 
necessary.” 

When the planet’s corresponding point in the ecliptic 
reaches the horizon, the latitude then does not coincide with the 


1-. Surya Siddhanta, Chap. IX, verse 4. 

2 Siddhanta Siromani, GolSdhyiya, Chap. IX, verses i and 2. 
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horizon, but with the circle of latitude. The elevation of the 
latitude above and depression of it below the horizon, is of two 
sorts, (one of which is caused by obliquity of the ecliptic and 
the other by the latitude of the place). Hence the Drkkarma is 
two-fold, i.e.f the Ayana Drkkarma and the Aksa Drkkarma. 

The details and mode of performing these two parts of the 
correction have been clearly stated in connection with finding 
the time of conjunction of planets. 

That point of the ecliptic which is on the eastern horizon 
when the planet reaches it, is called the Udaya Lagna, rising 
horoscope of the planet. It is necessary to know the Udaya 
Lagna for finding the time of the planet’s rising. The Udaya 
Lagna is found thus : — If the planet is depressed by the resulted 
time of the Drkkarma, it is evident that when the planet will 
come to the eastern horizon, its corresponding place in the eclip- 
tic will be elevated above it by the resulted time. For this 
reason, having assumed the corresponding place of the planet for 
the Sun, the horoscope is found by the direct process through 
the resulted time and this will be the rising horoscope. But if 
the planet be elevated above the horizon by the resulted time its 
corresponding place will be then depressed below it by the same 
time when the planet will come to it. Therefore the horoscope 
found by the indirect process through the resulted time will be 
the rising horoscope of the planet. 

That point of the ecliptic which is on the eastern horizon 
when the planet comes to the western horizon, is called the Asta 
Lagna or setting horoscope of the planet. As it is requisite to 
know the setting horoscope for finding the time of setting of the 
planet, the setting horoscope is found thus : — If the planet be 
depressed below the western horizon by the resulted time, it is 
plain that when the planet reaches it, its corresponding place 
will be elevated above it by the resulted time and consequently 
the corresponding place of the planet added with six signs will 
be depressed below the eastern horizon by the same time. 
Therefore, the corresponding place of the planet added with six 
signs is assumed for the sun and the horoscope is found by the 
indirect process through the resulted time and this will be the 
Asta Lagna, setting horoscope. But if the planet be depressed 
below the western horizon, its corresponding place added with 
six signs will then be elevated above the eastern horizon by the 
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resulted time and hence the horoscope found by the direct pro- 
cess will then be the Asta Lagna, setting horoscope.^ 

The time in pranas between the rising of the point of the 
ecliptic corresponding to the planet's place and the place of the 
sun is then found. This time in pranas, divided by 60 ^ gives 
what is called the kdlamsas or time turned into degrees, at which^ 
before sun-rise, a body rises heliacally. The Kalamsas for Mars, 
Jupiter and Saturn are stated to be 11, 15 and 17 degrees of 
time respectivety ; when the motion of Venus or Mercury is 
retrogade, Venus is stated to rise or set heliacally by 8 degrees of 
time and Mercury by 12 degrees, but when the motion is direct, 
Venus rises or sets heliacally with 10 degrees of time and 
Mercury by 14 , 

When the kdlamsas of a planet thus found are greater than 
the numerical kdlamsas mentioned above, the planet becomes 
visible, but it is invisible when the computed kdlamsas 2.re less^. 
To find the interval in days, ghatikas, etc,, between the given 
time and that of the planet's heliacal rising or setting, the differ- 
ence in minutes, between the kdlamsas {ue,, kdlamsas found from 
the place of the planet at the given time, and those which are the 
planet's own as mentioned before) is found and it is divided by 
the difference between the diurnal motions (turned into time) 
of the sun and the planet; the quantity obtained is the interval 
in days, ghatikas etc., between the given time and that of the 
planet's heliacal rising or setting. 

This holds when the planet is direct; but when it is retro- 
grade, the sum of the diurnal motions of the sun and the planet 
is taken in place of the difference of the diurnal motions. The 
daily motions of the sun and the planet, multiplied by the 
number of pranas contained in the rising periods of the signs 
occupied by the sun and the planet, and divided by 1800 ^, 
become the motions in time. From these motions (turned into 
time) the past or future days, ghatikas, etc. from the given time 
to the time of the heliacal rising or setting of the planet is found. 


1. foot note by Bapudev Sastri under verse 9, Chapter IX, 
Goladhyaya. 

2. Siirya Siddhanta, Chap. IX, verses 5, 6, 7, 8 & 9. 

3. The division is 1800 because one rasi= 30^= 30 X 60' 

'':=l800. 
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T^hc Mlmmas of a planet and those which are found at a given 
time from the place of the planet, multiplied by 1800 and divided 
by the rising period of the sun which is occupied by the planet, 
give the degrees of the ecliptic. The degrees of the ecliptic are 
taken for their corresponding degrees of time and from them the 
time of heliacal rising or setting of the planet is found.^ 

As the constellations of stars are fixed, their latitudes are the 
Spasta-Saras, the reduced values of the latitudes so as to 
render them fit to be added to or subtracted from the declination, 
and the Dhruvas or longitudes of these constellations are given, 
after being corrected by the Ayana Drkkarma so as to suit those 
corrected latitudes^, that is, the star will appear to rise at the 
equator at the same time with longitude found by the correction. 
The stars rise heliacally in the eastern horizon and set heliacally 
in the western^. The Aksa Drkkarma to their longitudes is 
applied and through them the days past or future from the 
given time to the time of heliacal rising or setting of the stars 
from the diurnal motion of the sun only are found^. 


1. Sirya Siddhanta, verses lo, ii & i6 Chapter IX. 

2. Bhaskara censures Lalla and several other perceding Astro- 
nomers who did not take into account the Drkkarma correction. He 
at the same time praises Brahmaguptav whose method he follows and 
considers as unexceptionable. Hence it is certain that even before the 
time of Brahmagupta this Dykkarma correction was known. 

3. Siddhanta Siromani, verse 12, Chapter IX, Golidhyaya. 

4. Surya Siddhanta, verse 174 Chapter IX. 


SOME UNEXPLAINED PRAKRT PASSAGES 
A REPLY. 


BY 

G. Harihara Sastri.1 

The Bhasa theory has been of late attracting opponents in 
increasing numbers and among the latest of their performances 
is a lengthy article under the heading “ Some Unexplained Prakrt 
Passages and their bearing on the Bhasa Problem” (Ante. Vol. I 
Part iii, pp. 217-45) by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja. Dr. Raja begins 
by pointing out two misprints one in the preface of the Carudatta 
and another in the introduction of the Svapnavasavadatta of the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, which, though rectified in subse- 
quent editions, are said to have caused a heavy drain on his time 
in verifying quotations and therefore considered “ an unpardon- 
able crime ” on the part of the editor ! Among the few Prakrt 
words which were not clear when the first edition of the Carudatta 
was issued, three are explained by Dr. Raja as pure Malayalam 
words; and these taken along with some alleged “ Malabar influ- 
ence” found in the work are trotted out as evidence to show that 
it is an adaptation from the Mrcchakatika by a Malabar hand with 
alterations suited to the Malabar stage. It has to be noted here 
that Dr. Raja has based his criticism on the first edition of the 
Carudatta issued in 1914 even though a revised edition^ having 
no “unexplained prakrt passages ” has been published in 1922. 
This is hardly defensible in one who works, himself into righte- 
ous indignation over two misprints ! Without troubling myself 
with the question whether the Carudatta is an adaptation from 
the Mrcchakatika or vice versa, let me confine my attention to 
the consideration of the evidence on which Dr. Raja tries to 
make out a Malabar origin to the Carudatta. 

The three Prakrt words explained by Dr. Raja as pure 
Malayalam words are “arm,” and which are 

I. This is published here as a reply to the criticisms referred to, 
though it does not contain any sound argument in support of the 
Bhasa theory put forward in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. S.K. Sastri. 

3. The Sridhara Power Press, Trivandrum. 
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0ot fotind in the Mrcchakatika. He states that the first word 
occms twice in the Carudatta and is used as an address in both 
the places ; but^ as matter of a fact, it occurs thrice in the Caru- 
datta and is used as an address in only one place. He takes it 
as a prakrtisation of the Malay alam word ^ wdya ' ^ (dog). It 
has to be remarked here that the use of prakrtised vernacular 
words is unknown in Sanskrit dramas; and such a forced and far- 
fetched interpretation as Dr. Raja seeks to put on the word 
cannot be justified, especially when the word can more appro- 
priately be interpreted as the prakrt form of or 

as in the following line, 

I” 


which occurs under Mukhavarnana in a work called Carudatta- 
prabandha"', an unpublished work, the manuscript of which exists 
in the Trivandrum Palace Library. Besides, it is not appropri- 
ate that even a Sahara should refer to Vasantasena as a dog, in 
the passage 1 3T?=Hr3Tis^5ITIf*fte5T TH f TO 

(P- 16) soon after expressing her attachment 
towards him in “gorrif ! Son% | W q[^^f&r3TT ^ 
(p- 15), The editor of the Carudatta explains 
it in his second edition (p. 18 ) as (a kinswoman) which 

is used as a sarcastic address of Vasantasena by Sakara. 

Again Dr. Raja states that the word in the passage 

“3T^3TJT|?:5ee or (p- 6) is 

the Malayalam word “ anti ” which means the stone of a fruit. 
By a reference to Sadbhasacandrika (p. 114), Bombay Sanskrit 
Series, he could have easily learnt that “ 3103 ^” is the prakrt 
form of the Sanskrit word which means the stone of 

a fruit. 


The word occuring in the passage oSt^- 

tr^jfui^T^grcr ” (p- l) is explained 

by Dr. Raja as a prakrtisation of the Malayalam “ neyyappa- 
mana (the smell of a rice cake in fried ghee). This rendering 
is on the face of it grotesque if not ridiculous. The plausible 


I Is this not a Tamil word ? 
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Sanskrit equivalent is as shown in the second 

edition of the Carudatta (p. 2). The meaning of the passage is 
“ since the ground looks black, red and white on account of 
metal vessels placed around (for cooking), a smell like that of 
oily preparations (is felt) and priests are seen walking about as a 
good omen.” So much for the pure Malayalam words. 

Let me now consider the so called Malabar influence in the 
Carudatta. Dr. Raja proposes to change occurring 

in the verse of Sakara (P- 12) in the 

Carudatta into “%crq|Of%” on the supposition that the 
existing reading does not give a clear sense, and points 
out that this emendation (i.e., the lord Of Sivapat- 

tana) offers a contrast with Vasudeva as required in Sahara’s 
speech and states that Sivapattana^ means Trichur in the Cochin 
State, where there is Siva temple. The emendation is un- 
warranted, as means the lord of “Preiapun” or 

Naraka; and to speak of Vasudeva as the lord of Naraka is quite 
in keeping with the peculiarities of Sahara's speech. Besides, 
the fact that the word occurs along with such Puranic characters 
as Vasudeva, Kuntisuta and Janamejaya shows that it should be 
referring to a Puranic celebrity and not to a deity of a temple in 
a town like Trichur, which is incongruous. 


Then, it is suggested that because the prakrt word 
(Skt. in the passage ! irg 

55 ^ 31 ^” (p. 35) in the Carudatta, is used in the 
sense of adhiksepa and as the Malayalam word pucchikkunnu" 
has the same meaning, the Malayalam may be a formation from 
the Prakrt and that the Prakrt is used in the Carudatta in its 
present Malayalam sense. There is no authority to say that 
has the sense of censure (adhiksepa). Here it 

means " spoken of ” as the word in the passage 

Pe arailROI ■(% in the Ascaryacudamani (p. 6) which 


1. Cf, the corresponding passage in Mrc. &c. (p. g). 

2. Trichur, is known as Sivapura but not as Sivapattana; and this 
is just as it should be, for according to siipa treatises paftana means a 
coastal town of maritime importance, Cf., Mayamata, T. S. S. No, 65, 
p, 42. 
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the commentary explains 

I think no speculation on the word is needed. A little reflection 
will show that the right word here should be as in the 

corresponding passage in the Mrcchakatika 

(p. 53). I have had occasion to examine the 
passage under reference in one of the manuscripts used for the 
edition of the Carudatta, and the word is found to 

capable of being read as ^Skt. as there 

is small difference between i)ii-cchl and vii-cct in the Malayajam 
script. 

Dr, Raja takes the word to mean a street in the 

passage “3TT3ni^a^^3Tni^ (p. 5) which occurs in 

the Mrcchakatika but not in the Carudatta and he infers from 
this that the passage is omitted in the Carudatta because street- 
houses being conspicuous by their absence in Malabar, the des- 
cription will not appeal to the Malabar audience. The argument 
is not convincing. The woi*d (Skt. rai^Z/ya, Hind, 

cannot be taken in the restricted sense of a street. It only means 
a road and according to Kautalya^ a road of four dandas in 
width which is found in Malabar as in every other country. 
Even on the assumption that means a street, the nega- 

tive nature of the argument cannot prove his case. On the 
contrary, following his line of argument we can prove that there 
is no Malabar influence in the Carudatta from the passage 
irgr 3T?=q3TTS5'jfo5'il.iq3R^^ (P- 16) occurring in it. 

Again ^ (P* 63) is found in the Cam- 

datta, but not in the Mrcchakatika. Dr. Raja says that this 
passage shows the Malabar influence in the Carudatta because 
the wearing of the rolls of palm leaves (Talipatra) through the 
lobes of the ear as an ornament is said to be a common custom 
in Malabar. This is not so. The custom of wearing rolls of 
palm leaves as an ear ornament is found in ancient India as is 
evident from the passage ^ ^ Bana in the 
description of the Vindhya forest in his Kadambari (Nirnaya- 
sagar, Edn. p. 40). 

1. Cf “ 31 ^ ^ iar (Mrc. p. 291.) 

2. References always to the Nirnaya Sagar Press, Edition, 

3. Tri, Skt Series, No, 79, p. 127. 
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From the fact that is found in the Carudatta in the 

place of in the Mrcchakatika, Dr. Raja holds that 

(a dutiful wife) is changed into “sfllPTl” in the Carudatta, to 
suit the taste of the Malabar audience in as much as the latter 
word is said to denote women of a particular caste in Malabar 
whom Brahmins keep “ as their wives without religious sanction 
of legal commitment.” This is an erroneous view. 
means nothing more than a Brahmin’s wife, as such a usage^ is 
common in Sanskrit dramas wherever a character plays the role 
of a Brahmin’s wife. If, however, we admit the word “sfllfaft” 
to be a change in the Carudatta, then the substitution of the 
name of a common woman in the place of that of a dutiful wife 
must be deemed to be perversity of taste on the part of the adap- 
tor of the Carudatta. 

From the above considerations, it can be seen that Dr. Raja’s 
arguments do not make even 'a prinia facie case that the Carudatta 
is an adaptation by a Malabar hand from the Mrcchakatika. 

Dr. Raja then discusses a number of contested points con- 
nected with the Bhasa problem and comes to the conclusion 
that like the Carudatta, the Svapnavasavadatta is also an adap- 
tation. A few of these points may be examined. 

Dr. Raja contends that the stanza on which 

the supporters of the Bhasa theory have built up their vast dis- 
cussions is of questionable authority, because, previous to this 
stanza Rajasekhara ascribes Nagananda and other plays to Bhasa 
which are admittedly the works of Harsa. The previous stanzas 
fathering Nagananda and other plays on Bhasa are found in an 
extract from a work called Kavivimarsa ascribed to Rajasekhara 
and which is the only genuine stanza of Rajasekhara 

in the extract is found tacked on to the end of it. Dr. Raja 
taking all of them as the compsition of Rajasekhara rejects him 
as of questionable authority in as much as he wrongly ascribes 
Nagananda and other plays to Bhasa. In exposing the fictitious 
character of Kavivimarsa and the alleged extract, T wrote else- 
where 2 as follows : — 

I. Vidusaka’s wife is called in the Viddhasala of Rajasek- 

hara, and also Tapasa’s wife in the Kalyanasaugandhika of Nilakantha. 
Even in the Mrcchakatika, Carudatta addresses his wife as sUfpiJ 
“IT 51 ^” (p. 246.) 

a. I, H. Q. Vol. I, No. 3,pp. 370-8, Calcutta. 
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<^ The extract is^ in fact, known to be a patch-work of truth 
and falsehood, which an ingenious Pandit had palmed off on 
some credulous Sanskritists, as an excerpt from a hypothetical 
work called the Kavivimarsa whose authorship he had cleverly 
foisted on Rajasekhara, in imitation of w^hose other verses the 
questionable ones were modelled. The ..last verse of this extract, 
occurs under vihsakavifrai am sa in the antho- 
logy, Suktimuktavali, as that of poet Rajasekhara*, The anthology 
was compiled by Jalhana,^ a counsellor of the Yadava king 
Krsna,. who ruled over the Deccan in the second half of the 13th 
century A. D, It is' an unpublished work and its' manuscript 
exists in the Trivandrum Manuscripts Library and many other 
places* A large number of memorial verses about individual 
poets attributed to poet Rajasekhara is found in the Siiktimukta- 
vail, Haravali and other anthologies, and as these verses have 
an important bearing on the history of Sanskrit literature, Dr, 
Peterson^ has already collected and grouped them together. 
The author of these verses is known to be the same as the author 
of the four dramas and the Kavyaniimdmsa | and as these particular 
verses are not traceable in the where t 

naturally have been expected to be found, their source is surmis- 
ed to be the Haravilasa^, a Kavya which has also been asciibecl 
to him by Hemacandra, But to the extract under reference and 
its source, namely the hypothetical Kavivimarsa, there is no re- 
ference to be found in the whole range of Sanskrit literature. We 
have heard of an Udattaraghava quoted by Dhanika and others and 
Kiranavali, an incomplete work on logic by Udayanacarya; but 
the curious statement that Bhasa wrote the Udattaraghava and 
the tragedy Kiranavali is in itself an evidence of the spurioiisness 
of the major portion of the extract under reference, excepting the 
last which has been independently authenticated as that of Raja- 
sekhara/' It is certain that there is no w^ork in existence called 
the Kavivimarsa and that the alleged extract is the product of a 
mischievous imagination. We are sorry to note that relying on 
this prodigious myth, Dn Raja has made the bold assertion that 
there is no grain of evidence for the Bhasa theory '' which is 


1. Dr. Bhandarkar's Report on the search of Sanskrit mss, 1887, 
91* P- 7 - 

2 . J. B. B. R. A. S., Vol XVII, pp. 57-71* 

3 . Gaekwad Oriental Series, No. I, p, 17. 
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inconsistent, with his observation, that the published Svapna- 
vasavadatta agrees in most of the essentials with the Svapna- 
vasavadatta known to Saradatanaya and Bhoja/' 

Dr. Raja then interprets the stanza in quite a different, 
way ’' thus : — when the Svapnavasavadatta was thrown as a test 
in the group of Bhasa's dramas, the fire (f. the conflagration 
scenes in Bhasa's dramas) did not burn (excel) it, but the fire 
burnt (excelled) all the other dramas”; and tries to make out 
that Svapnavasavadatta was not the work of Bhasa but a rival 
drama to Bhasa’s. This interpretation is absurd for the follow- 
ing reasons : — (1) The stanza is not capable of the construction 
put upon it, for the word should be construed as 

referring to “ and not to “ ’’ 

(understood); (2) it is against the tradition recorded in the Prthvi* 
rajavijaya and its commentary that Bhasa's work suiwived the 
fire ordeal; (3) no evidence is adduced for the statement that 
Bhasa’s dramas contained conflagration scenes; and (4) Jalhana 
has the stanza in his Suktimuktavali in praise of Bhasa; while 
according to the interpretation of Dr. Raja, it glorifies not the 
poet Bhasa but a rival drama to Bhasa. 

His interpretation of the stanza 9^ 

which occurs in the Dhvanyalokalocana (p. 152) as a quotation 
from a work called Svapnavasavadatta has led him to infer that 
it should find a place in the 5th act of the Svapnavasavadatta. 

I take or more properly as suggested 

by Dr. Thomas,^ to be an obvious epithet^ of 
having no special bearing on the meaning of the stanza. The 
purport of the stanza is this : The form of the princess breaking 
open my eyes forced its way into my heart, z. I saw the 
princess with my own eyes and her image has been fixed in my 
heart. This is apparently a description by a lover of his love at 
first sight and the context is therefore unsuited to the plot of the 
published text. Besides, the literary style of the stanza, which 
is expressed in a long-drawn and grotesque metaphor, contrasts 
very strongly with the simple and charming diction of the pub- 
lished text, unadorned with any rhetorical embellishments. 
Moreover it is quoted in the Locana as an example of poetry 


1. J. R. A. S., i 92 S, pp. 103-4. 

2. Cf. ‘ » {Raghn V ams a 5. 7b.) 
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where a poet unnaturally subordinates the Rasa to a vain striving 
after rhetorical effecP. This great disparity of style is also a 
strong evidence to show that it could not find a place in the 
published Svapnavasavadatta. Abhinavagupta has however 
quoted it as from a work called Svapnavasavadatta^ but without 
impugning his great authority, I think the discrepancy may be 
explained as due either to the fact that writers on poetics general- 
ly adopted illustrations of their predecessors in the field instead 
of drawing them dii'ect from the sources themselves or that they 
quoted from memory in those days when there were no great 
facilities for reference and verification. 

Dr. Raja points out that the verse, 


rtr m eter m ii” 

<4 


quoted in the Natyadarpana^ as from the Svapnavasavadatta of 
Bhasa will not fit in the gap as suggested by Dr. Sukthankar^ 
because the insertion makes the passa 

37) 

published Svapnavasavadatta a repetition of the first line of the 
verse. This statement is evidently based on a misinterpretation 
of the passage into : These bunches of sephalikd flowers 

crushed.'' While the correct interpretation, namely, These 
hphdlikd bushes from which the flowers are plucked " makes no 
repetition at all. He also suggests that there is a displacement 
of the verse in the published Svapnavasavadatta in this wise. 
The second line ^ ^ omitted because the 

king could not infer that some one was sitting on the stone seat 
from the warmth as the seat is described in the text as exposed 
to the hot sun; and the other three lines were made up by the 
jester's statements, ‘‘ ^ 

(p. 37). Here the stone seat was not actually hot as Dr. Raja 
takes it to be inasmuch as the king and the jester continued to 


1. Hence the anaucitya in speaking of one’s own eyelashes as 

2. J. A. Octobar- December 19231 P- i 97 - 

3. J. B. B. R. A. S„ 192s. P- 137. 

4. References always to the first edition T. S. S. No. rg. 


occurring further on in the 
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sit thereon till the very close of the S ephalikanka}, while the 
jester’s remark ‘‘ (p- 37 ) is 

not meant to show that the seat was hot, but as a device to bring 
in the bee-incident that follows. Moreover the fact that the 
princess came to Pramadavana (pleasure garden) to see if the 
sephalika bushes were in blossom shows that the incidents of the 
scene took place early in the morning. The statement that the 
rest of the stanza was allotted to the jester is, as already 
shown, based on a misunderstanding of the passages. That 
there is no displacement ,of the verse in the text may be seen from 
what is stated below : — The king feeling the stone seat to be 
warm observes that some lady must have been sitting thereon 
and left on seeing him; while the jester surmises that the lady 
must have been Padmavati because the flowers were plucked 
from the sephalika bushes which none else would dare to do in 
the pleasure garden. 

He further states that, according to the quotation of Sarva- 
nan da in the Amaratlkasarvasva^, the Svapnavasavadatta should 
contain the incident of the marriage of Udayana with Vasavadatta 
whereas it is not found in the published Svapnavasavadatta, and 
argues that the incident formed the concluding portion of the 
original Svapnavasavadatta and that the published text is only an 
adaptation of the first six acts of the original work. 

When Udayana was in full enjoyment of a happy wedded 
life with Vasavadatta, Yaugandharayana contrives to bring about 
a marriage between his master and Padmavati, the Magadha 
princess and thus recover the lost territoiies of his master by 
means of an alliance with the Magadha king. But Udayana was 
so passionately attached to Vasavadatta that he could not be 
persuaded to fall in with his plans during the life time of Vasava- 
datta, and much less would the Magadha king consent to his 
sister being given in marriage to one who had already a royal 
consort in Vasavadatta. The resourceful minister, however, tries 
another plan with Vasavadatta by which the noble lady agrees 
to suffer for the sake of her lord. Accordingly he spreads out 
the rumour that Vasavadatta was burnt to death in the Lavanaka 


1. w— I % I 

tir fir 38, 4x.) 

2. T. S* S. No. 38, p. 147, 
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conflagration and entrusts her, disguised as Avantika, with 
Padmavati herself. All these incidents of the story of Udayana 
are presupposed by the plot in the published Svapnavasavadatta 
which is by itself organically complete. It is therefore incon- 
ceivable how the incident of Udayana's marriage with 
Vasavadatta could form the concluding portion of the play as 
now published without spoiling its artistic effect. Besides, 
Vasavadatta is mentioned all through the play as DevV- and 
MahisV — epithets appropriate only to a duly anointed queen. 


The verse (p. 46) occurring in the 

published Svapnavasavadatta is quoted by Vamana in his Kavya- 
lahkara sutra with the variant reading 
and the commentator Gopendra Tippa observes ^ ^ 

dT From this it is 

argued that the incidents of the scene took place on a moon-lit 
night and that because the incidents in the published text are 
laid in day time, the text has undergone some alteration. It 
has already been shown that the incidents of the scene took 
place in a morning. Besides Gopendra Tippa's ingenious com- 
mentary alone cannot suffice to establish that the incidents of 
the scene took place on a moon-lit night in the absence of 
evidence to show that he had a knowledge of the source from 
which Vamana quoted the above verse. 

It should be plain from the foregoing that the arguments 
advanced by Dr. Kunhan Raja are too weak to support his theory 
that the published Svapnavasavadatta is an adaptation from a 
larger drama of that name. In conclusion, I have only to add 
that Dr. Raja whose carelessness has been illustrated in this short 
paper could have been less extravagant in his remarks about the 
capacity or critical acumen of the late editor of the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series whose reputation as a scholar of unquestioned 
versatility and eminence had been suitably recognized in the 
joint session of the American Oriental Society, the Royal Asiatic 
Society and Society Asiatique of Paris in July 1920, when the 
Sanskritists therein assembled voted him an address. 


(pp. 76 , 77-) 

2 . (P- 73.) 

3 . Benares. Skt* Series, 1908 , p 14 s* 




THE AGE OF MANIMEKALAI 
BY 

K. V. Ramachandran. 

It is a pity that scholars unanimously assume that the bulk 
of early Tamil poetry is the product of one age. In fact, the 
poems assigned to the so-called Sahgham age represent varying 
degrees of antiquity and a thorough and critical examination of 
these is necessai'y before they can be chronologically regrouped, 
if such regrouping is at all possible. In the poems Cilappadi- 
karam and Manimekalai, however, we have material of a better 
class and a scrutiny of the available evidence is bound to reveal 
some historical landmarks, on the basis of which, a considerable 
section of Tamil literary history can be reconstructed. The 
late Mr. R. Svaminatha Iyer attacked the problem from the 
philological point of view. Prof. Jacobi established^ the textual 
identity of passages in Manimekalai and an early Sanskrit treatise. 
A similar but very much humbler attempt is made in the present 
paper and the writer hopes that in spite of the numerous con- 
jectures offered, he is not quite off the track. 

Our knowledge of the Buddhistic pantheon is more full than 
that of Tamil history. The question arises, what period of the 
history of Buddhism does the mythology of Manimekalai fit in 
with? 

The poem is named after the heroine and the heroine after 
the goddess Manimekalai and the theme of the poem appears to 
be the exaltation of this goddess. Tivatilakai, the guardian of 
Manipallavam, announces the destruction of Puhar by the sea let 
loose by this goddess and later we read oi a temple that was built 
for her at Kafici, at the instance of the heroine. Kovalan, an 
ancestor of the heroine was said to have invoked her when ship- 
wrecked. Kdvalan was saved and he attributed his deliverance 
to her and made her his family deity. Who was this goddess? 


I. Independently of what Prof. Jacobi might have said in this 
matter, the textual identity of certain passage in the Manimekalai and 
in the Nyaya-pravek, was established in the article on ‘ Aravanav atikal ’ 
in part III Vol I-July 1927 of this Journal. S, K. Sastri. 
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The goddess Tara of the Buddhists was ‘ mistress of the 
boats.’ She controlled waves and floods. 'Tara the mother 
whom waters obey is the chief of those Saktis who guide the 
boats'. She had millions of boat-women under her and she 
bestowed wealth like Laksmi. The goddess Manimekalai was 
no other than Tara. 

Messrs. Waddel and HIrananda SastrT have conclusively 
proved that the Tara cult was unknown in India, prior to the 6th 
century A.D. Tara became popular in the 7 th century and the 
maritime activity of the period gave her a vogue such as she 
ne\"er had before. The poem Manimekalai, which does literary 
propaganda for this goddess, cannot be assigned to an age earlier 
than the 6th century. 

On the strength of this upper limit, the poem may be tenta- 
tively interpreted in the light of Javanese chronology, in so far as 
the latter is available. 

Java and Sumatra appear to have been colonised early and 
there were undoubtedly several streams of colonists that started 
from various parts of the Indian continent. Two phases are re- 
cognised in the colonisation of Java, the first of which introduced 
Brahminism and the second Mahayana Buddhism into the island. 
The latter was associated with the kings of the Sailendra dynasty. 
The earliest reference to Tara in Java is the Kalasan inscription 
of 778 A.D. which records the dedication of a temple to her by a 
Sailendra. 

In the poem Manimekalai we have glimpses into the process 
of evangelisation of Java. The conversion of the cannibals by 
Caduvan the merchant-missionary, is an instance. The 
legend of Aputra is, in all probability, a parable indicating the 
advent of later Buddhist culture in Java and is perhaps also a 
reminiscence of some outstanding king of the island. It must 
be remembered that instead of being reborn in Magadha. the 
reward for righteousness such as his, he is reborn in Java. Did 
he symbolise the extinction of the faith in India and its revival in 
other lands? And was the Indra dynasty that ruled from Naga- 
puram the same as the Sailendra dynasty that dominated Java in 
the 7 th and 8th centuries? The conjectures do not appear im- 
probable. 


1. ‘ The cult of Avalokiteswara and Tara ’ by Waddel in J. R, 

A S Jan. 1894. ‘ The cult of Tara ’ by H. &stry. 
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While during Fa Hien's visit ^heretics and Brahmins flour- 
ished in the island' and Buddhism was not known^ in I Tsing's 
time Brahminism had all but disappeared. The java of Mani- 
mekalai is more like that of I Tsing than that of Fa Hien. 

Mention may be made of Kucarakutikai on which Smith 
based his argument for a late date for the poem. According to 
the Kamikagama quoted by the late Mr. Gopinath Rau^j Kutikai 
was the place where a rich landlord lived with his tenants and 
dependents. The Kutikai under reference was therefore a settle- 
ment or quarter of the city and not a temple. Kucarakutikai 
was the Kurjara quarter of the city and was thus named to 
distinguish it, for instance, from the Yavanaceri. Smith's argu- 
ment may be taken to be sound in view of this interpretation. 


I. Elements of Hindu Iconography Vol. II — Part II, Page 428. ’ 



APPENDIX. 

The Legend of Aputra. 

Bumi-candra was the king of Java and his queen was 
Amarasundari. His capital was and the mountain 

close to it was Davalamalai. There was a twelve-year famine 
in the good king’s reign and his people were sore afflicted. 

On Davalamalai, Man-muka risi was doing penance and 
one day there appeared unto him a cow with golden horns and 
hoofs, that fed the famished with her wondrous milk. The seer 
knew that a super-man who would save all life was about to 
issue from her (out of a golden egg). And so it happened. A boy 
arose on the full-moon day of Vaisdkha. Marvels attended his 
birth even like unto those that attended the birth of Buddha. 
The king Bumi-candra who had no offspring brought up the 
child as his own. 

The child grew up to be Punya Rajd. During his time there 
was plenty of rain and famine was heard of no more. His pre- 
ceptor was Darma-Cdvaka who resided in a grove adjoining 
Ndgapiiram. 

(The story of the king in his previous birth belongs to India, 
also that of his cow-mother; and they are summarised now. He 
was known as Aputra because a cow had taken care of him when 
he was abandoned by his mother. A Brahmin villager in the 
Pawdyn; country brought him up, but renounced him when he 
grew to be a heretic {i.e.) when he rescued a cow from a sacrifice 
and engaged the Brahmins in controversy and ridiculed their 
great men. He was ostracised by the community, but was 
befriended by the goddess Cintd-Devt, who gave him a miraculous 
bowl, out of which he fed the starving. Indr a taking fright at his 
righteousness, made the country fertile by timely showers of rain. 
There was none to seek Aputra for food now. Hearing, through 
sometravellers, of a famine in Java, he took ship and alighted 
accidentally at Manipallavam. The captain, ignorant of the 
fact, set sail during the night. Aputra in despair flung the bowl 
into the pond Gdmuki and gave up his life. He was reborn as the 
King of Java.) 
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The nun Manimekalai visited the king and induced him to 
make a pilgrimage to the footprints at Manipallavam, so that he 
may gain knowledge of his previous birth. The king took it into 
his head to renounce the kingdom, but his minister Janamitra 
remonstrating, he entrusted the care of the state to Janamitra 
for one month, took boat to Manipallavam, offered worship to the 
footprints and gained knowledge of his past birth. He saw the 
bodily remains of Aputra the waves had thrown up, also those 
of his seven fellow-passengers and their dependants who accom- 
panied him on the voyage, who finding that their companion had 
been stranded, had returned to the island and given up their 
lives. 

The King learned that, consequent on a curse by the god- 
dess Manimekalai, Puhar was washed away by the sea, and 
returned to his city. 



APPAYYA DlKSnWS AGE. 

BY 

Y. MaHALINGA SASTRT, B.A., B.L.j 

^ Mylapore. 

IChe Appayya-Diksitendra-vijaya by the venerable Samnya- 
sin^ §ivananday6gnidfa, was published in 1920 by M. R. Ry 
Ganapati Sastrial avl, of Karathuiv Even before the publica- 
tion of the work the verse in it which describes the nativity of 
Appayya Diksita had obtained much currency among scholars. 
The verse is as follows : — 





The last quarter has an alternative reading 

5rFi«nssi m tor || 

The date indicated by this verse is detailed out in several 
corresponding eras by Sivananda. Kali 4654; ^aka 1475; Vik- 
rama Saka 1610; Kollam 729 etc. We maY add the Christian 
era 1553 A.D., about the 18th of September. J 

In another verse Sivananda gives the horoscope itself. 

^ ^ ?itr I 

^ II 

The planetary possitions in the Rasi are therefore : — 


Candra 


Sani and 
Rahn 

Kuja 


Rasi 


Mandi 



Ketii 1 Sukra 

I.agna-Ravi 
and Budha. 
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These verses are found also in the ci^mentary of §iva« 
nanda upon Appayya Diksita's Atmarpanastiilj'i 

From about the last decade of the Nineteenth century up to 
the present time^ various works of Appayya DIksita have been 
published throughout India. One of the earliest scholars to 
write an introductory note on Appayya DIksita was the late 
Bhatta Sri Narayana SastrL In 1894 he contributed a preface to 
the Siddhanta-lesa-sahgraha. He does not seem to have 
known these verses of Sivananda giving a definite date for 
Appay 5 :^a DIksita; for drifting dizzily upon a whirlpool of tradi- 
tions he lands upon the conclusion that the DIksita lived from 
1587 to 1660, Thirty years back, when the epigraphical dis- 
coveries were not brilliant enough to illuminate sufficiently the 
dark pages of South Indian History during the century under 
consideration, it is not surprising that critics were left to cull 
materials for reconstruction from half-true or wholly misleading 
traditions. They had but one solitary sign-post for both the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth centuries from which they had to 
work either backward or forwai^d scenting with their common- 
sense the nearest probabilities. |This sign-post was furnished by 
that essentially modern mind of Sri Nilakantha DIksita in his 
Nllakantha Vijayacampu, where he mentions that he wrote the 
work in 1636 A. D. Some traditional matter mixed with this 
datum gave various conjectural dates for Appayya DIksita such 
as, 1564 to 1636 ; 1550 to 1623 and so ojj. 

The learned editors of the Arivllimahgalam plates of §ii 
Rahga quote Sivananda's verses apparently second hand, and 
conclude ‘^Henceitis clear that Appayya DIksita lived from 
about 1554 to 1626.^' {Vide Ep. Ind. XII). 

As early as 1892 the late Pandit Halasyanatha Sastrl, in his 
preface to the Kuvalayananda, relied upon Sivananda's biography 
for the date 1552 being the birth-date of Appayya DIksita. 

^Since these publications, there has been no divergence of 
opinion upon the date of Appayya DIksita. In his very learned 
introduction to the Gahgavataranam published in 1902 at 
Bombay, M. R. Ry. T. S. Kuppuswami Sastriar of Tanjore has 
sought to lay hold upon a corroborative evidence available in the 
translation of Oriental Historical Manuscripts by Taylor, In 
VoL II, page. 149 of that work, an account is given of a Saiva- 
Vaisnava dispute at Madura in 1626 Aksaya year ; in which 
two arbitrators were appointed namely Appa DIksita for Saivas 
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and Ayya Diksitan Ayyan for Vaisnavas. The dispute con- 
tinued hotly for six months and was carried on in the presence 
of Tirumai Naik, the then King of Madura. Accordingly it is 
inferred that in Aksaya, Appaya Diksita went, on Tinmial 
Naik's invitation, to Madura and arbitrated for six months and 
then came back to Chidambaram to die. Having been thus 
affirmed at both the extremities, the date of 1553-^626 has taken 
a firm root. Undoubtedly the intervening duration tallies 
with the well-established longevity of the for Sri Nila- 

kaiitha remarks in the first canto of his Sivalilarnava. — 

m: ^ wj 

In 1920 in the preface written by my father to the biography 
under discussion, for the first time as far as I am aware, the 
accepted date of 1553 to 1626 was discredited and an alternative 
date of 1520 to 1593 w^as propounded. But the attention of 
scholars, I venture to think, has not been directed to it, as some 
of the works of Appayya Diksita published since 1920 still un- 
suspectingly stick to the date of 1553-1626 in their prefatory 
notes* 

Nothing is easier to a student of South Indian History 
than the determination of the precise date of Appayya Diksita as 
the Diksita himself is unmistakable in his references to his Royal 
patrons. Before entering into the question in hand directly, I beg 
the permission of the reader to digress a little, for the purpose of 
taking a bird's eye view of the political condition of South India 
in the Sixteenth century. 

/vijayanagar was exercising her imperial sway from the 
Tuh^abhadra to the TamraparnL Gingi, Vellore, Mysore, Tanjore, 
Madura and even Travancore, acknowledged her suzerainty. The 
Muslim kingdoms to the north of the Tuhgabhadra were held 
under effective check. But all this imperial glory had to be 
maintained intact only by unceasing military alertness. Battles, 
expeditions and seiges were not few, for, apart from the Muslim 
danger on the flank, there were frequent internal disturbances in 
the Empire on account of the insubordination of feudatories far 
and near A 

At the commencement of the century, the Tuluva dynasty 
had come to power, Narasimha, the son of Narasa Naik, ascended 
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the imperial throne of Vijayanagar in 1505 after deposing Vira- 
narasimha of the Saluva line. He was succeeded by his brother 
Krsnadeva Raya in 1509, He ruled till his death in 1528« 
1509 to 1528 was the most glorious period in the history of the 
Empire of Vijayanagar. The power of the Imperial Government 
was felt and respected in its farthest limits, and the Augustan age 
of Telugu literature (synchronising with the last renaissance- 
period of Sanskrit literature) put forth its first blossoms. Krsna- 
deva Raya was succeeded by his brother Acyuta Raya (1528 to 
1542), who in his turn was succeeded by his brother's son Sadasiva 
Raya. (1542 to 1567.) Sadasiva was a mere boy when he was 
installed Emperor of Vijayanagar. Rama Raya of the Karnatak 
line of princes, who was the son-in-law of the late Krsnadeva 
Raya, was instrumental in securing for Sadasiva the throne which 
was disputed. He acted as Sadasiva's regent. Even when 
Sadasiva grew up, he was so inefficient that he continued a 
puppet leaving the whole administration in the hands of Rama 
Raya. 

1565, the year of the battle of Talikotta or Raksas-Tagdi (as 
Prof. Heras would call it) was a turning point in Vijayanagar 
history. The Empire came to an end fora while. The seat of 
Government was no more Vijayanagar, for that imperial city 
was rased to the ground by the vindictive Muslims. Rama Raya 
had died in the battle at the advanced age of 97 years. When in 
1567 Sadasiva died, Tirumalai, brother of Rama Raya, proclaim- 
ed himself king. The seat of Government from thence was 
Candragiri or Penukonda. The accession of Tirumalai marks 
the change of line from Tuluva to the Aravidu dynasty. 

In 1574 Tirumalai's son §ri Rahga ascended the throne. 
His brother Vehkatapati succeeded him and ruled from 1585 
to 1614. These princes recovered the lost glory of the Empire 
during their times to a considerable extent. 

Gingi was an important feudatory of Vijayanagar. One 
Surappa Naik was the ruler from about 1550 to 1575; and 
from about 1578 till about 1610, one Krsnappa Naik was the 
ruler. This much only is the certain information we are able to 
gather from the sources about Gingi. 

Vellore figures more prominently in the Epigraphic records 
of the period and we are aware that till about the middle of the 
century one Cinna Virappa Naik was its ruling Chief and that 
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afterwards {le, from about 1549) his son, Cinna Bomma Naik 
became the ruler. He seems to have flourished till 1578. He 
was succeeded by his son Lingama Naik who continued to rule 
till about 1614. . . 

There were the Chiefs of Karvetaiiagar. It will suffice 
for us to know that in the first tw^o decades of the 17th Century 
the ruling Chief was one Salva Maka Raya. 

When Krsnadeva Raya was reigning at Vijayanagar, 
one VIra Sekhara C5la w^as the king of Tan j ore. But it was 
the plan of Krsnadeva Raya to have his own governors in the 
far south to safeguard the interests of the Empire. Accordingly, 
during his time, Salva Naik, otherwise called Vira Narasiiiiha 
and Cellappa, was Governor of the C5la countries. He was a 
masterful person and a thorough-going administrator. Soon after 
Krsnadeva Raya died, Cellappa revolted, Acyuta Raya led an 
expedition to punish him and his allies. These operations took 
place between 1530 and 1535. On the latter date Cellappa was 
defeated and made a prisoner. It is not clear in history whe- 
ther he was restored to his governorship or not. Possibly he was 
restored and continued to rule for about ten more years, at the 
end of which period very likely he died. There is an opinion 
among some scholars that this Cellappa— Salva Naik — Vira- 
narasiiiiha was none other than the Salva King of Vijayanagar 
who was deposed by the founder of the Tuluva dynasty. If this 
view be correct, the lenience here assumed to have been shown to 
him by Acyuta by restoring him to power after revolt, would 
seem appropriate. 

Anyhow some years before 1549, the new line of Tanjore 
Naiks was founded. Sewappa was Acyutaraya's queen's 
sister's husband. Sevvappa got the Cola kingdom as his wife's 
Stiudhana from Acyuta. Sevvappa ruled at Tanjore till about 
1577. His son Acyutappa ruled till 1597 and was succeeded by 
Raghunatha; Raghunatha ruled for a fairly long period till 
about 1634 or so, 

f The contemporary of Krsnadeva Raya at Madura was 
on^ Sri Vallabhadeva Pandya. The contemporary of Acyuta 
at Madura was Candra Sekhara Pandya, This Pandya being 
weak was driven out by Vira Sekhara Cola of Tanjore in or about 
1537, and he applied for protection to Vijayanagar. Acyuta 
sent Nagama Naik for restoring the Pandya to his kingdom and 
chastising Vira Sekhara; The latter was killed in battle and the 
30 
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former -was restored. In or about 1542 Candra Sekhara died 
without an heir, bequeathing his kingdom willingly to Visva- 

natha Naik, son of Nagama Naik. Thus was founded the Madura 
Naik dynasty. But until 1558 his power was nominal, as Vitthal 
and China Timma were Viceroys of the South with supreme 
authority. These were the cousins of Rama Raya, the then 
regent of Sadasiva. The pedigree of the family is very im- 
portant from our point of view. The relevant portion of it is as 
follows 


aravIdu bukka. 

Ramaraya — (famous in his victories against 
i Golkonda — a great warrior) 


Sri Ranga 


Ramaraja, Tirumala, Venkatadevi 

the Regent thejfounder 

of Sadasiva of Aravidu 

dynasty of 
Vijayanagar 


Vehkatapati Timma ~Gopi 
devi 


Vitthal Ciiiiia 

Timma 


Having thus briefly sketched the political history of the 
period, I shall now try to explain in what manner the above 
sketch helps us in determining the date of Appayya Diksita. For- 
tunately the chronology of the kings mentioned by the Diksita 
in his works as his patrons takes such a line that it covers 
the whole of the DIksita's life. I shall here take these up in the 
order of chronology. 

The Diksita's first patron was Prince Cinna Timma, upon 
whose request he wrote his commentary on Vedanta Desika's 
epic, Yadavabhyudayam. The prelude is as follows : — 


# IT# 


^ II 

3ft: f#: I 

aiRM II 

5TcrFT«fl#cT^JTIW^ir: || 
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q i {^ferr: i 

!!'«?? pRlf^ wrpr: 
3T^ II 

«iwT^ I 

W^RlfelFRSpiJT 3R3[f^ q?T^: 11 

^5r5P7l?f%^iRTJR^ ^T %wr; I 

5^k: (I 

^nfl^PTiiif i 

5Ri5Jnfi4Mt|R li 

3MRqiacT2IT <^tatPnW3: I 

cTca^fe: g?r ^eg^cfgg^: i 
g^cT^cT^q fq# m ^qqisTqgr n 
qiiqcn'feif^i^q qiisq^rmw^ i 


We know that Cinna Timma was in the South from 1542 
to about 1550, as General of the Empire and as Viceroy. Soon 
after the coronation of Sadasiva, he was sent with his brother 
Vitthal, to subdue the rebellious feudatories of the south, includ- 
ing Travancore, which had withheld tribute to Vijayanagar. 
Cinna Timma conquered C6|a, Kerala and Pandya Kingdoms, 
subdued Travancoi'e and the Coromandel coast. He is sometimes 
referred to as the Governor of Trichinopoly. Possibly he had 
Trichinopoly for his headquarters. For about a decade he was 
engaged in reorganising the province of Madura of which Visva- 
natha Naik was then the Governor. Visvanatha Naik must have 
played a subordinate part to Cinna Timma. Appayya Diksita's 
account of the victories of Cinna Timma is very precise. The 
Yadavabhyudaya-vyakhya should have been written about 1550, 
after the military successes of Cinna Timma in the South and 
possibly to commemorate the same. 

Appayya Diksita’s next patron . tos Cinna Bomma Naik of 
Vellore. We hear of him in inscriptions dating from 1549 to 
1578. As the Adaiyapalam inscription dated 1582 refers to him 
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i in terms of past he should have died between 1578 and 1582. 
Appayya Diksita lived the longest period under the patronage of 
Cinna Bomma and the Diksita’s keenest activities in connec- 
tion with the revival of Saivism were conducted during this 
period. He then wrote all his Saiva works. In the Sivarkamani- 
dipika and Sivarcanacandi'ika, Cinna Bomma is expressly men- 
tioned as his benevolent patron. The latter work was written for 
the very purpose of initiating Cinna Bomma into the worship 
of Siva. On the completion of the former work Cinna Bomma 
bathed the Diksita in a profuse shower of gold. The following 
references make clear the Diksita’s connection with Cinna 
i Bomma. 



— Nalacarita Nataka of Nilakantha Diksita. 


[ —by another. 

I ^ qfeqifcnssiSlg; | 

— The Adaiyapalam inscription of 1582. 

' Possibly the bathing in gold was performed in or about 1582, 

and Appayya Diksita, as became a selfless devotee, utilised the 
gold for building a temple of Siva in his birth place-soon after, 
f. The gist of the Adaiyapalam inscription is that Appayya Diksita 
■ built the temple of Kalakanthesvara at Adaiyapalam (the inscrip- 
: tion itself is engraved on the walls of the temple) in 1582. 

I 

I' -Appayya Diksita’s last patron was Vehkatapatideva Raya of 
1 ^;; Penukonda who came to throne in 1585. In the Kuvalayananda 
the concluding verse is as follow's : — 
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There is a verse in his containing a reference to 

King Venkata — 

sfTH cTSTiqoM 

5nl%5f^ f^^qqcpqr i%fe[5r i 
f% 1 sw% TOwrpI cR'^rf 

am: go%Ti%'<5r 11 

My great-grandfather, Mahamahopadhyaya Rajii ^astrigal of 
Mannargudi, has commented upon this verse in his 
a small but very instructive prose work dealing with the life and 
doings of Appayya Diksita. He says that the indication is clear 
in the verse that the Diksita frequented the courts of kings not 
for any benefit for himself but for the benefit of ethers. In fact, 
the famous Bhattoji Diksita was introduced by Appayya Diksita 
to Venkatapati, in whose court the former lived for some time. 
Bhattoji was a pupil of Appayya Diksita and came all the way 
from Benares to study the Sastras under him. He bows to his 
Guru in his hi these terms. 

Bhattoji wrote Tattva Kaustubha at the instance of Venkatapati. 

".‘ Bhattoji had already written his when he came 

to the south to study under Appayya Diksita whose fame and im- 
mortal works had spread by that time to the north. The verse of 
Appayya Diksita above quoted frOm also indicates that 

the Diksita was ripe in age when he wrote it, with a strong ten- 
dency to retire from the affairs of the world. He had neither 
good to aspire for. nor evil to avert, but still for the sake of help- 
ing others he lingered on the siff% side of life, not un- willingly, 
because of his generous nature. 

' Thus about fifty years of Appayya Diksita’s life can be clearly 
traced out as running concurrent with the lives of Cinna Timroa, 
Cinna Bcmma and Venkatapati. The remaining twenty-two 
years of his life (which acknowledgedly ran for a maximum of 
72 years) must undoubtedly be assigned to his boyhood ; for. 
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when he first rose into fame, he should have at least passed his 
boyhood and reached adult age. It is not improper therefore to 
assume that he was about twenty-five or thirty years when his 
great scholarship was recognised by China Timma, who thought 
fit to ask him to comment upon the Yadavabhyudaya in the 
midst of an assembly of eminent scholars. His date of biiih 
must be such as would conveniently cover all the reigns of the 
three monarchs leaving a margin for the initial years of his 
making. As he wrote not less than two works in the era of 
Vehkatapati, his life should have overlapped Vehkatapaths reign 
by at least seven or eight years, especially as we know that the 
Diksita spent, in complete retirement, his last days at Chidam- 
baram. In thus considering the probabilities, we may hazard 
that the Diksita could not have been born earlier than about 
1520. The margin of the number of years of Diksita's life over- 
lapping Venkatapati’s reign could not be wider than seven or 
eight years, because the Diksita must have been at least twenty- 
five years old when he came into contact with Cinna Timma. 

There is stronger evidence to show that his birth could not 
have been later than about 1520, and for this conclusion §iva- 
nanda himself lends considerable light and logic. He mentions 
two royal patrons of the Diksita, Narasimha and Cinna Bomma 
and a contemporary, a King named Candrasekhara. With 
Chinna Bomma I have dealt at length. I now proceed to consider 
the historical identity of the other two. Though Sivananda may 
be inaccurate in making Narasirhha rule over Tanjore from about 
1528 to about 1628, — He makes Cinna Bomma also rule at 
Vellore precisely for the same length of time — we may presume 
that some little historical truth is hidden beneath his traditional 
authority for the assertion. In the sketch of the political history 
of South India given already, I have mentioned some theories 
about Vira Narasirhha of Tanjore. I do not think that I should 
repeat myself here at length. He was undoubtedly the imperial 
Governor of the Cola Kingdoms from 1509 to 1530. After the 
latter date he revolted and was subdued by Acyuta in 1535. 
History does not tell us whether he was restored to his Governor- 
ship after that. But if any historical truth attaches to Sivanan- 
da's mention of Narasimha being a most devoted and constant 
patron of the Diksita, it should be a welcome information to his- 
torians for the light which it throws upon the subsequent history 
of Cellappa alias VIra Narasimha. If the above suppositions are 
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correct, Narasiriiha was an earlier patron of the Diksita than 
Cimia Timma himself. 

The DIksita's works on Alahkara contain certain verses in 
praise of a ^^Nrsirhha There is a tradition that the verses 
referring to Nrsimha were the Diksita's own verses. I give them 
here below. 

cTqjTcTggtr fs:^; i 

5T#i: rfq | 

3# iRq H 

qCwr^ li 

qiqTOq ^q ii 

All these verses are found in Vidya:ihara’s Ekavali. So, 
they could not have been composed by Diksita, who flourished 
long after Vidyadhara. 

According to Sivananda, Narasimha attended the first sacrifice 
performed by Appayya Diksita at or near Chidambaram. He did 
not attend the Yajfia from the first, but came for the arqqsjf after 
hearing of the miracle of the pa-^iis visibly ascending to heaven 
in the Diksita’s Yajna, In this biography this is the only context 
in which Narasimha has anything really to do with Appayya 
Diksita. But Sivananda purposelessly (and unhistorically) drags 
in his name till the very end, always conventionally coupling 
him with Cinna Bomma. Much of the later life of Appayya 
Diksita was spent in the north and Narasirhha was out of the 
question there. Moreover if the theory that this VIra Narasimha is 
identical with the deposed Saluva King, he could not have lived 
longer than 1545 as by that time he should have been very ol^ 

Now I shall turn to Candrasekhara. Sivananda mentions him 
as a patron of Ratnakheta Srinivasa Diksita and as King of Arya- 
varta, Poona, Orissa, Benares, Mithila, Marwada, etc. Those were 
the times of Baber and Humayun and the description is a sheer 
bombast. As a matter of fact there was a Pandyan King named 
Candrasekhara, mentioned already in the historical sketch 
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given above. Candrasekhra died ill or about 1542. From the 
biography, it appears that Candrasekhara came to hear of 
the rising reputation of a young scholar named Appayya DIksita 
and playfully challenged the eminent scholars of his court to 
meet him in disputation. Ratnakheta accepted the challenge 
but eventually found no other means of making Appayya Diksita 
bow to him than by becoming, his father-in.-Iaw. Thus Candra« 
sekhara indirectly brings about the marriage of Appayya Diksita. 
It is likely that Appayya was about twenty years old when he 
married Ratnakheta's daughter MangalanayakL,,:' It may be men- 
tioned here that tradition.. ^cords with the foregoing inferences, 
that the fame of Appayya Diksita as a great scholar spread when 
he was no more than twenty years of age. My great-grand-father, 
ill his ' ^'Iready, ■ referred to, records that, before 

Appayya Diksita was twenty years old, his fame for learning spread 
far ' and wide, and that an aged poet named; sang thus in 


praise of him, having made a journey to see him. 



wwm: I 


It is very likely that Appayya became a Diksita early in life 
soon after his marriage. It may be interesting to refer here to a 
verse of his which reveals with what veneration and pride he held 
the distinction of being a performer of Yajfias. He thus refers to 
his ancestry — 





, . . ' . 


And Mimamsa was his favourite subject. Hence I have no 
hesitation in inferring that he was married at about his twentieth 
year and he became a Diksita at about his twenty-fifth year. The 
two Kings mentioned by Sivananda help us to fix this chronology 
in the DIksita's life. Candrafekhara was the unwitting cause 
of the DIksita’s marriage with Ratnakheta's daughter and 
Narasimha attended upon the Diksita at his first YajSa. About his 
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occupations of learning Diksita himself is explicit as heretofore 
detailed. 

From the foregoing investigations we have been logically 
led to the conclusion that the Diksita's life covered seventy-two 
years of the Sixteenth Century, the year of his birth being more 
removed from the commencement of the century than the year 
of his death was anterior to the end of the century. 

There is a clue to the exact duration of his life in the Catus- 
sloki-vyakhya of my great-grand-father. He purports to quote 
from an old but lost biography of Appayya Diksita, the following 
tag of a verse. (He did not know of Sivananda's biography, for 
Sivananda himself was a younger contemporary of him.) 

II 

This specifies a duration from 1520 to 1593 and the same 
date for Appayya Diksita happily accords with the conclusion 
above arrived at in the course of this paper from evidences 
purely historical and epigraphical. 



TWO FORGOTTEN' SANSKRIT DRAMAS 
BY 

Mr. R, Ramamurti, M.A. 

I 

The Krtyaravana. 

The Krtyaravana is one of the many plays that have drama- 
tised the story of the Ramayana. References to this drama are 
found in abundance in the Abhinavabharati, Srhgaraprakasa, 
Bhavaprakasa, Sahityadarpana and Vakroktijivita. These extracts, 
though silent on the name of the dramatist yet equip us with 
materials sufficient to reconstruct the plot of the drama. There 
is also adequate evidence to fix its date with appi^oximate 
accuracy. The materials gathered so far can be arranged as 
follows. 

The extracts from the Krtyaravana are as follows : — 

“II 3I!q;3^ 

aiicwq;) art! (qqii^) 

31^ ^RORq aq^f I 5rdtlf4: 511^ 

Vol. ii. P. 523—24. A. Bharati. 

ffqq: wqi^qw sr# ff%: | 
wq% ii 

Vol. ii. P. 501. A. Bharati, 

gJiiR: 3^: qiq^ R'^iRT;, 

qgqr ^qm mm. ^ ^q^wqq;, qq ^ crq^miq;, 
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1%^” iraf;, ^i^rcri^ffq s^fsr:, “?i?cTfcR 

^jur fw 37%^ # er^isfsi^q iS’^icig^TO^n:, 

«{^s4g3|5fi5?Tf^” ^ ^fcfORjr j^rr^:, fewm q^qR^fR 

ds^rCiCT g ^ fi:^%st i 

‘%g% 2R^^:” fcqcr;5r^f^ q[qr^(cTf 5r% 5[iqoT?^%: 
“aff^iqjTRRf q»R:f%” ^friq^i q^g^r: ggcqiqqi^ilt^ 
cltq qs^ffoTIg^: ^ ^qr^FT f|q^” # I 

Vol. iii. P. 13, A. BharatL 

qqr jtrcnft^q^qn 5[wtq:i%ci' ^riq^w 

?ijp7i€T <i^ii: — 

#inqr— 3# ! 

to — 3iq ! i% qcT: ? 

^iwr — (’^O ^i 3iq^ WR tofi^ qifqq to l 

Vol. iii. P. 40. A. Bharati. 


^cqr tomwiM #wi ^gqrqqi i j^rrt 


ifro — i^?q toq wr^) m gq%r- 

T% 'iTs^ I aitr qiq Wg 

3i%ottt qit^: ^qf^etoq nu^q# q^3i i q;q qq^- 
^ qoi I 31^ 5 OT 3I«qto ? 

®8g*raf; — 311^ ! cq^§ q^ 3n%^ ^-Tlf^isfe I 

jgSof’srr — qq qidiri^ 1 w qfesqr irfq% 1 

Vol. ii. P. 472. Srngaraprakasa. 


f^Kig^ l%qFR% Jjmi q5[(^If — 

3FRf: wtoqqfto ^ q ft ^sfer %q; 1 

ri f% 2[qifqi?T: irilto II 



Vol ii. P, 487. Srngaraprakasa. 
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P. 311. Sahityadarpana. 

The bit quoted in the Abhinavabharati, 

^ITI5TPr occurring in the second Act; is significant, since 

it throws some light on the plot of the opening act. If the grim 
prophecy about Ravana's destruction appears in the second Act, 
necessarily the first Act should have covered the story prior to 
the abduction of Sita. Of course it is impossible to cover in a 
single act the story till Sita's abduction; hence we may infer that 
like Saktibhadra's Ascaryacudamani'' the drama perhaps began 
with the history of exiled Rama, Laksmana and Sita. 

Many dramatists have materially altered the story of the 
Ramayana. The author of the Krtyaravana seems to have used 
this device. It is well known that Rama, in compliance with 
the request of his beloved spouse, chases the golden deer, and 
that Marica, imitating Rama's voice, utters in a plaintive cry, 
when his life is passing away, the name of Laksmana. The 
dramatist seems to have modified the story of the Ramayana here. 
Surpanakha, after hearing this appeal for aid, is represented in 
the drama, as having disguised herself as Gaiitami and hurried to 
Laksmana to inform him of the ** Ramakraiidana " or the piteous 
wail of Rama, Surpanakha artfully opens conversation with Sita, 
Innocent Sita mistakes her for Gautami, and Laksmana is lulled 
into the belief that Sita is conversing with the venerable wife of 
Agastya. 

What transpired next we do not know. Probably Surpanakha, 
by her witchcraft, renders Sita invisible to Laksmana and takes 
the form of Sita. Surpanakha now pretends to be in a swoon, 
as a consequence of the unbearable distress of Rama. Laksmana 
unaware of the mysterious necromancy, solaces her. Sttrpanakha 
imitates to perfection the tone of Sita and commands Laksmana, 
in stinging words that lacerate his heart, to go forth in aid of his 
brother. We see here a material deviation from the original 
source, the Ramayana. A calm and dispassionate reading of the 
Ramayana will convince any literary critic that the magnanimous, 
reasonable, sweet and serene Sita, in this particular portion, has 
certainly lost her usual mental equipoise and balanced judgment. 
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The harsh words that she hurls like thunderbolts on the devoted 
head of dutiful Laksmana hardly befit her sweet and compassion- 
ate soul. Really such a cannonade of words is becoming only 
a demon. The dramatist, with a critically imaginative eye, saw 
this weak point, and sought to remove it by making Surpanakha 
responsible for such bombshells in the shape of words. 
This departure from the Ramayana is I'eally of arresting interest 
to a student of literature, and the drama shines with added 
lustre, through such an ingenious modification. 

The rest of the plot can be easily imagined since the extracts 
are plain. The drama ends with the death of Ravana and the 
enthronement of Rama. 

The Krtyaravana seems to be a finished dramatic production. 
Saradatanaya gives this as an example of 


^rtcfq: I1 

iWTT: I 

II 

P. 245. Bhavaprakasa. 

There are some extracts which furnish us with information 
about the prominent characteristics of the play; and they are 
these : — 

5iq?cT I %qf q^ 

I 

VoL ii. P. 444. A, Bharatl. 


3?fct 

frmr qqi 

P. 225. Vakroktijivitam. 

qqr qqi^qi^ ^wr*^^q-gs[ra?rqq-^ifqfeT- 

qiwm-q^ROT-qFn3TOfW: I % ft qq^^qqq?!: q;qiwT>Ji 
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an^iwn ^ e^cq^:- 


P. 226. Vakroktijivitam. 

qrar w — =q^^[3FRq f erq^Rig; ^ 1113^ ^ I 

3 pti 5 ^ I 

Vol. iii. P. 483. ^rngaraprakasa. 


The Kaisikivrtti'' is a vehicle for the portrayal of the erotic 
sentiment. Harsh sounds like the cerebrals should be avoided. 
Sweet melodious sounds should be harmoniously knit up. Since 
the kaisikivrtti has been omitted, we are led to think that the 
drama may have a high-strung martial tone. In fact the verses 
that are found in the sixth Act of the play, where Ahgada and 
Havana thunder against each other in anger, constitute sufficient 
evidence as to the martial tone of the drama. 

The title is significant. Krtya '' means witchcraft; and since 
in this play witchcraft and Havana play a prominent part, the 
drama appropriately goes by the name Krtyaravana.'" 

Kuntaka includes the Krtyaravana among a few ‘‘Rama- 
plays'' that offer endless satisfaction and ineffable pleasure 
to a critical reader. If such a shrewd and discriminating critic 
as Kuntaka is lost in admiration of this drama, it goes without 
saying that it should really be of an excellent type. 

Now let us fix the date of the drama. We find from the 
Abhinavabharati that Sri Sankuka quotes from the Krtyaravana 
in illustration of his statement. 

This extract leads us to infer that the drama in question is 
prior to Sahkuka. As far as we know, Sahkuka is the oldest 
writer to quote from the Krtyaravana; hence the date of Sahkuka 
forms one determinant of that of the Krtyaravana. 

Sahkuka’s date is known. The Rajatarahgini refers to him 
thus : — 
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IV Taranga. Verses 704-705 Rajataranginl. 


The date of this bloody feud has been fixed as 840. A. D.; 
hence it follows that Sahkuka flourished in the same time. 

No further evidence is found to fix the upper limit of the 
date of the Krtyaravana. All that we can now say is that it 
preceded Sahkuka, who lived about 840. A. D. 


The Parthavijaya. 


The Parthavijaya is a drama, the exploits of Arjuna forming 
its subject-matter. There is no mention of the author’s name in 
the only two extracts we have in the Srhgaraprakasa; and perhaps 
he would have been tenanting the limbo of oblivion, but 
for the reference by Rajasekhara. One of his appreciative 
couDlets about poets and their productions, refers to Trilocana 
and his work the Parthavijaya. The couplet runs thus 

^ ^ (1^) ^ I 

S. Muktavali, V. 33. 

Through some scribal error the name Trilocana has been 
changed into “ Vilocana.” A reading of the verse will show the 
incongruity if we accept the reading » Vilocana." The poet 
wantslo pun on the word “Trilocana." The meaning is— how can 
we two-eyed beings understand the meaning of the Parthavijaya, 
the composition of (literally) the three-eyed. The delectation or 
is entirely lost, if the reading is “ Vilocana.” 

There is perhaps also another idea enmeshed in this 
couplet It shows that no other than the three-eyed Lord can 
defeat Arjuna in the field of battle. Perhaps the fight between 
Arjuna and Lord Siva also forms a part of the plot of the drama. 

Sufficient data there are to fix Trilocana’s date with a fair 
degree of certainty. That Trilocana preceded Rajasekhara can 
be easily inferred from the latter’s appreciative couplet. This 
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then forms the lower limit of Trilocana^s date. A reference to 
the Paddhati of Sarhgadhara helps us a little more. 

Two verses are ascribed to Trilocana under the chapter 
wherein Mayura and Bana ai^e praised. TId 
verses referred to run as follows — 


cT5r II 



P. 30. V. 186-87. 5. 


Paddhati. 


Mayura is, if we accept the ti*aditioiial account, the father-in- 
law of Bana; hence the date of Bana forms the other determinant 
of Trilocana's date. Thus the period of Trilocana's literary acti- 
vity is hedged in on either side with the dates of Bana and 
Rajasekhara. Trilocana should have flourished in the interven- 
ing period. 


There is another way by which we can independently fix 
the date of Trildcana. Vacaspatimisra, in the of the 

refers to one Naiyayika Trilocana as his 

teacher, thus — 




It is a -well-known fact that Vacaspatimisra flourished in 841 
A. D. So if the poet Trilocana should be identical with Vacas- 
pati’s teacher, he should be assigned to the first half of the ninth 
century. 


The plot of the drama seems to be this. Envious Duryo- 
dhana, inflamed at the prosperity of the Pandavas at Indra- 
prastha, tries to reduce them to grinding poverty by certain 
subterranean devices. He defeats them in the game of gamb- 
ling, and the Pandavas, without protest, meekly go to the forest. 
Once Duryodhana, to parade his royal pomp and splendour before 
the Pandavas reduced to poverty, enters the forest. In the forest 
the Gandharvas molest him and Duryodhana has to fight with 
them to vindicate his power. In the battle he is not only 
defeated but also captured and tied to a pillar. Arjuna, who then 
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accidentally happens to pass by sees the ridiculous position of 
his kinsman. His manly courage swells up, and in the fight that 
ensues the Gandharvas are vanquished and Duryodhana liberated. 
The following is the conversation between Arjuna and Duryo- 
dhana, smarting under the cruel kindness of a declared foe : — 


I m f| — 

31^: — 


3?#I- 







ilfKfsr: — 


rrf^^cTf^fKns....fH?n4i^3n5Tl^ I 

^5Rq 

wi^oTT g#sf^T%KR% Jf: ii 


snnTiTd’T) ^ ' 

^ Jl^IbTtcT rRC5r 
51^ w¥[ ^ cT=| fI5T 

il 

Vol. ii. 


P. 483. Srngaraprakasa. 


Duryodhana does not feel grateful towards the Pandavas for 
this act of mercy. His hatred towards them grows inveterate. 
Arjuna in the meanwhile satisfies Lord Siva by his terrible 
penance. Lord Siva highly pleased bestows on him the infallible 
missile, Pasupata. Time rolls On but yet Duryodhana remained 
un-yielding. Yudhisthira wants to avoid war and bloodshed. 
He sends Krsna to act as an intermediary. Krsna too tries to 
persuade Duryodhana with his sweet words to give the Pandavas 
five plots of land and thus avert a terrible war. The following 
is Krsna's address to Duryodhana. 

32 
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?I5r Hcl: — 

[#s4] -^Tsqgq^^ fw I 

Vol. ii. P. 480. Srngaraprakasa® 

Duryodhana remains adamant. War breaks out with the 
result that the Pandavas win. 

Thus these two significant extracts show the plot of the 
drama and as regards its date, as has been observed at the 
outset, it should have been written in the former part of the 
ninth century. 



TANTRASIDDHANTADIPIKA 

BY 

N. Aiyaswami Sastri. 

Mylapore. 

Some scholars ^ believe that the Tantrasiddhantadipika, a 
treatise on Purva mimarhsa, is a production of Bhattoji 
Diksita, the renowned grammarian of the 17th century. 
This belief is not without foundation. There is a tradition^ in 
South India regarding the authorship of the above work. 
Appayya Diksita, the great author of over hundred works dealing 
with various branches of learning, was living in a place near 
Chidambaram. When Bhattoji Diksita came on a pilgrimage 
to the south, he had an opportunity to meet Appayya Diksita and 
requested him to teach the Purva and the Uttara miraamsa. 
This request was granted. On the eve of his departure, 
Bhattoji Diksita was instructed by his guru Appayya Diksita 
to write treatises on Purva and Uttara mimamsas. To fulfil the 
desire of his guru, Bhattoji Diksita wrote two works, one on 
Purva mimarhsa called Tantrasiddhantadipika and the other on 
Uttara mimamsa named Tattva Kaustubha. We fiind the follow- 
ing verse at the beginning of the Tantrasiddhantadipika 
paying homage to Appayya Diksita : — 



This tradition about the authorship of Tantrasiddhanta- 
dipika is not based on fact. A careful perusal of the work would 
show that it should not be fathered upon Bhattoji Diksita. 


1. A. C. Burnell, Ph. D. A classified Index to the Sanskrit MSS. 
in the palace at Tanjore, p, 8s A. VIII. G, Oppert. List of Sanskrit 
MSS. in Private Libraries of South India. Vol. II. pp. 5385, 5621, 
7381, 787s, P463. Theoder Aufrecht. Catalogus Catalogorum. Vol. I. 
p. 223. 

2. T. S. Kuppuswami Sastri’s Introduction in Sanskrit to the 
Sivalilarnavakavya. Vani Vilas edition, pp. s-7* (rpn)* 
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We find the author of the work in question referring^ to his 
revered grandfather, and to his view about 
In two other places^ he refers to the same view as 
From the statement^ made by the author at page 451, 
we are able to understand that the view above referred to as 

is contained in the Vidhirasayana. in the 

Purva and Uttara mimamsas at least, if not in other darsanas as 
well, is generally understood to be the view of Appayya Diksita. 
All these facts put together warrant the conclusion that the 
referred to in the Tantrasiddhantadipika is no other than the 
famous Appayya Diksita who entertained the opinion^ that the 

secondary signification of need not be recognised in 

the case of samskaravidhi and that he is the grandfather of the 
author of the Tantrasiddhantadipika. 

Moreover the colophons,^ in the work under consideration, 
uniformly read that the author is Appayya Diksita grandson of 
Acca Diksita, brother of Appayya Diksita and is the son of 
Appayya Diksita. According to Viraraghavakavi the author's 
real name seems to be Cinnappaya® and he is the 3rd son of 
Narayana Diksita the first son of Acca Diksita and the adopted 
son of Appayya Diksita, the second son of Acca Diksita. 


I P-4SI. 

MSS. of the Tantrasiddhantadipika in the Adyar Library. 

Ibid, pp, 434“5- 

qfSlT: I p. 818. 

55grJi ... ..^Ibid.p. 451. 

4. Vide pp. 148 — 167. Vidhirasayana (Chowkhamba edition.) 
Benares.) 
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The following table shows that the author of the Tantrasid- 
dhantadipika is the grandson of Appayya DIksita 1. 

Acca Diksita brother of the famous Appayya Diksita I. 


Nirayana Diksita 
(first son) I 


■^PP^iyya Diksita II 
(second son) 


Acca-Diksita Kilakantba Tandra- Candrapida Cinnappaya 
(istson) Diksita kalavatamsa (4th son) (3rd son) 

(2nd son) (5th son) 

adopted son of the abot^e and the author 
of the Tantrasiddhantadipika. 


This identification happity fits in with the fact mentioned in 
the colophons of the MSS. of the Tantrasiddhantadipika^ that the 

author is son of BhumidevL Bhtimidevi is known 

to us as the mother of Nilakantha Diksita from his own verse.^ 


One of the objects which the author had in view in writing 
the Tantrasiddhantadipika seems to be to criticise the views of 
Navya Mimaiiisakas who criticised the views of Appayya Diksita. 
One or two passages may be cited here by way of illustration. 


Rflclc-# # I 3^3# wd 

; 5T u 1 ^ qrqJT- 

^n%(^qHTg; I I 

(p, 922. MSS. of Tantrasiddhantadipika, Adyar Library.) 


5i%iR 3 seOTFTcw 

3lf^ cT^SFPi. I 

Ibid. p. 963. 



In these extracts, the author unmistakably presupposes 
Khandadeva’s Bhattadlpika. {Vide pp. 82 and 95 Vol. II 
Mysore edition of Bhattadlpika.) 
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From the observation ^ made by the author in the Citra- 
dhikarana, it is clear that he has also written a 

treatise on the Pitrvamimamsa. This fact is also corroborated 
by several colophons of the work under consideration. 

To sum up: The author of the Tantrasiddhantadipika is 
not Bhattoji Diksita, but Appayya Diksita III the adopted son 
of Appayya Diksita II who is stated in several colophons to have 

written and other works. He is the 

younger brother of Nilakantha Diksita the famous poet, and 
probably also younger contemporary of Khanda-Deva.^ 

That our author's adopted father Appayya Diksita II wrote 


can be inferred with certainty from the prologue to 
the Nalacaritranataka of Nilakantha Diksita.'^ 


I. TJi \ (p. I08. 

MSS. of Tantrasiddhantadipika, Adyar Library.) 

The same work is referred to at page 824. 

2. This work is intended to set at nought the views of navya- 

mimamsakas who maintain the soundness of Kumarila's definitions of 
three kinds of injunctions and to reaffirm Appayya Diksita’s criticisms 
in the Vidhirasayana. This is different from another work 

of the same title, a copy of which is in the Government Oriental MSS. 
Library, Madras. 

3. On page 449 of Tantrasiddhantadipika there is a reference to 

a Nllakanthakavi who is referred to as our son. If the famous 

Nilakantha-Diksita is meant there, it would be absurd on the part of 
the author to call him “ our son." In Diksita’s family as known to us 
from Appayya Diksita down to Nilakantha Diksita, there is nobody 
who could call Appayya Diksita “our grandfather" and Nilakantha- 
Diksita “ our son," So two alternative possibilities may be suggested 
here : Either p must be a scribl error for or some Nila- 
kantba Kavi other than the famous one is meant. Other writers and 
works mentioned by our author are (pp» 271, 375 and 329), 

(p. 404) Cp- 259) (pp. Ill and 132), and 

(p. 624). 

qT%rs|^:— 31T: ! H ! 

SI ft I Jfw 

Nalacaritranataka, Balamanorama press edition, p. 3.) 


^R:— (ftWl) SI ft 




NEW LIGHT ON DREAM-PSYCHOLOGY.^ 

BY 

R. Naga Raja Sarma, M.A.^ L.T., 

Presidency CollegCf Madras, 

(From Upanisadic Sources.) 

In the course of my paper submitted to the Psychology 
section of the Fourteenth Session of the Indian Science Congress 
held at Lahore, I had endeavoured to criticise the Freudian 
hypothesis relating to the interpretation of dreams from the 
standpoint of Upanisadic psychology. 1 followed up the in- 
vestigation and in my second paper on the subject contributed to 
the psychology section of the Science Congress held at Calcutta 
early this year, I examined the theory of dreams advanced by the 
late lamented Dr. Rivers, F.R.S., and discussed the significance 
of several Upanisadic passages dealing with the problem of 
dreams and their interpretation. In the present paper, I shall 
submit to a critical examination some of the recent theories of 
dreams and indicate that the Upanisadic hypothesis is by far 
saner, safer, and more systematic than most of the theories that 
have been put forward from time to time ever since the problem 
of dreams and their interpretation was handled in the West with a 
thorough grasp and a firm grip by Freud and others. 

A preliminary DIFFICULTY. 

It is impossible to overlook a preliminary difficulty that 
is bound to confront an investigator of the problem of dreams in 
the light of Upanisadic psychology. In the West, investiga- 
tion of dream phenomena has been undertaken by medical men 
who are also fully and perfectly conversant with the theory of 
Psychology, its method, problems and general outlook. Psycho- 
analysis has come to stay in the West. How far the psycho- 
analyst has practically succeeded in effecting cures of mental 
abnormalities, it is not possible to dogmatise on, but the difficulty 
is that an investigation of a pre-eminently psychological problem 

^ To be read at the Psychology section of the forthcoming session 
of the Science Congress, to be held at Madras in 1929. 
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by medical men and women often fails to render adequate justice 
to the psychological facts and implications. The value of 
psycho-therapy is great and undoubted. Psychiatry has defini- 
tely and indissolubly allied itself with psychology. Notwith- 
standing the gradual and even inevitable shading off into one 
another of the problems of the medical persons and psychologists 
at a certain stage, I mean a borderland-stage, of investigation, I 
think it is absolutely indispensable, in the interests of psychology 
proper and those of a methodological quest after pronouncedly 
psychological data and their interpretation, to investigate how 
much of a given mental abnormality can properly be attributed 
to purely psychical phenomena and how much to others — non- 
psychical ones, understanding the term in its widest meaning, A 
medical man studying dream-phenomena maintains that a parti- 
cular dream is sure to produce a tonic-effect or a depressing 
reaction on an individual. But the fundamental problem for the 
psychologist is to ascertain all about the psychological structure 
and function of a given dream without allowing himself to be 
sidetracked into any medical discussions, diagnosis etc. Western 
theories of dreams suffer from this disability in a pointed manner. 
In formulating a theory of dreams, western psychologists ogle at 
Medicoes while the latter reciprocate. The disinterested interest 
in psychological inquiry untramelled by extra-psychological 
considerations suffers thereby. I am aware, some psychologists 
of late have questioned if at all such a disinterested outlook 
would advance psychological research. In any theory of dream- 
psychology, I think it obligatory on the part of the in- 
vestigator to keep apart psychological, and other-psychological, 
like the medical, considerations, Freud, Adler, Jung and others 
in the West were expert medical men, and in the study of dreams 
and interpretation of abnormal conduct, Adler in particular advo- 
cated and defended the theory of organ-inferiority, I cite all this 
in support of the preliminary difficulty pointed out by me in 
keeping data, medical and psychological, separate and in not 
confusing the medical with the psychological interpretation. 

A CRITIC OF UPANISADIC THEORY, 

Even though distinguished Orientalists have in the past 
directed their attention to a study of Sanskrit Literature dealing 
with prose, poetry, drama and philosophy in general and devoted 
their energies to chronological research in particular, no one has 
so far made a special study of the dream-problem and its solution 
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attempted by the Upanisadic seers, either in India or in the 
West. I sent an account of my investigations of the Upanisadic 
texts to Mr. John. T. MacCurdy, M. D. Hopkins. M. A., (Cantab) 
Lecturer in psychopathology in the Cambridge University. The 
following is the full text of the letter he was kind enough to 
write to me. “ Many thanks for your letter of the 10th January 
and the enclosed report of your dream paper. The latter interests 
me greatly. I quite agree with you that the simple wish-fulfil- 
ment hypothesis or that of mere conflict is inadequate and that a 
more inclusive theory is needed. The Upanisadic view is 
satisfactory in its breadth but it seems to me to be of doubtful 
psychological utility because it is so negative. It claims merely 
lack of waking control in the production of dreams. It is true 
that you say the unbridled creative unconscious is at work, but 
the combinations of the Vasanas seem to be purely haphazard 
according to your view. So far as your formulations go there is 
nothing to account for the sense that many dreams do show or 
for the sense that others may reveal on analysis. It seems to me 
that although we may admit a relaxation of waking control — and 
are forced to do so — we cannot begin to understand dreams until 
we know something about the laws which govern the combina- 
tion of images in the unconscious. That is the crux of the 
problem. Yours Truly — (Sd.) J. T. MacCurdy.” 

With the point of view of investigation suggested in the 
foregoing letter, I examined some typical and representative 
Upanisadic texts and the results are embodied in the succeeding 
paragraphs. Before I discuss the texts let me offer a few critical 
remarks on Mr. MacCurdy’s own theory of dreams, a theory 
which affords a striking illustration of the difficulty, to which I 
made a reference, of keeping separate clinical and psychological 
data, difficulty, failure to overcome which has adversely affected 
MacCurdy’s own theory of dreams. 

Suppose the crux of the problem of dreams lies in the combi- 
nation of th'e images of the Unconscious. What are the laws 
according to which they combine? Prof. MacCurdy has not 
himself formulated any law that would appear to him to deter- 
mine, regulate, and govern the combination of dream-imagery. 
Not merely that. His general theory of dreams described and 
defended in his work entitled " The Psychology of Emotion : 
Morbid and Normal” (Kegan Paul, 1925) can hardly be accepted 
as adequate to do justice to all facts and rationalised fancies of 
33 
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dream-existence. I shall quote his typical explanation of the 
origin of dreams, 1 am going to regard dreams as recurrent 
psychoses that expose from time to time processes of thought 
otherwise unconscious^ that have been operating unseen before 
and that will continue to do so again I shall be treating 
dreams in the same way as we have the symptoms of manic- 
depressive insanity.'" Emotions, neurotic symptoms, delusions, 
and dreams, are all products of thinking hidden from normal 
awareness." (P, 480.) Dreams even as neurotic symptoms are 
due to irruption into conscious life of something that is not 
consciously willed. 

My contention is that a view like this is not psychologically 
more advanced than the Upanisadic one. Lines of thinking 
are hidden from normal awareness. True, But when and under 
what circumstances do these esoteric and buried lines of submer- 
ged thinking iri'upt " into the focus of consciousness. Are 
there any laws or observed uniformities that govern the ^^ irrup- 
tion?" If so what are they ? Prof. MacCurdy who rightly 
complains that the crux of the dream-problem has not yet been 
properly grasped has not himself formulated the laws of combina- 
tions of dream-imagery. I have no desire to indulge in any 
cheap tit for tat ! I miss formulation of the laws of the combina- 
tion of the Unconscious images projected into the dream-struc- 
ture in his work. Let that alone. 

To put the question direct — why is Prof. MacCurdy so 
anxious to study dreams on the analogy drawn from manic- 
depressive insanity ? Janet and others might have endeavoured 
to bring all emotions within the clutches of psychopathological 
processes. That is hardly sufficient justification why the analogy 
drawn from manic-depressive insanity should be the guiding 
factor in a psychological study or investigation of the dream- 
problem. I venture to suggest that a pre-eminently medical 
mentality is responsible for that attitude of Prof. MacCurdy and 
the methodological approach to the problem of dreams dictated 
and determined by that attitude. Why should it be assumed 
that while in the dream-state we are abnormal, only not so 
abnormal as a manic-depressive patient ? Dreams, sleep 
dreamless, and waking states may all be regarded as sharing the 
same normality. MacCurdy appears to indicate a reciprocal 
relationship more or less. A study of dreams helps a better 
understanding of neurotic mentality while a study of the latter 
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helps a better understanding of the former. But the Upanisads 
never take the point that dreams are to be studied and interpreted 
in the light of or in the same way as symptoms in manic-depres- 
sive insanity. What is perhaps the most acute difficulty which 
I feel — and others are bound to feel lit too — relates to the why 
of the irruption of the unconscious images into conscious 
thought. It may be contended in reply that the why '"of 
things can never be answered. Seeing however that such an 
irruption from the weird and outlandish realm of the Unconscious 
of images, thoughts, emotions, volitions into the focus of cons- 
ciousness is the life-breath of MacCurdy's hypothesis, one is 
entitled to expect some light on the why '' and the where- 
fore '' of such an irruption. . 

II 

Recent Theories in the West. 

In a chapter on Recent Theories of Dreams’" H. L. 
Hollingworth, Ph. D., of the Columbia University has examined 
some theories of dreams (1926 — Psychology of Thought, approach- 
ed through studies of sleeping and dreaming. — D. Appleton.) 
He refers to the classical interpretation of Freud. I criticised 
the wish-fulfilment theory in my paper to the Science Congress 
of 1927. He refers also to the theory of Dr. Rivers which I 
examined last year in the light of the Upanisadic Psychology, 
To Horton a dream-process is a '‘trial perception"" L e, an 
attempted response to one or more cues either sensory or 
psychic — '(Horton quoted by Hollingworth.) Hollingworth 
himself endeavours to explain dreams in reference to an all- 
inclusive doctrine of red-integration "" which according to him 
accounts for all life behaviour. What is red-integration ? A 
complex antecedent ABCD evokes a response XYZ. On a next 
occasion, the response XYZ total or partial can be evoked even 
by a fraction of ABCD, say A or B or C or D in virtue of the 
fraction having participated earlier in a totality. So is a dream. 
A fraction of a stimulus sets up responses resulting in combina- 
tions of dream-imagery, even though the earlier totality-antece- 
dent might never be forthcoming. 

I am sure MacCurdy will complain that this red-integration 
never gives the laws according to which dream-imagery would 
combine. There is no knowing which fraction of a given 
antecedent would evoke which response-fraction as the response 
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might be associated with a series of preparatory reactions as 
well There is the rub. Even so, the hypothesis of ^Urial 
perceptions '' is onesided and narrow. ^Hs the trial-percep- 
tion" series one which is consciously undertaken by the subject 
in the interests of his successful waking life ? That cannot be. 
The subject has no control over the organisation or succession 
of trial perceptions ", If on the other hand, we are bound to 
admit that the subject is willy-nilly obliged to submit to trial 
perceptions " there is no meaning in their being christened 
^rtrial perceptions ", How again is this trial " compatible with 
the sense some dreams actually reveal and the sense which yet 
others are made to reveal on subsequent analysis or the sense 
which is practically squeezed out of dreams ? 

Ill 

Some Significant Texts, 

Let me now turn to an examination of some Upanisadic 
texts which reveal an undoubted^ psychological outlook and 
speculative insight into the significance of the problem of dream 
and its solution. In the course of my paper submitted to the 
previous year's Science Congress I had mentioned and extracted 
some of the relevant Upanisadic texts. I shall devote this 
section to a special and exclusive discussion of a very short yet 
profoundly significant Upanisad — the Mandukya. Everything 
in this Universe is Brahman. The finite self is Brahman. The 
finite self passes through or experiences four states. The waking 
state is first described. Secondly the Dream state. Thirdly the 
state of Dreamless sleep. Fourthly the state of one-ness of the 
Finite and the Infinite. The term used is Pdda. It does not 
mean a foot as in the case of the quadruped it does. It stands 
for a quarter, a fraction, a necessary state through which the 
subject passes. The waking state is described. The familiar 
sacrificial fire is personified. By means of seven limbs and 
nineteen mouths the Atman-Fire consumes objects of external 
Reality, He is described as STHtJ LABHUK L e. consuming or 
eating up the gross, concrete, manifest external Reality. He is 
also BAHIHPRAJNAH, u e* His awax^eness or consciousness is 
directed towardsi External Reality. It represents the analogue 
of extiwert existence in all waking consciousness. 

The Dream-state is next described. The fire of the previous 
paragraph is transformed into smokeless brilliance, radiance or 
effulgence. Seven limbs and nineteen mouths are repeated. In 
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contrast to BAHIHPRAJNA, the term ANTAHPRAJNA is 
used. Instead of the previous STHtJLABHUK of the waking 
state, we come across PRAVIVIKTABHUK. New light will 
be shed on the Psychology of dreams if the terms used are 
carefully analysed in their connotations. 

The Third is the state of dreamless sleep, A reference to 
the nineteen mouths is significantly missing. Nor is there any 
reference to the seven limbs. The variety, the multiplicity and 
complexity of waking life is all enveloped in total darkness as it 
were. The subject withdraws deep into himself. There is only 
one face. That is the subject having the face of CETAH, 
inherent spiritual light which is spoken of. 

The Fourth is the state of final liberation which according 
to the Advaita Vedanta does not and cannot admit of any des- 
cription by means of linguistic and conceptual medium and 
which can therefore be attempted to be described only in 
negative terms as not this — not that — and so forth. 

IV 

Metaphysical postulates and presuppositions have to be laid 
aside for purposes of a strictly psychological investigation. The 
Brahman maybe identical w’ith Atman as in Advaita or may not 
as in Dvaita. The starting point for all strictly psychological 
inquiry is the nervous system, the psychophysical organism-some 
spiritual ©r psychical entity encased or encaged within a nervous 
system. '^The first point emphasised by the Upanisads is that 
the subject is obliged to experience four states which are his 
birthright. The waking state supplies the material for dreams, 
at any rate some material of outstanding importance and 
pre-eminent significance. That is described at the outset. 1 do 
not believe it is a chance-coincidence that in the personification 
of the Subject as God of fire the terms SAPTANGA — (seven 
limbs) and Ekonavimsati-Mukha (19 mouths) are repeated both in 
the description of the waking state and that of the dream-state. 
The analogue of the extrovert attitude in normal life readily 
forms part of the stock of everybody’s waking life. An experi- 
encing subject and an environment are indispensable. Life is a 
reaction betw'een the subject and his environment. By means 
of nineteen faces external reality is eaten up by the Subject. 
What are the nineteen ? 5- Intellectual sense organs, 5-activity- 
organs, 5-breaths; Manas, Buddhi, Ahahkara, and Citta (4) 
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together form the nineteen mouths. The sense stimulii impig- 
ning on the oragnism from external reality are to be interpreted, 
red-integrated, and their synthesis effected. Sense-manifold^has 
to be synthesised and brought under the categories of the 
understanding. The four last named stand for the different 
aspects of the subject's synthesising activity. Life can be a 
successful adjustment only when the meaning and significance of 
stimulii from external reality are adequately and fully realised. 

V. 

It is significant that in the description of the dream-state, 
the terms SAPTANGA and EKONAVIMSATIMUKHA are 
repeated. The contrast between the waking and dream-states is 
embodied in the terms ANTAHPRAJNA, PRAVIVIKTA- 
BHUK, and TAIJASA. Extrovert and introvert will not be 
quite accurate or adequate. In waking state the pre-eminent and 
prominent interest attaches itself to adjustment to external 
Reality — an environment, physical, social ei hoc. In the dream- 
state on the other hand the interest is withdrawn from external 
Reality and concentrated on the world of images, on the internal. 
That is not a deliberate or voluntary transfer of interest. That 
is inevitable in the nature of things. 

Our waking life is the source of experience. Our stock has 
to be replenished from the waking state. A world, an environ- 
ment is indispensable. Apparatus for the reception and 
co-ordination of stimulii is essential. Categories of the under- 
standing are inevitable, to synthesis the sense-manifold and 
assign it meaning, and appreciate values. The nineteen faces 
figuratively indicate the sense-channels for reception and co-ordi- 
nation of stimulii and the categories or the mental factors of 
synthesis. What do the seven limbs signify ? Chandogya- 
passage in 5th Adhyaya, 18th Khanda makes mention of nearly 
a dozen limbs of the fire-God. Why should the limbs be res- 
tricted to 7 in the present context ? 

It seems to me that the seven limbs are intended indirectly 
suggest the 5-Cosmic elements Earth, Water, Fire, Air, 
Akasa (perhaps in the sense of empty-space or Ether if that 
speculation be permitted), Time and Space qua entering into 
the constitution of the human experience. The cosmic elements 
do find their replica in the nervous system. The elements 
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constitute the environment in which the subject lives, moves 
and has his being, in short external Reality. 

VI. 

The subject is BAHIHPRAJNA. His aw^areness or cons- 
ciousness is directed to external reality. That is in waking state. 
In him is ANTAHPRANJA. His awareness or consciousness 
is directed inwards. In the waking state he is STHtjLA- 
BHUK i.e. taking in or assimilating the gross, manifest External 
Reality. In the dream-state he takes in or enjoys or assimilates the 
PRAVIVIKTA, the subtle, the unmanifest internal reality of ima- 
gery and image- world. Contact with external reality is amplifying 
and augmenting experience every moment of our existence. 
The contact is to be cut or switched off at the onset of sleep. 

Fatigue is the law of musculature or muscular energisation. 
This was realised by the Upanisads. The passage Brhadar- 
anyaka, 1 — 5 — 21 definitely states that sense organs become 
fatigued. “ Sramyatyeva Vak, Sramyati caksuh ” etc. Voice is 
fatigued. Eye is fatigued. Ear gets fatigued. Profound, deep 
sleep is inevitable. Repair, rehabilitation, and rejuvination or 
reconstruction of the fatigued nervous tissues is going on in 
sleep. Only the sense organs are fatigued. Mind is not; Com- 
paratively. Vital functions continue intact. The respiratory, 
circulatory and the gastric functions are yet on even in sleep. 
They constitute sufficient and adequate stimuli! for dreams. 

Central initiation or excitation of dream-imagery can be 
due to the physiological functions themselves. Or a psychical 
stimulii-set is indicated. Escape is sought from the hard, 
stubborn realities of life. Dissatisfaction with the values of 
waking existence is the psychical stimulus-set for the creation 
and projection of dream-imagery. " Svapno-bhutva...atikra- 
mati mrtyo rupani.” 4 — 3 — 7 is a significant text. Sankara 
and Madhva might interpret the passage to suit their own 
respective metaphysical exegetics. To a psychological quest 
the metaphyisical implications and commitments are hardly 
relevant. Escape from the hard and fatiguing realities of waking 
life is sought in Sleep and Dreams. In the latter the escape is 
not so profound or satisfactory. In the former it is. 

The fatigue is physical as well as mental. Mental fatigue 
results frcm maladjustment, or inability to secure adjustment, 
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over-estimation or under-estimation of our abilities and capacities 
to tide over a difficulty or effect an adjustment. The physical 
fatigue occurs quicker. Mental fatigue not so quicker. When 
the affairs small and big of the waking state have not yet been 
settled, when accounts have not been properly settled, physical 
fatigue becomes overwhelming and there is the onset of sleep 
resulting in the switching off of contact with external reality on 
account of the Srama, fatigue of the sensory channels of com- 
munication. 

VII. 

But other physiological systems are active. They in con- 
cert with the residuum of maladjustment carried over and 
brought forward as it were from the waking into the sleep state, 
a maladjustment that is pre-eminently mental, or a state of 
suspense or indecision brought about by lack of adjustment 
would be sufficient to account for the creation of dreams. The 
Brhadaranyaka sketches with remarkable psychological insight 
and analytical acumen the following transition. 1. Samprasada 
and Svapnanta aie terms used to denote the dreamless-sleep 
state. From Samprasada a transition occurs to Svapna, i. e. 
dream-state. 2. From Svapna there occurs a transition to Bud- 
dhanta or the waking state. 3. From Buddhanta once more there 
occurs a transition to Svapnanta, dreamless sleep. 

There is a very important point to note that the transition is 
inevitable. No voluntary inhibition can be exercised to stop the 
transition. A reciprocal transition from sleep into dreams and 
from dreams into sleep is also indicated before the bi'eak of 
sleep and dreams by the transition into the Buddhanta. Escape 
is sought from the fatiguing realities of life. There is some 
escape, some freedom from the troubles, worries, tribulations 
and turmoils of waking life. There is a more profound and 
safer escape in the state of sleep. It is pertinent to inquire why 
the transition is not confined to profound sleep stage alone. 
The term Antah-Prajna would explain it. The subject's 
activities are turned inwards. Fatigue of the sense organs does 
not mean fatigue of the mind. The subject’s mental activity 
inturned, acting in concert with the fatigue creates and projects 
the dream-imagery. 

VIII. 

1 — The Prasnopanisad as I have explained in a previous 
paper maintains that in Dreams the subject experiences his 
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Mahimd (on which term I am prepared to stake my all,) the 
creative activity or majesty or greatness. 

2 — Brhadaranyaka propounds the theory that escape from 
fatigue is sought, and sketches the transition from sleep to 
dream, from dream to sleep, and from both to the waking life or 
state. 

3 — The Chandogya (8 — 19.) contains the Mahima-theory of 
the Prasna-upanisad. “ Mahiyamanascarati ” says the Chan- 
dogya text. 

4— Half-a-dozen other Upanisadic texts referred to by me 
in a previous paper account for the dreams as being due to the 
creative activity of the mind on the raw-material supplied by the 
“Vasanas,” Images of the Unconscious and sub-conscious 
realm. 

What then is our conclusion ? Dreams and dream ex- 
periences are to be regarded as governed by a law of compen- 
sation. Compensation for what ? For the lack of proper 
adjustment of the subject to the circumstances and conditions 
of waking existence. Dreams being on their own revenges even 
as the whirligig of time. Somehow, not in the Bradleyan sense, 
the subject lacks in the matter of endowment, equipment, energy, 
environment and exercise of his volitions. Why should there 
be such a lack in any given individual and why should indivi- 
duals themselves differ in congenital endowment and equipment; 
and subsequent environments and opportunities would be a 
problem for metaphysicians to wrangle over. For pui'poses of 
a strictly psychological investigation, it is sufficient to note that 
there is such a lack, a maladjustment and difference among 
individuals. “Am I my brother’s keeper?” one might ask. 
Others are bound to have similar quests and queries, similar 
doubts and difficulties. These are not conflicts in the sense of 
the tei'm adopted by Dr. Rivers. 

Each individual has his own small Utopia where he hopes 
to be monarch of all he surveys. It may be a social Utopia. 
May be a political one. May be in fact anything. The con- 
cretisation of the Utopia may not be possible in the nature of 
things, or may not commend itself to a particular state of society 
in which the lot of the individual might be chanced to have 
been thrown. Round men are put in square holes. They have 
to get on. Others rebel against their destiny in vain. Is there 
34 
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no compensation for all this ? Do we not witness phenomena 
in concrete experience that appear to be the very negation of 
accepted principles, standards and values of morality ? A 
perfectly contented resignation to the course of waking existence 
is not possible if desirable and not desirable if possible. Some 
compensation is necessary. The spiritual value and importance 
of an individual however obscure and humble he might be 
cannot be inferior to that of one however exalted he might be. 
Waking existence does little or no justice to the fundamental 
equality of the individuals which is being loudly claimed and 
proclaimed but neither recognised nor achieved. The poor man 
has his compensation in dreams when he imagines to be rich, if 
you please. I am not prepared to admit that the poor man has 
a suppressed wish to get rich or enjoy riches and that this sup- 
pressed wish is gratified in dreams. There may be no such wish 
at all esoteric or exoteric, suppressed or expressed. His 
Mahima, in the language of the Prasnopanisad, he has a right 
to experience or enjoy and he does it. 

Apart from compensation, Dreams bring on their own 
revengesi The self-complacence, the insolence, and the arrog- 
ance with which individuals look upon their fellowmen 
reappear in dreams where the tables are turned. The biter of 
the waking existence is bit in the dream state. Faint hearts 
might draw a lesson if they like that dreams are premonitory. 

IX — Conclusion. 

I shall sum up the leading conclusions so far indicated, 
1. Dreams are Nature's own arrangement for affording the 
subject some escape from the hard, and stubboni and fatiguing 
realities of waking life. This escape can hardly be summed up 
under Freud's wish-fulfilment hypothesis or the Conflict-solution 
theory of Dr. Rivei's or the Trial-perception" or even the 
Red-integrabon " hypothesis noted above, 2. The onset of 
fatigue and sleep when the problems big and small of waking 
life have not been settled or could not be settled is responsible 
for their reappearance in dreams. Our errors in our dealing 
with the environment cause dreams. 3. Mind's creative activity 
acting on the raw material of the Vasanas — the storehouse of the 
Unconscious — would account for the bizarre and outlandish 
elaboration of forms of dream-imagery. 
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Sense there is in some dreams. Out of some others sense 
is squeezed or extracted after analysis. The latter is of doubtful 
value. I do not believe the sense prima facie discernable or 
squeezed out is of any help in the settlement of the affairs of 
waking life. I am aware of the contention that the sense is 
made use of to rid mental abnormalities and maladies. But as 
I said at the outset clinical data should be kept separate from the 
psychological. 

The Upanisadic texts quoted above consider that the 
transition from one state to another is a matter of course' and 
inevitable. That at any rate is the view of the Mandukya text. 
What is a matter of course and inevitable, need not be studied on 
the analogy of the manic-depressive insanity. I cannot help 
regarding that the otherwise brilliant treatment of the dream-pro- 
blem by Prof. MacCurdy is vitiated by an un-methodological mix- 
ture of the clinical with psychological material. To the question — 
What are the laws according to which the images of the Uncon- 
scious — the Vasanas — combine ? I venture to render a provisional 
answer that in the light of the Mandukya text which regards 
transition from waking to sleep, to dream and back to waking 
as a matter of course, the laws of association of ideas and images 
that account for the part played by them in the constitution and 
direction of waking like, would themselves explain the dream- 
phenomena as well Mutatis Mutandis. You may christen the 
laws of combination, “Association Laws”, “Red-integration 
Laws ” or by any other equally catching name. One thing is 
certain. If the succession of dream-imagery reveals any sence we 
need not mind it. If it does not reveal any, we need evince no 
undue anxiety to squeeze sense out of it. 

The Upanisadic conclusion indicates a step in advance. 
Waking, sleep, and Dream states are all to be transcended and 
there is a fourth wherein only the Subject can experience un- 
alloyed bliss undisturbed and uninterruptedly. Escape from the 
hard realities afforded by dreams and sleep is temporary and 
transient. The inevitable lapse into waking life more poignantly 
brings home to the subject the tyranny of life and its problems. 

The waking life is the crux. Its little problems have to be 
solved immediately and the situation rounded off. Efficient ad- 
justment is not wholly within the voluntary control of the in- 
dividual. Maladjustment is inevitable. Think no more of it. 
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Embark on a fresh career, a new quest and original adventure* 
Always take care not to carry any residuum into your heads of 
the concerns of waking life and project them into dreams ! It is 
a large order. That is the only effective way of escaping from 
dreams pleasant and unplesant. Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof. Utter a prayer, if you please and close the wearied 
eyelids with the conviction that a day is over, a day which 
should be one of service, sacrifice and a sane adjustment. 
There is a high probability one who begins sleep with that 
mentality would not be troubled with any dreams at all. Dreams 
pleasant and unpleasant are unnecessary. At the time of the 
^findriyoparama'' cutting off of the contact of sense organs with 
external reality, the vital bodily functions and disgruntled and 
brooding mentality would appear to be the only stimiilii to 
dreams. If the latter are eradicated the former would be 
rendered impotent to project dream-imagery. 

In the eternal clash of cultures, vagaries of values, shifting of 
standards, incompatibility between anticipation and achievement 
due to a wrong calculation, the individual should I'ealise his own 
capabilities and limitations first. Non-realisation leads to malad- 
justment. The individual is left to brood over retrospectiviy the 
irretrievable past. Prospective anxiety for the future is there too. 
They are the mental stimulii for dreams. They cannot be brought 
under Freudian suppressed-wish or any other equally narrow 
category. It is gratuitous to assume that all individuals have sup- 
pressed wishes. Similarly it is gratuitous to assume that conflicts 
of the waking life would be solved in dreams as indeed does Dr, 
Rivers. 

But it is a bare statement of fact when the Upanisadic text 
suggests that the subject wants SAMPRASADA the calm com- 
posed happiness of escape from the realities, tyrannies, turmoils 
and contradictions of waking existence. There is a difference of 
degrees in the Samprasada. Sleep gives the best escape from 
waking life. To a less extent do dreams. Here are the Upani- 
sadic catchwords. 1. Svapnobhutva atikramati mrtyo ru« 
pani. The subject in sleep and dreams escapes from the 
unpleasant realities of waking existence. 2. Mahimanam anubha- 
vati, Mahiyamanascarati, etc. The subject is the recipient of 
Nature's compensation in the shape of dreams for certain 
handicaps and disabilities from which he suffers and from which 
no escape in waking life is possible and on account of which he 
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has to gibbet himself as the laughing stock to the mischievously- 
minded of his followmen. Along with compensation dreams 
bring to others their own revenges. 3, The most important 
contribution made by the Upanisadic seers is that waking life, 
dreams, sleep; the three are to be transcended and there is a 
fourth-state in which alone the subject enjoys perfect bliss. A 
well-regulated and disciplined waking life with a complete reali- 
sation of its potentialities and limitations would hardly engender 
any dream. The Subject can boldly face Nature and Say — ■ 
Look here, I want none of your compensations, none of the 
dream revenges. I have realised my capabilities and limitations. 
My record is clean.'^ Why should there be limitations, difference 
between individuals in equipment, endowment, and environ- 
mental facilities and why should grumbling due to them 
engender dreams is as good a question as why should there be 
evil and imperfection in this, the best of all possible worlds ? 
The student of dream psychology need not worry over it. Life 
in conformity with the ideals of Vairagya — of unattachment — 
would reduce to a negligible minimum the dream-originating 
factors. 
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cifwRTsfiqf^i^rqm: I 


q I ^ ? mpjR^pRRcwiq^l cPT {qq^ 

13;^^ %f%^ , ; 

^^f^csrrg; i < 5 cfFw%si% 5 ri% =^[^ 11 ^ 1 %: 1 

3n%5rif4ir-llcJ.l%|l3C?IT5tf ?Tp5R # %g: ; cTl| rT Igi 

I f^q^?iMJ?5=F5rq r%qc^ » q; 

^q3E:?i?ngr i ^wwfq , q ; 3t%jn?Tqiq%; 

wm, q # I rr^i^£n^q;i 

^n3§?i5n%<{cT I q qi^Rppr q #qqi^§^rrFP?T 

q %^^f5Tc5r5i^ I [ff^] 


mF^, — w^qi^fqcfi qjicflFq^; ^qFP^qqq%%frr 
q#[5Tq^S[§qWTKRiq^^(qRf qte^T’l 
^^OlW'f^^^’^5 JTTWRqi^^uni^^ I 





^ ^ r*s 
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^ T^ 

\ ^ ^ 5ii^fT%'^ Hl5r gf^:; ?r ft “tr^r: 

wfeig;” (^-?-^) |ft srftfT ft^qr wft, 

qftfiqr i efft^g jrftfiqr FRftsft-i 

qftffcT’i:, ri1l:=qk ^qft ; aftficT^isr 

sT^q^r srfq ^r qiqft qiqiiEiwft: ? srftffftt: Jiftf wr 

fr(qq^R[ftlFcftc|gT5Fq: ^qjftft ^ ft 

qftfT ; If 5 ftqR?q qftlRFq^: gi#- 

^rsft =q ^ fs^^^oT:, T%=5 ftqq^: ; srftfiqT: 

ft(^f%%q ^-qq, q jrftiiqr ! ^ftcftqq^ ? 
ftw^ifl:” (\'^-\) f^^qiqqraiqra^q: ^qrg; i =qi<qi# 
{^.-l-\) 3 ^ g ft^qi^sn^fi ; cTcj- qiqft^Trftw 

T%nfq ft^q^r qftf qi , qcgiq^HRq gf^r^q- 

pjcqra; I iK^iMT^r =q ?iqr qftfqi q u qwqiqqiqq; i 
3?q^ qftrq; ^ qiqfOTOTiq^^ fft 

qftfT ! qq qqcftqiq'sqiqrqf ^nqpqqt qqkr^sft ^q;, qqr- 

(?-?-^) # "wpqqiqqftfi ^qrg; i ft?! qfqqrq- 

qrf¥cqra^ qts^qraqMq;?? qq?q q^cqi^ qftrftrrqrfqMqioqqqT- 
^qiqi’lqqi afti rqftft q^qqqtqqiqiaR^igqiq^ l^qq ? 

ar^lft =^R:q[cqcftq WWJA Sfcqmqft ftg^ , q ; q o^eqiqq^TIi^ 


' qjqfiqr: 

1 

13^ 

r^ 

qn 

“cpq 

'N 


’H'^'ft:, ftr^ ftqrqqqra;^; ftqrqcq =^qift ^icfrft q^ 
qrrq;? q^qq^qiqftqrsnqpqr^sft icRi^qiqqq; ; i% 

%fq %ftrq; i ap^ g — q'Kqi^^ 
q^: V’ (qiT.qr. #c#R^q% ‘q 5M^rTftqfq:, 
=qtqqpFq:’ |^% “qPI fqftqqOft:” (M-\) flq #°T Sfftfl- 
ftqfcrfqqqq qr^ioq ^rfiftqq^ ; q 5 qKqwwioqqiqq; , 

I “arqiq: 
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sn^:, ff 5 5T cT?Tf i <TcT^ gr# 5Fi4 

I ^ ^ qi^ amioq , 

fFSfiqigqqmq; W 5 ^ ^I%rmiDqq; ; =^5^ 

# I cra#i^^q5[q=^T3qi^i?rfwqi^DTRf frwi%RT% qFq^i: ; ^qi 
?i^qn^qiqTqcqi5qq%: i cfwi^qifqcT^q 'jlq?^;, crqi ^ 0 % 01 ^^- 
ws qr 0'|qTJi5qi|qiqiqqcrqr qmioqi^qTq^qf^qi T%iqq^qi0TS- 
cqra; 1 q^riq fqifef^^qqiwfq qiqq^ ; qqt'qqi^qi 3iiq =ttc[0Tqf: 

5nqioqi%qcrF 5^vnq%#iq Tf^qiarqioq qj^^qq^q^Fq^rwi^qi- 

qrfqcqsqffl^qRji^i^ 0qqfflqi5rwfoq0^ I 

^^5F;c[ffJicrRf%s'^fei5n0iD% sriq ^ fr ? 

q, %^q''RT03q!^Rm5nqioq sgeT^q^lqiqn'qcqici; 1 q\qf fe'^siq 
^cqi%^?ffti% %g; , q; qqifq ^cq%0'Tqi?^siq qigqR^rqrqsmioqq 
^?i0iqT 3^1^ I 

aigqi^Riqqrqioq q^qis^q^qqi qi%(0 ^^iqr^qqqiti^: 
qq'RJTcrqi jutf^, i%?g ?qifi^ ; 0cr^T=^q0qra; 0q! qq =qf3[0r q 
irqpifqfq , q; fqq: q^qqpq^Tqq^iq^ 1 sfq qq f^iq^q 
q^iqqjcqra; qqqifqqiRsfq q qqiqqqqpqq:, i%^-fq%q- 
fqfiqDTqqq 1 

qiq qit q5[^qr4q?cqfqfq%q;, q; q^sqfefiq0q%q?qf^qT 
q^R[f^q;Rq^q 0 iqiq ^^qiRg; 1 m qqiqiqqq ^iqji^if^q sqjqq;- 
qsqiqsR qr, fg^i^fsfq ‘w^ |wCtqiq°qTqqra; 1 q =q ^j^qf^^Fq- 

iq^iqciIcq^qi%RRq , sq'qqyqq^^cqra; %'sqq?];, 3JFqi^%^5qi5- 
siqs^qq% fq^sqiqiqig; | 

q =q ^i%qqiiqqTfq qf^ stfiIi ftq:, fqiq4 qipq^ ? 
q %q; qqrfq q qiiqqi, q^qr ficf^qqcqrq; 1 0 iqi^d m 
fiqi^ qn«# qjpqi^^i^^f^ %g;, q; 0fqFq^ f^- 

Miq^tRq qq:qqflqTP5q:qqq]^qqr jqiqqqiqiq; qqionqi^qdqq 
I M smioTFcRqi^q ^qq^ q? 



rs fs rs ■ ' ■ ' ^ /I'r?*:: 

27 . 

cR=r OT=^tl^TJTig^T^ I 3 ^RJI^I?Tr 3 iTI%- 

I ^ ^ flf^: <i;|rr5r ^-'^ir- 
jR57P^5fTrT f cT?:i cr5[%^s«?Tq?Tmi%?r? i%5fjpyi 
%g;, ?r; #f%#i5%R 5 Rc^§^ ^ i^^^RR^ra; I 

; sff^HFiiCr c^?q ^ 1 

3i%Fr5ri{%5fr ^qig: 5n%J7if^iR^T%rsFiif?^ 31}%;; jt c^^fw 
1 ff ^ ^P^n^fKRqJT: 3f?qT5ra%: | 


ftR^cqr eftftcTq^pkft^lft^^l^qcWRl^r^T^ I ff 5 
sftJig’TfcTPiqTrfqR ^eqj%f%g[r q;^^^Tcrr; mw^ 3 1 


W,-^^: I ^ srj: ?^iqf:’ #| ‘rrftsf: 

^3.’ — # 3 rfR fI}%ST^q ^[f^- 


3pT gp5[cri5RIfr:r^^Rt ft I 

cTvT, f^pRRft ^(SfiftserwRcninwri^ fft- 

ft?dR5r 52?rqRig’ 1 fR %# ftffiftg: ^ =R I ^ 

RFW ^ 3 fffRq I 

RiRfR^f-^rs^TfT^ra; i mm, 
ftft fftft^cflsrrRq: I sT^rsgerR^Fi^ft fftigcT^^iRR; 1 m 
aft^RCSR 5frrioTR%, cT3[i3JiR5m3T5RioTcrqis3ftRq^ m 

smFJR ; 3{’q JTrftr, cprrft ftq^iw^ftfiRsrftcFiT gft8EtRi=?r srior i 


^3 5n%^ 3n%i%^^ srm ^rftRft; 

3}3^«IRrTt RfqRJTRTDlR, I ^ ITgRJRmnft 
^ft5rftqi3%'tR ^cq^Ilft; I%?3 
%R[cq5I'[13RMft5T'IcqT3q^'ft I 3R; i^qigRRSTT^^RT ffl^T, 

STRID^ srftf wftoT gi^qacft#! I 
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gig#: 5rf^^wFif|iqT% %g;, it; 

snoR^^wf sfcftf^lgRrg. FT5:T%TfpFR'JT i ^ g ^- 

sn^PT: gq^; i%cqn%cqg%TRgHng;, 

?:5RT^i%sf# g5rcgg^^^gR:?n5W%r I 

%i%i fiqRicmf^gfig^=Ri^ r#]%c5fici; |gRgTRig^il:sg- 

g^ra; ^ igc5n[TOT] 3?% \ g^JTsrg^^tagrcT^jr#'! 

^R?Rq-cFiR Riasqcf#!^ gwg; i 

g=%# fgRig’i5[i^ 5FRqf^fg!?FrJi; ? r sr^iRWRig^ 

^#q5Hferi^^^F=ri55FRf4RcrT ? 

airTTcTcT: 5Rn%^Rqcn R(F 'fl3q%5r-# %f%g; i cig, Rgi- 
cii%FragF5iFToqgiifq gfJTgfra; | cr:i^ r^wi%- 
%g;, ^ R^qcnM^Fi^fTfJRr, r^^^rrri; i 5gcqf%igt- 

'Nf'rS 'N r\ fN • CN. 'N Cn. r\ C 

epRi^i g figqiR, g ^iRF^ig; aciiTcr: ggspci fRigqfr r^hiiti- 

% 2F:T%g^ I qg, '^qq'Rqgm '5#q^i'T%: i 

’j#'Ti%’qr RFfTiqi^f^igg^ gi^qiad'i id3fqqicf^t'«F:qRqcqq[_ I 

cT=5r, 

Rra; 'i#q%<#f gFq^Rqqi^qcTcsrici; {qgr-qtq cnqqt?qqqq;q[fqffq 
?g: 1 3icT ^ fggRmiq fi^Fir %^rqcq?i; <3:q:T^5qqfRq:rftcr^qr- 
#Rn%#imTflrcq cISRqicrqcRqfqqc# gqq^ f% TOTg; I 

3^ — ^5RfltoftcqqfRRqqRqRaitg:, iqrR^RT^JTcflffq- 
q^cqq; I m 'E^qgiiR RwqgiRiFqi#^ 

^fRig; I cRqqi^uiqiq qra 3Tqn%RR 

rRqqi^DTrg, I %g[gFwn%qfiRrf^ crgn arq^Ror fj: i sm 
^ qfRMiCr ; sRiqi— qFqRi^Rqcqq; , 

qRicqq^-# 5^TRRq|q?:i?irq \ qwrsrP^cnf^qi^ ^ 
qFqciT qiRoiq^, q ^qRfqqqiqqRffr qqr r fg^F% 5n5T?#qq. 
qq^f % qqr <!%% Igqqq: i q %# argqtiqqq 

qqrfqqfq qi^q^; q^wqg%: i anRioqiq %^, q,- 

afsgcqgRig: I 
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?i%cT#n^ S^mra^ sRfitrs®^: stitidt^ Ignq- 

# ; T%^MTf jt | ?r =q‘ 

oth;, ^^q^rfjRii-ra; i jt =qi3qi?:i3^r^fr cre^q^q^ 

; 3^gq[?;cq^^ , cRJf qwi^Tcqra; | sf^ q[qqTO'^W5gqR[pq?q 
g*^i3qq%: 5!T^^?q^w ; srqwioqf^ i i%=q arJiCfcr- 
qf^q''<qcTqi3qr?:rqf ^r g^qr=qq%#f ^i^qqccp^ l%% ^sj^q 5 xrt i 
^tqqj^JT =qFqtf €2 qq qqr — »tf: ^jqqcqr — fcqrCf I 

ci|aT?q^sF:qFRqM %g; , ^■, qfqq^^mg; ! ffq 

=q?i; , q; sf^^fsrq q?r^qig; i ffq , q ; qil^fq 

qq'iqrac-'^q “qt fqq ^ g^fqr;”-f?qTf^fi§q; I 

g^^qrq'igqiqqiq^qfsqi^rqf qwioqfRS; ^ qiqqqs^eprqr ? |i% 
^ f q; qqifqTq;qrqq qqffqq3:3qR:%cq^R qrqqqqqg^ — 

# I q;q qil “#fq q# rqq^” |iq fqtqf^^sqt^ ffq %q, 
cRqfq ^cfiqqrqra; ; 3Tfq%qpqr%fqT q3qT^n%: i 

qq, q;qDTn%qnqq[% qqfl%?qf^ qfqq qiqqaqR:^!: qqqrq; i 
qfe #i qi^:, q5[T qiqq^iqq^sfq qji ^qr qf^ q qqrfq 
iq^q%, q?f ^qrq^qq qiqq^^: i qitflisqiqif^t^qiqiq qraqqif cq- 
qgqi^iqf f^ 3 ^?qcq qq^qq i qq^^qfqfq ^q;V o;^ qfi qq; 
OTMpq^qq'tqqq qqfq, q qqi^qq; i q^^r q q?q q^; qiqqgqf^: 
^qiq; ? fq^^^qiq^qr f| f%«qqf q^[^#fqq^Rr4 qprrqf qi^fs^qi^ 
qqfq I ^qif^ g q q^i'q %fqci; i qc^gqfq.; q^q qigqiq:, 
qit qi^^cqwfqifqqi^q ¥q^i%«qq: qiq qqqqr^rsfq qqq;? 

— q qj q ^^iCiqf ^q^q qifkf^ ; f^sq^^fqcrqf 
S gqq fjw; I SwqRqtiqi^rRqra^? qq g iEFqqfq, qq 
qqg qqi i q^wwi m wq^qq^qq ; qi^qqq-qqqqfR # 
{^q;i 

q-qq qqrq fqqqcqqi%q3:qcq[f%q; ; q cqiqfi':iFqqFqq^8Err 
fqq^ fcq% | qq ; qq qft i^-#?rqTq%: Tqqi%qg^ | ^ qp;;^_ 

qiqqq 5iT?Rqq, , qqiqq qqiRqi tniq^ ; f% g qi^qr^^tc^sqq. | 
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¥1513 cT^ ^qiT?r'F^5r ; ¥T3 cT^5I 

oF^q^qi ?3^^5r 5n^3 Rf^^'7^iqsig’=)7^ra; i ;t %t 

I%5^^cqiqicT f f% ^ qqt^STcqi^f^ j ^ 5 ^1%?!^^- 

anq%: I 5nqTFqtcrT%#^^ ?3ciT3qT%n%:, ^qSFRiqicqpfR^qf^ %g;, 
^T; cTsrFq^qqDRTi flcn ^qqqqcriqiR^ ’tRqiq%: i 


— fqMqs^forqqr qf^iFqiqqq: i q^PS-.-M^w- 
^qsq q g ^ H^ q qqfq qqi — q?I0|^qr ^iqqfqq-ffq ’s^RTFcR 
5 qq%?i% I q =qiq ch:%, qRHqq^dwqTqiq: i %qq; ; 

q RFTcfqigq^^oT fq^oj qr, fq; 3 qqq'f^ ?iq; fq^qurq. 
qqqkf ; sqq^^^g q^iqqgqqr: 1 qi^ mi- 

qsRq I%%WRTKq*q=qi5q^^orcqpFq 1 q R qqiqqpqq'f ^iq; ; 
q f| #<q qqiqqqqi qfqqsqq;; arfe 3 qfqf^ qftiR: 1 

q ^qqqRjqiqfqqiFTIlIq^gq^qcqit'f^qFcrf^q^r q 
qRCFqj q¥qqqqft?q55cq%: Sj^qi^ fqqi qifqfiq^qra'qqirRl- 
qig^(cq)qmqT^ra; I qqi^qiqiqf qqfor^^iWqqrf^- 

gRq I q?i%ii?^ qiiqpT qqiHcq qlqm qqrtfi- 

q^qrq^pq^OTfq ^ ^qiqq # ^ ^qr 5 qq^=?i: 1 q =q 

sqi qi r %q Ri 3 . qi5i^5Rq ^qi^q f r qi^qq^ ; ^qiqEqqFFH^qwiqq- 
w^m, I qqf q 2 q^ qqfq, %q ^qqiif ^qjqq qs(q3)JFq>JT, 
idiqii'f q. ; 3 jcRqi^ q^qrfq ^ an^stifiqjp-qqq;, cTqiqifq l 
q RRra^qq qqrqjifiqr;; qqr H qs^ 30T:, qqi qRRRqf^ 
qRi^iqtq. 1 q =q“^^io!qicqK3qR^iqf qifqqfqiq^eiqq , 3 rt^ 
qRqiq^fT—ffq q^q^i^ ; qqt gfewHfqTFqcqra; ! q^t^qiq- 
qfoigqs^ m, qic-qqFqqqgiq 3 cR fqqfeqq 1 qqrqqfiqFq^r 
qn^qnWTiqqiqqfT^^cqiq qR=q?q, qt i fq^qcqsRtqqfi- 

q^^q. ; 3 Icf; qq qqfqqt%qi'q^ %q; , q; fltiq^cqqi%q f| qqi- 


qjifT q^qq, q 
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cT=T ; 3f#f 5 ®^: I 

cT3[3xPj; , q^ i arfq %4 fisr?iTCFTr 

^ ^rg;? t f^q'rt ^ ^qpq^, ^r g d^- 

iFpfq;^ I 3T(q %qi5FiR^^frFq^: ?[ ; cTT?TFt 

qiqq'^Kge^ I cTwi?i; sTr-Ti^^^ari I 


jr==wq iq-=?[q^55crRf ^^cqpnqic^gqi^m ^^rrsq;; 

g =q-Fwf^q'i% ^ I ?r =^fi^cnPTiTfJTqir^FrT 
iicfrf%l35F5c5fig;^Fii: I qifqsRqiqq^i %qJT3wis[^5^^%: ^^rra;, 
qqqgprra; i sfBTFcRsqitrRcrqi ^qpqqfqqM:; 3?rr: tRf%rrcfi- 
f^jf}qfqi^^iq^^7qifq|-qr% %g;, ^T; w qi^^Rq^iwrefici; 1 
m §:q^qfFq^feR qipqfqq^, iTfr^ qmMr: q^w^:, 
citqjqiqq^f m\ 3#qF5(awqifq%: 5r[oFqqqqeTfrn*^f^ 

%g^, q4 ^^qVqWrsqKRiqf^cTii'^srtJrffq m4- 

^cnf¥rHi-T?ri%qHraqfe; fe^kiipqqrfqq^:, cr^t %g; , jt; 

sRMFOT^T^r: I ?r =q 


cT%^ 


m ^%STqqf% 3W; arq^iq^^qc^rg^ 
cfqr ?fi% en?:^ iqftilTr 


^ =q ^nq 


qc^q; q^’t: 1 crqf =q ^i3[Tqiriliti%qn%qqi;R- 

qnM wrqi5R# 1 [wj qq ^Fn^^^sqqci^i cTqi5n^?iq#rf%cT 
^aiq^, a^[q sqqfR^rfeqra; ^iRorq; — ^R^qqqqorqr ct?r 
felg: — # wqq^ cRqT3ci^cq?q^, rRTts^F^^^^, 
qq^ci^cf^qi^ I qqq=%I i q%gp|qi^3 

3....[q] qi^q^q sm 1 cRqi^^q^i^r ^c-qi^-^ 1 

qq {^%^rs§: q^, m w irqf^ ; W 3 qiF^^- 

qiqq^ l Wi qq wcqq[, \ m ^ qsi% “^iqiem^T 

q5§sqi’’-^ I 

3P% cqif ; q qT5R?#q^t I fqvrqg- 

qT3:q|?j^qq^q qRRcq^^on | f^anE^cogi^ qiqt^^qqq^ qiqsq- 
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cTW fR m 


WipJTl^ I 



cfqr %?R?r 51%^# ^R:qi% | 3R: JRIOPRII^H^ I 
2#57JrJ^^Tff^5^[^ ^ 3R I 

3 I gl«ii i^sPTtsRR ?qra;, 

<RT: ^ ff {| cRR qftfR;, %[^cfR # 1 


5— ^lut^^wtRioq jpwri^ i |2 [[r ^ 

l%^cT # qi^^STFcTWI^^ 

|ggi^^^5r%'TR:R;cwra; {^^if^RvrRpRi^qra; iRsrifq 
^Fil^ Srf^R^ SERi^JTRloqT^^I; I ^T R 
^JTIR??:; cT«Ilf^ ||RiqteqifTRj; — SlRlRIS^iq;, cFffl^^^sq 
# cRR^^r*. I 


?r?[Fcr^--^?T ^ Rfer, ^ ?ctr- 

^JnR% JT ^=5 tH I ^ 3 ^ I 5RI^ 

di^PWIJT RRWT ^^SBI^RntcPE ^ 3 SRRcq 

I 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS* ' 

Hindu Mysticism— By Professor S. N. Dasgupta, M. A./ 
Ph. D. Harris Lectures for 1926 delivered at North-Western 
University, Evanston, Illinois — The Open Court Publishing 
Company — London — Chicago. 

Price S. 2-00. 

This neat little volume contains six lectures delivered by 
Professor S. N. Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D., on the development of 
Indian Mysticism in 1926, as Harris Lectures for 1926 at North- 
Western University, Evanston, Illinois. The learned author 
attempts in these lectures to give a comprehensive and historical 
account of Hindu Mysticism, taking the tei’m mysticism, not in 
its usual sense, but in a sense so comprehensive as to include 
almost every phase of Hindu thought. It is -certainly commenda- 
ble that the learned Professor has put together in these lectures 
some useful ideas about Hindu Mysticism. But, in the attempt 
to trace the evolution of Hindu mystic thought, the essential 
elements of the chief types of Hindu Mysticism are not given 
adequate prominence. By what mysterious process, the distin- 
guished Professor expects his readers to be able to find any 
mystic element in the ill-assorted faggot of Mimamsa concepts 
grouped together under the title Sacrificial Mysticism^ one is at a 
loss to know\ 

S, Kuppuswami Sastri. 


Romance in Indian Philosophy — By R. Nagaraja Sarma, 

M. A., L. T. Presidency College, Madras. 

In this polemical pamphlet, the author plays successfully the 
role of a rising Daitandika, and seeks to provide an effective 
catharsis to the Sastraic side of Professor S. Radhakrishnan's great 
work on Indian Philosophy. If impartial students should use the 
polemical notices in this pamphlet in a purely academical spirit, 
Professor S. Radhakrishnan's work would receive a just estimate 
at their hands ; and after passing through such criticisms, it 
would surely come out in its second edition as a flawless work 
with a glorious and genuine lustre on the conserving side, added 
to its present brilliance on the e?^pG§itory side^ While certain 
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criticisms in this pamphlet, like the one directed against Professor 
S. Radhakrishnan’s suggestion about Sankhyaikaniavada in the 
Nyaya-bhasya being akin to the Pythagorean theory of numbers, 
are perfectly justified. Professor S. Radhakrishnan’s critic nods, 
as he ought not to, in his remarks about Professor S. Radha- 
krishnan’s rendering of the word ‘ avyapadesya ’ in Gautama's 
definition of praiyaksa. It would be as easy to maintain from 
the point oi view the T&iparydcdrya that Professor S. Radha- 
krishnan’s rendering of the term avyapadesya is not wrong, as to 
show that Professor S. Radhakrishnan’s critic is needlessly 
creating a mist over one of the alternative interpretations of that 
term given by Vatsyayana in his Bhasya. The author of the 
pamphlet may well reconsider his remarks on this point in the 
light of the relevant portions of Uddyotakara’s Nyaya-vartika and 
Vacaspatimi&a's Tatparya-ttka. 

S, Kuppuswami Sastri, 


RECORDS OF FORT ST. GEORGE. 

1. Diary and Consultation Book of 1704. 

2. Diary AND Consultation Book OF 1705 and 

3. James Strange’s “ Journal and Narrative of the 

Commercial Expedition from Bombay to the 

North-West Coast OF America ” together with 

A CHART SHOWING THE TrACT OF THE EXPEDITION. 

With an Introduction (in each case). 

By 

Mr. a. V, Venkataramayyar, m.a., l.t., Curator, Madras 

Record Office. Printed by The Superintendent, Government 

Press, Madras. 1928. Priced, respectively, Rs. 5-8-0, 

Rs. 7-0-0 and Rs. 8-8-0. 

The Madras Record Office seems to have obtained a sudden 
access of vitality, for three volumes of the Records of Fort St. 
George have succeeded one another rapidly in a single year in 
attaining the light of day. These records are the “ source-books” 
which can enable the historical investigator to construct a very 
accurate picture of the transactions of the East India Company 
long before it dreamt of becoming the divinely-ordained agency 
for the slow expansion of the protoplasm of the British Empire 
in the East. The Diary and Consultation Books are what will 
now be called, « The Minutes of the Meetings of the Governor in 
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Council of Fort St, George^', which in those days controlled not 
only the affairs of this Fort but also the Company's factories on 
the Coast and the Far East. 

These Minutes contain besides the resolutions of the Coun- 
cil on matters discussed by it, statements of accounts, copies of 
petitions, indentures and such other matter which throw light 
not only on the progress of the Company's trade, but accounts of 
the development of fortifications, dealing with the officials of the 
Mughal Empire, such as bribes and presents to keep them in 
good humour, stores of villages acquired — all of which have now 
become suburbs of Madras — of peculations of the — Company's 
officials, for those were days in which the ^pagoda tree' was 
very vigorously shaken, and notes about the social life of the 
Europeans and the Indians in the neighbourhood of the fast- 
growing city of Madras. A very rich mine is thus thrown open 
for the student of real history to delve into. 

These books were all written by the writers of the Com- 
pany, who were not men who possessed a public school educa- 
tion. Not only is the style quaint, but these writers indulge in a 
plethora of capitals which make their appearance wherever they 
are not wanted and delight in omitting punctuation marks where- 
ever they are needed. Reading through them, though interesting 
in its own way, is somewhat wearisome except to those who are 
familiar with the eighteenth century English with all its pecu- 
liarities of style, syntax and spelling. Old Indian copies of 
literary masterpieces on Ola or birch bark too omitted puncuta- 
tion marks ; but that does not give the reader any trouble, for 
rhyme and rhythm, assonance and alliteration and other graces 
of poetrv, besides i Is metrical form enable one to dispense with 
punctuation marks, but to read long, complicated sentences 
following one another endlessly without those marks or capitals 
where they are necessary make it rather hard work to wade 
through these records. We welcome therefore all the more the 
help that the careful editor has rendered us. He has skimmed 
the cream of these records and served us several dishes of it in 
his short and sweet introduction. Evidently the editor's tastes 
are catholic. He notes such varied items as these Dr. Bulkley 
claimed a palanquin allowance to enable him to go through his 
rounds. The reader may be reminded that palanquins were the 
only mode of conveyance available in Madras in those days. 
The quarrelsome hackney-coach driver, the patient manbuffalo 
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that drags the rickshaw, even the sonorous owner of the rattling 
jutka were then totally unknown. A new marakkal was struck 
in 1704 to prevent fraud. Toddy drawers then as now put 
daiura into the liquor and this was put a stop to by the Gover» 
nor . , « . , . Baud Khan, the Nawab of the Carnatic, a great 
devotee of Bacchus, was presented with liquor to the value of 
about 30 pagodas. But it will not be fair, however tempting, 
to transfer to the pages of a review all the interesting notes which 
the editor has picked up with great trouble. 

James Strange's Journal is quite a different kind of literature. 
The Greek spirit of adventure * which animated the people of 
Tudor England did not die out in the Civil Wars of the eighteenth 
century. James Strange, we learn from the editor's introduc- 
tion, was the elder brother of the Chief Justice Sir Thomas 
Strange, whose name is even to-day heard now and then in the 
Madras High Court. He undertook a voyage to the Nootka 
Sound in August 1785, and returned to Madras in 1787. This 
Commercial Expedition to the North-west Coast of America 
which a view to establish fur trade between China and America 
was not a success from a commercial point of view but though 
the successes and failures of the East India Company's experi- 
ments are a thing of the past, the story of travel to foreign lands 
has a living interest and will not willingly be laid aside by 
readers so long as human nature is what it is. We are therefore 
highly thankful to the learned Curator, Madras Record Office, 
for rescuing from oblivion such an interesting Journal of Travel. 

P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar. 


The Glories of Magadha — by Professor J. N. Samaddar,* 

This book is the second edition of the Patna University 
Readership Lectures delivered by the learned professor. It 
comprises six lectures and forms, as it were, a monograph on 
the history of Magadha as known to ancient India, constructed 
and evolved from out of the evidences afforded by and the infer- 
ences drawn from the familiar sources of Indian History, 
literature, inscriptions, excavations, sculpture and the accounts of 
foreign travellers. The author has dealt with this subject in four 

" [Since publishing this review we hear with great regret the sad 
demise of the learned Prpfesspr. Ed.] 
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aspects which are indicated by the headings of the chapters, 
namely “ The land we live in ” ; “ The capitals of Magadha ” ; 
“The Edicts of Asoka”; “The University of Nalanda" j and the 
“Royal University of Vikramasila." It is indeed, a difficult task 
to pursue with success, the course taken by one among the 
numerous principalities of India amidst the labyrinths and ramifi- 
cations of the woodlands of ancient Indian History and to keep 
one’s vision fixed on this one object along the changing and 
kaleidoscopic panorama from the misty antiquity of the Rg Veda 
and the Brahmanas, to the palmy days of the Imperial Mauryas 
and Guptas and ending with the rule of the Pala dynasty and 
the Muhamadan invasion of Bengal. The learned professor 
deserves our warm congratulations for having accomplished this 
task with conspicuous success. He has dwelt on the ‘ Glories 
of Magadha ’ in the true spirit of a patriotic son of the soil, fond 
of the achievements of his native land and proud of the part it 
has played in the history of India. In the first chapter he has 
catalogued the contributions of Magadha to Indian civilisation 
and the great men it has given birth to. We cannot, however, 
fully endorse the statement that Kalidasa was also a native of 
Magadha. In fact, “ if tradition is to be relied on ’’ it goes 
against it and makes him a native of Ujjain. The author has 
devoted the third and the fourth lectures entirely to the most 
glorious period of Magadhan History under the Emperor Asoka 
and specially deals with the political, social and economic aspects 
of the edicts. He has tried to interpret some of the phrases oc- 
curring in the edicts in the light of the knowledge derived from 
Kautilya’s Artha Sastra and disputes the correctness of the inter- 
pretations given by Vincent Smith and Dr. Thomas. The author 
has assumed without discussion that the Artha Sastra of Kautilya, 
discovered by Dr. Sama Sastri, is really the work of Canakya 
the minister of Candragupta and that it belongs to the period of 
Candragupta’s reign. But we have to point out that there is 
acute controversy among scholars as regards this. We may 
refer to the article of Dr. Keith on “ The authenticity of the 
Artha Sastra ” published in the Sir Asutosh Memorial Volume 
wherein he says ' the only conclusion, therefore, which seems 
compatible with the facts is that the Artha Sastra is not the work 
of Kautilya, minister of Candragupta." If that is so, the theory 
adumbrated in these chapters will require reconsideration. 
Incidentally, we have also to observe that it is difficult to accept 
the reason given by the professor for the decline of Buddhism 
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m India in spite of the best efforts of Asoka. He says Asoka's 
too strong a leading towards the sanctity of animal life produced 
a very marked re-action and thus produced a feeling 

against the Buddistic religion of Asoka''. This statement must 
be entirely based on the supposition that the Hindus never cared 
for the sanctity of animal life and that this utter disregard of 
animal life is such a rooted characteristic of the Hindu race that 
there was a revulsion of feeling against the humane laws Asoka 
promulgated in the Edicts. There is hardly any warrant for 
such a supposition. 

The most note-worthy chapters in the book are those which 
give a detailed description of the Universities of Nalanda and 
Vikramasila and furnish a wealth of interesting and useful infor- 
mation to the reader. Mention is also made of another Univer- 
sity at Uddanda Pura, founded by Gopala, the first king of the 
Pala dynasty. One would expect that a history of Magadha will 
not be complete without a brief account at least of the contri- 
bution of Magadha to the language and literature of India, such 
as the Magadhi Dialect and the Magadhi Riti. The author has 
not however dealt with it in this book. We hope he will add 
a chapter on this subject in the next edition. 

K. Balasubaramania Iyer. 


Heroes of Old India"- — -By Percy Pigot. Published by 
the Theosophical Publishing House, 38, Great Ormond 
Street, London : 5 + 83 pages. Price — 10 Shillings. 

The author, Percy Pigot remarks even at the outset Believ- 
ing that the west can be spiritually enlightened and philosophi- 
cally enriched by a more sympathetic appreciation of the deep 
religious teaching which India's holy sages have given to the 
world and that the people of India would benefit by absorbing 
to themselves those principles of political liberty and individual 
freedom for which his own race is renowned, the author, in 
writing this book, has been inspired by the hope of aiding in 
some small measure in uniting these nations." The west has 
certainly got to learn much from the spiritual traditions of India, 
handed down by the holy sages. The author is quite right when 
he says, ** But the west has never produced a really great reli- 
gious teacher, or a single work that can rank among the sacred 
books of the world. On the other hand, India is richest of all 
the ages and continues in sacred writings and venerable tradi- 
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tions and in teachers, whose words have illuminated millions of 
followers; it is the home of Narada and Rama, Krsna and 
Buddha, the land of the Vedas, of the Mahabharata, of the 
Bhagavad Gita and the Ramayana. And the history of India is 
as grand and as great as her philosophy is illuminating and 
ennobling/' 

The volume under review deals with i. Rama and Sita ; in 
Yudhisthira, the warrior ; and iii. The Lord Buddha. In all 
these narratives the author shows himself to be more a ^ histori- 
cal novelist ' than anything else. The main incidents of the story 
of the Ramayana, of the Mahabharata and of the life of Lord 
Buddha are set forth lucidly ; but at the same time the author 
invests them with a garb which is peculiarly his own. This 
makes the narrative more attractive to the western mind. 

The book is neatly got up, and the printing well executed. 

X. R. Chintamanl 

No. 3. Studies in Indian History of. The Indian Historical 

Research Institute, St. Xavier's College, Bombay. 

The Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagara — VoL I 1542-1614 
By Rev. Henry Heras, S. J. Professor of Indian History. Rupees 
10/- iv 4- 680. 

The Indian Historical Research Institute attached to the St. 
Xavier's College deserves hearty congratulations on the excellent 
work done by the institute for the cause of Indian Historical 
Research. The work under review forms the third of their 
publications. Rev. Heras, S. J. the author of the work under 
review has been for a long time working at the history of South 
India and this work is the outcome of years of labour and patient 
research done in that field. 

This book forms a sequel to that excellent work of Robert 
Sewell — A Forgotten Empire." That portion of the history of 
Vijayanagara which has been only lightly touched upon in the 
work of Sewell has been taken up and dealt with at length by 
Father Heras. Beginning from the reign of Venkata I the work 
narrates the political, social and economic conditions of the 
empire up to the death of Venkata 11. The author has utilized 
all available materials to a surprisingly great extent. As a 
missionary he has had free access to the documents preserved 
in the Archives at Pangim and other places. They are mostly in 
the form of letters written by the Portuguese King to his officers 
in India and they throw much light on contemporary events. 
37 
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Most of the previous historians of the Vijayanagara dynasty had 
no access to the original papers themselves and consequently the 
present work is important in that respect. The Indian sources 
of the history are mainly the inscriptions that have been publish- 
ed in the leading Oriental Journals. Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s 
Sources of Vijayanagara History has been utilized to a large 
extent, though the original works referred to therin have been 
sparingly used by the author. Many of the works referred to are 
unfortunately not available in translations and consequently the 
author has been put to much difficulty in using those materials. 
When one has to depend upon others for his imformation, cer- 
tainly some slips are sure to occur and they could not be avoided. 
Still the successful handling of the subject which is testified to 
in so many places in the volume creates for itself a very high 
place in Indian Historical Literature. Proper diacritical marks 
would have enhanced the importance of the work to a large ex- 
tent, but unfortunately it has not been followed. Let us eagerly 
look forward for the second volume of this work. 

T. R. Chintamani. 

Bhasa Katha Sara — by Y. Mahalinga Sastri B. A., B. L., 
Advocate, Mylapore, Madras. Two volumes. 

The thirteen dramas printed in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series in the name of Bhasa are in many respects remarkable 
productions of the Sanskrit stage. Besides their high literary 
excellence they are eminently adapted to the stage. Bhasa is 
a master in the art of story-telling, and the interest in the dramas 
is kept up to the last. Moreover the diction of the plays is 
natural and easy ; and the prose passages in particular remain 
unsurpassed in Sanskrit literature for their simplicity and direct- 
ness. Mr. Sastri has done a great service to the Sanskrit reading 
public by rendering the thirteen dramas in easy and elegant 
prose. One noteworthy feature of these renderings is that Mr. 
Sastri has very largely incorporated the language of the dramas 
in his prose, and has generally managed to tell jthe tales in the 
words of the dramatist himself ; and this is a commendable idea. 
The two volumes remind one of the similar production of Charles 
Lamb with reference to the dramas of Shakespeare. Simple 
Sanskrit prose is still very much a desideratum and these works 
can advantageously be prescribed for the School Final and 
Intermediate examinations. 


T. L. Venkatarama Aiyar. 
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Indian Antiquary. 

Aprils 1928. 

Vedic SiudieSj’Bj A. Venkatasubba Aiyah^ M. A,, Ph. D , — 
This is a continuation of the previous articles. This portion 
deals with the meaning of the word yaksa. 

Buddhist Womens By B. C, Law^ M. A,, Ph. D. — This also 
is a continuation from the previous numbex-s. The article will 
continue. 

Satirasenl and Mdgadhi Stabakas of Ram a Sdrman (is edited 
as A supplement, By Sir G. A. Grier son^ K, C. /. £. 

May, 1928. 

Deva Raya //, By S. Srikantha Sastri, M. A* — A short ac- 
count of the rule of the Vijayanagara King Deva Raja of the 
first dynasty is given in this paper. 

Buddhist Continued from the previous issue. 

Saurasenl and Mdgadht Stabakas^— is concluded. 

June, 1928. 

Vedic Studies^ By A. Venkatasubba Aiyah, M. A. Ph, I).— 
August, 1928. 

Meaning and Etymology of Pujd, B>y Cintaharan Chakra'- 
varti M, A, — This is note on Charpentiers article and contests his 
derivation. 

Vedic studies^ By A, Venkatasubba Aiyah. — The word yaksa 
is continued in this number also. 

September, 1928. 

The Home of the VpanisadSf By Umesh Chandra Bhaiiacharya 
M. A. — The author tries to indicate the places from which the 
UpaniwSads could have been written. The article will continue. 
Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 

VoL. XIV pi ii, June, 1928. 

L Hedonism in Ancient India By Charu Chandra Smha 

M. A. 

2. A New Gupta King By .4.S. Altekar^ 

Extracts from the Devi Candragupta show clearly that 
Samudragupta was succeeded by his son called Ramagupta ; and 
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this Ramagupta is a Gupta King so for unknown. Ramagupta's 
other name was probably Sarmagupta. 

The author elucidates his point by quoting the available 
extracts from the Devi Candragupta. 

3. Later Guptas oj Magadha^ By R, D. Banerji^ M*A . — -The 
author discusses the chronology of the later Guptas and rejects 
Hoernle's theories which w’^ere propounded in 1903. 

5. Devendra VarmaUj A King of Kalihga (9th ceni.)^ By 
Kumar Gopinath Deb, 

7, Korasanda Copper Plate grant of Vimkhavarma^ By 
Satyanarayana Rajgurti,- — This is a new inscription and the 
grantor Visakhavarma is an unidentified person. The text of 
the plates is given in Roman characters. 

9. Chaurasi Grant of Sivakara Deva^ By Narayana 
TripatkL — Sivakara was a king of Utkal and the present inscrip- 
tion of that king is edited in Roman characters with a short ac- 
count of Utkal Kings. 

Part III.-— Septemper, 1928. 

1. The Malta PurdnaSf By Dr, Haraprasad Sastri , — The 
author gives a brief outline of the various topics dealt with in 
the Mahapuranas. 

5. Cup-marked stones near Rdjgir By Dr, A, Banerji Sastri, 

6. Historical Date in the Garga Samhitdj By K. P, Jay as- 
loal M, A, — The foundation of Patalipura (Piispapura), King 
Salisttka^ and other historical facts are gathered from the Saiiihita. 
The Indian Historical Quarterly, Vo. IV, part, ii, June, 1928. 

Valipdllana Plates of Sildra Ratta Raja — §aka 932, By 
Harau Chandra Chakaldar, — ^The plates are edited in Roman 
characters. The plates also are printed. A short account of 
Ratta Raja is also given. 

Vasubandhu and Vadavidhf By Dr, A, B, Keith, — Uddyota- 
kara cites a work called Vadavidhi which the late Dr. S. C. 
Vidyabhushana regarded to be a work of Dharmakirti. Mr. H, R. 
Rangaswami Aiyangar is of opinion that it is the work of Vasu- 
bandhu and not that of Dharmakirti. Dr. Keith supports the 
position of Dr, Vidyabhushana. 

Study of Ancient Indian Geography, By H, C. Ray Chaudri — 
The author gives the sources from which facts relating to the 
Geography of Ancient India could be gathered. 
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Radha or Ancient Gangd Rdstja, 'Ey Nui^dolal Dey. 

Astronomical Insirucmenis of the Hindus^ By S. J?. Das> 

Sandhd Bhdsd^ By Vidhusekhara Bhaiiacharya, 

The women of the Meghaduia, By Sailendranaih Dhar. 

Rdvanas Lanka, By G. Ramadas, — ^The author supports the 
position taken up by Sirdar Kibe and locates Labka near the 
Vindhyas. 

Septemper, 1928. 

Growth of Noi-man in Buddhism : Rhys Davids. 

The Nambi-dnddr^nambi, By Somasundara Desikar.^H'his 
begins a long article on the life and date of the great devotee of 
Viiiayaka. The article is to be continued. 

The Maitrakas of Valabhi : Niharranjan Ray. — The historic 
importance of the dynasty known as the Maitrakas which has 
hitherto been miscalled the dynasty of the Valabhis, is treated in 
all its various phases. This throws much light upon a period 
in the history of Gujarat. 

Hindu Calender, By Sukumar Ranjan Das. — This article 
shows how perfectly the Hindus from very early ages tried to get 
a detailed calculation of the year, month, paksas, days and sub- 
divisions of a day. 

Old Brdhmi Inscriptoins Ey Barua. Udayagiri and Khanda-- 
giri caves. 

Notes on Lahkdvatdra By Tucci. 

The chronology of the Smr Us By Ghose.—This is a just review 
of the unhappy and revolutionary views of J. ]. Meyer perpetuated 
in his Uber das Wesender Altindischen Rechtschr if ten und 
ihr verhaltnis zu einander und zu Kautilya," 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britian 

AND Ireland. • . 

April 1928. 

The unknown Co^-founders of Buddhism, By C. A. F. Rhys 

Davids. 

Pauskarasddi, By Jarl Char pen tier. author tries to 
support the conclusions of Professor Buchler that the method 
of writing called Puskarasadi was probably promulgated by the 
Grammarian Pauskarasadi. The author suggests that when the 
Aramaic script came to India, it was modified to suit Indian 
necessities and Pauskarasadi might have done it. The script 
might have corresponded the kharosthi. 
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July, 1928. 

Tibetan Documents From Chinese Turkestan^ By F. IPF. 
Thomas. 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society* 

April, 1928. 

Haiksa Sandela— a study ^ By K. Krishnamacharya B.A.^ B.L. 

Economic condition of the Tevdram Period^ By K. R. Subrah^ 
many am jf M. A. 

July, 1928, 

Goa Viragal of the time of Hart Hara II of Vijayanagara^ By 
Rev. H. Her as f S. M. A. 

Mugal Land Revenue System, By L. L. Sundara Ram, M. A. 

Rdjddhirdja II By Somasundra Desikar. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Andhra Historical 

Research Society : January & April, 1928. 

The Southern school ofTelugu liter aiiirej By Jay anti Ramayya 
Paniulu. 

Sulakas and Mulakas — Mr. S, Srikantha Sastri tries ‘ to 
show the futility of linguistic gymnastics ' performed in 
identifying sulakas with cholikas and mulakas with mulk in 
Ibrahim Mulk. He gives ample references from the Buddhistic 
Jatakas, Vayu and Matsya Puranas, the Mahabharata, and also 
from some incriptions of the Kharavelas, and Cafukyas to show 
that the words were used even long before Ibrahim Mulks were 
heard of in Indian History. 

The date of Naighantuka Dhananjaya, By S. E. Viraraghva^ 
charya . — The author of Nighantu Namamala has produced a 
Dvisandhana Mahakavya, which has the same name of Kaviraja's 
production, viz., Raghava Pandaviya. Now as Kaviraja who 
flourished between ^^650-725 A.D.'' refers only to two poets who 
could be said to have mastered slesa, evidently this Naighantuka 
Dhananjaya is posterior to him. He is anterior to Rajasekhara, 
(880-920 A. D.) who refers to him as the author of the Raghava- 
Pandaviya. 

Krsna Raya, By J. Ramayya Paniulu . — This is a brief 
summary of the reign of Krsna Devaraya of Vijayanagar, 

Govinda Diksita : By N. K. Venkatesan. 

Bhdsyadlpa, By S.K. Ramanaiha Sastri and M. Ramakrishna 
Kavi . — It is boldly surmised that this Bhasya Dipa must be 
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work of Prabhakara, referred to by various authors as Nibandh- 
ana and it is on this work that Salikanatha wrote his commen- 
tary called the Dlpa Sikha/' This is quite different from Bhasya- 
pradipa of Sankara Bhagavan of 1400 A. D. 

Notes on Dravidian^ By L. F. Ramaswami Aiyar, 

VisvA Bharati Quarterly, October, 1928, 

A Peep into Patanjali : N, S, F. Aiyar, 

Living Buddhism : Hans Koester. 

Zarathustra speaks again : Jaminikania Sen, 

India^ the cradle of the world civilisation : Sir Arthur Keith 
Rdmdyana in Malay Land, 




A LETTER OF APPRECIATION, 


Dr. Sylvain Levi. 

Professeur au College de France^ 
President de le Societe Asiatique, Writes. 


My Dear Sastri, 

Since leaving Colombo, I have been reading the Journal of 
Oriental Research and during four days I stopped only for night's 
rest. I have enjoyed that reading immensely. It deals with so 
many sides of Indian science, and in such an interesting way. 
What I like most in it is its genuine and regular Indian flavour, 
its proper m. Here is no happy or unhappy imitation of Western 
discussion and criticism ; many of your contributors, if not all 
of them, know how to combine Pandit-learning and Western 
standards. Whatever the Sastra they are working on— Vyakarana, 
Chandas, Alahkara, Mimamsa, Jyotisa, etc., you find them familiar 
withdhe many layers of commentaries, printed or unedited which 
are out of the reach of Western scholars. Not only is your Journal 
an Indian one, it is properly South Indian, showing that the 
traditional love of South Indian culture far from being in danger 
is as active and flourishing as ever. The many papers devoted 
to Tamil literature and history appeal particularly to me. This 
is such a large field open to researches and so promising. I am 
more sorry and ashamed than ever that I did not include 
Dravidian philology in my own work. I shall try my best to im- 
press my students in Paris that they have to push forward in that 
line. If one of your young men happens to come to Paris for 
study, I shall request him to give lectures on Dravidian languages, 
Literatures, and Culture. My colleague Prof. Jules Bloch, my late 
student, gives a regular course of Tamil in the Code des Langues 
Orientales. But, as you probably know, his chief interest is in 
Linguistics. He will be delighted to hear that a new translation 
of Tolkappiyam is appearing in your Journal. This brings me to 
say a word about your Madras Oriental Series. Three works have 
so far been started : Vibhramaviveka, being very short, has been 
completed ; but Vinavasavadatta has been stopped after the first 
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parti and I could not discover any information concerning the 
remaining parts to follow. 

I see from the Review of books that, while I was in Japaiii 
you have published an introductory , essiy to the Ascaryacuda* 
mani. Can you kindly dispose of one copy in my favour ? 

I wish and I hope that after this happy meeting at Madras, 
I shall keep in regular touch with yourself and the Sanskrit 
Academy. 

Yours sincerely, 
Sylvain Levi. 



tolkappiyam 
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111 modern times it is pronounced even before t, t, p and r as 
it is done before k. When this mistake began to creep in is 
not easily traceable. 

39, Iriyan marunkinu micaimai tonrum. 

0^0 appears in sandhi even when the final member of the pre- 
ceding word combines with the initial member of the succeeding 
word. Ex, kal + titu = kao°critu, mul + titu = muo°otitu. 

40, Uruvinu micaiyinu niarukit ionru 
Molikkurip pelld meliiiii niyald 
Vdyta mao%kdk kdlai ydna. 

is rarely used in words denoting color, and in onomato** 
poeic words with more than its usual quantity of half a matra. 

Note. — This is the meaning given by Ilampuranar; but 
Naccinarkkiniyar says that So occurs with more than half a matra 
not only in words denoting color and onomatopoeic words, but 
also in others and quotes examples for them from the works of 
Itaiccankam. Most probably such examples did not exist at the 
time of Tolkappiyanar. 

41, Kiinricai moUvayi ninricai mraikhi 
Nettelut iimpa roUaktir relutte. 

Whenever a vowel is so lengthened as to have three matras 
or more, it is represented in script by the symbol for the long 
vowel followed by one or more symbols for the short vowel 'of 
the same class. Ex, aa, ii, * . . . ; aaa,Tii .... etc. 

42, Aiau vennu mdyl reluttir 
Kikara vnkara micainirai vdkum. 

When ai and au are lengthened in such a way as to have 
three matras, they are respectively represented in script by one 
or more symbols of i and u after those of ai and au. Ex. aii, auu. 
etc. 

43, Nettelui tele ydrehii iortimolu 

The seven long vowels alone can stand as single lettered 
words. 

44, Kurrelui iainiti molinirai pilave. 

No one of the five short vowels can stand as a word J^by 
itself. 

45, Orehit iorumoli ylrelut torumoli 
Yirantiran ticaikkun iotarmoli yulappata 
Munre nioUnilai idnriya neriye» 
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From usage, words may be classified in three ways :— One- 
lettered word, two-lettered word and word having more than two 
letters. Ex. a; mani; varaku, korran. 

46. Meyyi myakka makaramotu civanum. 

The nature of consonants is that they are pronounced with 
a (to facilitate pronunciation). Refer to sutras 19, 20 and 21, 

Note : — Naccinarkkiniyar says that all consonants have 
sprung from a. 

47. Tammiyal kilappi nella vehiitu 
Meynnilai mayakka mana millai. 

When a sound denotes itself, it is not a mistake if it does 
not follow the grammatical rules of assimilation. Ex, vallelut- 
tiyaiyin takaramakum. (the use of n before t.) 

Note. — The last part of the sutra is split by the publishers 
as mayakkant manam illai and in the commentary it is said that 
manam means kurram or fault; but manam the Sanskrit tatsama 
never means fault; if it is split as anam (the tadbhava of 
Sanskrit hanam), it suits well. 

48. Yarala vennu munru morrak 
Kacatapa nananama vlror rdkum. 

Y, r and 1 may be followed by k, c, t, p, h, n, n and m. Ex. 
veykkurai, veynkurai; verkkurai, vernkurai; vilkkurai, vilnkurai 
etc. 

49. Avarrul 

Rakara lak&ran kurror rdka. 

Of them r and I cannot be the final member of a word when 
preceded by a short vowel. 

50. Kuniniaiyti netumaiyu nialavir kdfalir 
RotarmoU yelld nettehit tiyala. 

R or 1 at the end of totarmoli is considered in the same way 
as if it follows a long vowel irrespective of its being followed 
by short or long vowel. Ex. akar, akal etc. 

Note. — Naccinarkkiniyar gives a different meaning. 

51. Ccyyti lirutip poli molivayi 
Nakara makara niiror rdkum. 

In literary composition the word polum is changed to ponm 

52. Nakarai mu'^nar makaran kurukum. 

M after n in the above case is shortened (to quarter of a 
matra). 
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53. MolippaUii iicaippinun teriniuve ricaippinu 
Mcliittiya ririya venmanar piilavar. 

Learned men say that the nature or the quantity of a sound 
is not altered whether it conveys sense in a word, or is used 
simply for the sake of metre. 

54. Akara ikara maikdra mdkum. 

A and i when pronounced together sound like ai. 

55. Akara ukara maukdra indkurn, 

A and u when pronounced together sound like au. 

56. Akarai iimpar yakarap pulliyti 
Matye neUmcinai meyperat tonrum. 

A and y also when pronounced together sound like ai. 

57. Or ala pdku mitamimd rtinte 
Terttn kdlai molivayi ndna. 

In certain positions in words the above-mentioned ^ai' has 
only one matra. Ex. Itaiyan, mataiyan etc. 

Note. — Ilampuranar and Naccinarkkiniyar say that ^au' also 
sometimes has one matra in the same way as ai. 

58. Ikara yakara miruU viravum. 

The symbol i is sometimes used for y at the end of words. 
Ex. Nai for Nay. 

59. Panm ntyirn molimuta Idkiim. 

All the twelve vowels can each stand as the initial member 
of a word. 

60. Uyirmey yallana molimuta IdkCi. 

Any consonant, unless it is followed by a vowel, cannot 
stand as the initial member of a word. 

61. Katana pamavenu mdvain tebitiu 
Melld mtyirotun cellumdr niuiale, 

K, t, n, p and m can be followed by any vowel when they 
stand initially. 

62. Cakarak kilaviyu mavarro rarre 
A ai auvenu munralan kataiye. 

C can similarly stand initially except when it is followed by 
a, ai and au. 

63. U u 0 0 vennu ndnkuyir 

Va en neluttohi varuta lillaL 

V is not followed by u, u, o and 6 when it stands initially. 
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64. A e 

[Oenu mMviiyir nakdrat iuriya. 

N is followed only by a, e or o when it stands initially. 

65. Avd tallatu yakara mtiialdUi, 

Y does not stand initially unless it is followed by a. 

66. Miitaldvena tampeyar mtdalum. 

All consonants can stand initially whatever be the vowels 
that follow them when they denote themselves. 

67. Kiirriya lukara mtiraippeyar marttnki 
Norriya nakaramicai nakaramotu muiahtm. 

U follows the initial n of personal pronouns followed by 
words denoting relationship. Ex. Nuntai. (Num + tantai) 

68. Murriya hikaramohi pondveru patda 
Tappeyar marunki nilaiyiya Idna. 

U in words like nuntai serves the same purpose as u without 
altering the meaning as it does elsewhei'e. 

69. Uyirati venciya viruii ydkum. 

All vowels except au can each stand as the final member of 
a word. 

70. Kavavo tiyaiyi nauvu mdkum. 

(But) even au can stand finally if it is preceded by k or v. 
Ex. kau, van. 

71. Eena variimuyir meyyi rdkdiu. 

E cannot stand finally if it is preceded by a consonant. 

72. Ovmi marre navvalan kataiye, 

O too cannot similarly stand finally if it is preceded by any 
consonant except n. Ex. No in ^ no korra'. 

73. E O enunmyir nakdrat iillaL 

E or O cannot stand filially if it is preceded by fi. 

74. Uu kdra navavoUi navild. 

U and u cannot stand finally if each is preceded by n and v. 

75. . Ucca kdra mirumolik ktiriite, 

U preceded by c stands finally only in two words. Ucu, 

'/:mucu7':>V';V'' 

76. Uppa kdra monrena molipa 
Viruvayi nilaiyum poruttd kumme. 

U preceded by p occurs only in one word; it gives active 
sense or causal sense according to the way in which it is pro- 
nounced. Ex. Tapu. When it is pronounced in high tone, it 
means Mnake another die*; but when it is pronounced in low 
tone, it means ^die\ 
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77. Enciya vella menctiia lilave. 

There is no objection to use the vowel-consonants that can- 
not stand as final members of words, as finaf members if they 
denote themselves. 

78. Nananama nayarala valala venntt 
Mappati nonre pulli yirutL 

Only the eleven consonants ' h, n, n, m, n/y, r, 1, v, 1, and 1 
can stand finally. 

79. Ucca kdramotu nakdran cimmmi, 

N can stand finally only in two words as u preceded by c. 
Ex,: Porim,. verin. ' 

80. Uppa kdramotu nakdraiytt marre 
yapporu Urattd tivanai ydna. 

fs[ can stand finally only in one word as ii preceded by p, 
but/ unlike it, it has only one meaning. Ex. Urin. 

81. Vakarak kilavi ndnmoli ylrratu, 

V can stand finally only in four words. Ex, Av, iv, uv 
andtev, 

82. Makar at tot armoU mayankutal varainia 
N akar at totarmoU yonpao% tenia 
PukararakkilantamS>rmaimena. 

It is said that there are nine words of neuter gender in 
which n stands finally without having the chance of being sub- 
stituted by m. Ex. Ekin, cekin, vilan, payin, kuyin, akn, pulauj 
katan, and vayan, 

(Wordology ends.) 

3, Pirappiyal (Chapter on production of sounds), 

83. Unit mutald muntuvali tonrit 
Talaiyinu niitarrinu nencinu nilaiip 
Pallu mitalu ndvu mukku 
Mannamu nmlappata vemmirai nilaiyd 
Nunippnr ramaiya nerippata ndti 
Yelld veluttun colhtn kdlaip 

Pirappi ndkkam veruve riyala 
Tirappatat teriyun kdtci ydna. 

It will be evident on careful observation that all the sounds 
(in. Tamil language) are but the results of the modifications 
which the air undergoes in starting from navel and passing 
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through the eight parts chest, neck, head; tongue, hard palate, 
teeth, lips and nose, 

Note.~It may be interesting to note that the eight parts 
mentioned above exactly coincide with those mentioned in the 
Paniniya siksa 

Asian sihanani varndndnmrah kanthah sirasiathd 

Jihvdmulanca dantdsca ndsikdsthdu ca tain ca 

But Jihvamula is translated above as nakku instead of 
nakkin ati, 

84. Avvali 

Pannl riiyinm iannilai iiriyd 

Mitarrup piranta valiyi nicaikkm 

All the twelve vowels are produced by the air starting from 
navel and passing thi'ough the neck without undergoing any 
modification. 

85. Avarrul 

Ad dyiran tankdn iiyalum. 

Of them a and a are produced by opening the mouth (i.e,) 
a and a are open sounds. 

86. lie e aiyena vicaikhi 

Mappd laintu mavarrd ranna 

Vavaiid 

Manpan mtUand vilimpura Intaiya, 

The five sounds i, i, e, e and ai are similarly open sounds 
and are produced by the tip of the tongue approaching the upper 
gums. 

87. U u 0 0 aiivena vicaikkti 

Mappd lainiu mitalkuvin iiyalunu 

U, u, o, 6 and au (being similarly open) are produced by 
rounding the lips. 

88. Tattan tiripe ciriya venpa. 

It is said that the difference among themselves [(f. e.) the 
sounds having the same organ of articulation] is slight. 

89. Kakdra nakdra niuiand vannam, 

K and h are produced by the contact of the root of the 
tongue with the root of the hard palate. 

90. Cakdra nakdra mitaind vannam. 

C and n are produced by the contact of the middle of the 
tongue with the middle of the hard palate. 
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91. Takara nakdra nnnind vannam, 

T and n are produced by the contact of the tip of the tongue 
with the front of the hard palate. 

Note. — These two sounds t and n are alveolar according to 
Tolkappiyanar; but at present they are pronounced by rounding 
the tongue and allowing it to touch the uppermost part of the 
hard palate exactly in the same way as t and n are pronounced 
in Sanskrit. Hence it is worth investigation whether the Sanskrit 
t and n were borrowed from the Dravidian languages. The ori- 
ginal pronunciation of Tamil t and n is preserved even now in 
Malayalam. 

92. Avvd reliiiUi muvakaip pirappina. 

Hence the above-mentioned six sounds have three different 
organs of articulation. 

Note. — This sutra is not quite necessary. 

93. Anna nanniya pamnutan marunki 
Ndnuni parantu meyytira vorrat 
Tdminitu pirakkun takara nakdram. 

T and n are produced by the extended tip of the tongue 
completely touching the upper gums. 

94. Anari nunind vanna morra 
Ra^okd na^okd ndyirantmn pirakkuni. 

R and n are produced by the tip of the tongue being raised 
and allowed to gently touch the hai'd palate. 

95. Nunind vanari yannam varuta 
Rakdra lakdra mdyiranHim pirakhtm, 

R and 1 are produced by the tip of the tongue being raised 
and allowed to gently rub against the hard palate. 

96. Ndvilimpu vlnkiyanpan mutalura 
Vdvayi nanna morravum varutavum 
Lakdra lakdramd yiranhim pirakkum, 

L and 1 are produced by the extended tip of the tongue 
respectively touching the upper gums and rubbing against them. 

97. lialiyainiu pirakkum pakdra makdram. 

P and m are produced by the contact of the lips. 

98. Pallita liyaiya vakdram pirakkum. 

V is produced by the contact of the (upper) row of teeth 
and the (lower) lip. 
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99. Annan cernta mitarrelu valiyicai 
Kannur rataiya yakdram pirakkum. 

Y is produced by allowing the air which passes through the 
neck to pass very close to the hard palate. 

100. Mellelut idrum pirappi ndkkan 
Colliya palli nilaiyina vdyinn 
Mukkin valiyicai ydppur at tdnruni. 

The six melleluttu noted above (f. e.) h, h, n, n, m and n 
have the nose as an additional organ of articulation. 

101. Cdrntuvari nallatu tamakkiyal pilavenat 
Terntuvelip patutta venai munrun 
Taitan cdrpir pirappotu civani 

Yoiia kdtciyir rammiyal piyalnm. 

The three secondary sounds (f. e.) i, u and o°o have the same 
organ of articulation as the consonant which stands as their 
support (i d.) the consonant which precedes them in the case of 

4ft «i ' . 

i and u and that which succeeds it in the case of o%. 

102. Ella veliittum velippatak kilaniu 
Colliya palli yelutaru valiyir 
Pirappotu vituvali yuralcci vdrat 
Takatielu valiyicai yarirapa ndti 
Yalapir kofa lantanar maraiite. 

The nature of the origin of the air which starts from navel 
and the modifications which it undergoes before it comes out as 
an articulated sound and of its quantity therein is clearly dis- 
cussed in the scriptures of Brahmans. 

103. A^diva nuvald ieluntupurat Ucaikku 
Meyteri valiyicai yalavunuvan ricine, 

I have here mentioned only about the quantity of the arti- 
culated sounds without mentioning anything about what is 
mentioned in detail in the scriptures of Brahmans. 

Note. — Ilampuranar takes the sutras 102 & 103 as two 
while Naccinarkkiniyar as one. 

(Pirappiyal ends.) 

PunariyaP (Chapter on Sandhi). 

104. Munruialai yitta muppatir reluiii 
Nirantutalai yitta mutald kiriipaio 

i This chapter deals only with the classification^ and the 
general principles, of Sandhi. 
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Tarunan Brrotu nerinin riyalu 
Mella molikku mirutiyu mutalu 
Meyye yuyiren rayl riyala. 

Of the thirty three sounds consisting of vowels and con- 
sonants, twenty-two can stand as the initial member of words 
and twenty-four as the final member. 

105. Avarrul 

Meyyt rellam pulliyotu nilaiyaL 

Of them, the final consonants are each provided with a dot. 

Note, — This sutra deals with the symbol of final consonants, 
but its purpose may, as well, be served by 15th sutra in Nun- 
marapu. 

106. Kurriya lukaramn marrena molipa. 

The same is the case with Kurriyalukaram. 

Note. — Ilampuranar and Naccinarkkiniyar interpret this 
sutra to mean that kurriyalukaram allows the succeeding vowel 
to take its place as final consonants. It seems that this does not 
suit the context, 

107. Uyirmey ytru muyirtr riyarre. 

The final vowel-consonant is of the same nature as the final 
vowel. 

Note. — This sutra, though unnecessary, finds a place here 
since Tamils sometimes take vowel-consonants too as unit sounds. 

108. Uyiriru conmu nuyirvaru valiyu 
Muyiriru conmun meyvaru valiyu 
Meyyifu conmu nuyirvaru valiyu 
Meyyiru conmun meyvaru vaUyumen 
Rivvena variyak kilakkun kalai 
Niruita colle kuriituvaru kilaviyen 
Rayl riyala punarnilaic cutfe^ 

Sandhi takes place between the final member of a word and 
the initial member of the succeeding word and it is classified 
under four heads : — Vowel following a vowel, consonant follow- 
ing a vowel, vowel following a consonant and consonant follow- 
ing a consonant. 

109. Avarrul 

Niruita colli nlra keluitotu 
Kuriituvaru kilavi muialelut Uyaiyap 
Peyarotu peyaraip punarkkun kalum 
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Peyarotu toUlctip punarkkun kulun 
Tolilotu peyaraip punarkkun kalun 
Tolilotu iolilaip punarkkun hdlu 
Munre iiripita nonre yiyalpena 
Vdnkan ndnke molipuna riyalpe. 

When Sandhi takes place between the final member of the 
^ standing word \ and the initial member of the succeeding wordj 
both the standing word and the succeeding word or either of 
them may be nouns and verbs ; there are four cases of sandhi in 
three of which change takes place and there is no change in the 
fourth. 

110. Avaitdm 

Meypiri idtan mikuial kunralen 
Rivvena molipa tiriyu mare. 

They [{ixJ) Sandhi with change] are assimilation, insertion 
and elision. Ex. man + kutam = matkutam; yanai + kotu = yanaik- 
kotu; maram + ver = maraver. 

111. Niruita collun kurittuvaru kilaviyu 
Mataiyotu ionrinum punarnilaik kuriya. 

Sandhi (in Tamil language) admits the insertion of a particle 
between the final letter of the standing word and the initial letter 
of the succeeding word. Ex. ayiram + onru = ayirattonru. 

112. Maruvin rokuti mayankiyan nwUyu 
Muriyavai yulave punarnilaic cutte. 

In sandhi the order of certain maruu or colloquial words is 
sometimes inverted. Ex. il + mun = munril. 

113. Verrumai kuriita punarmoU nilaiyum 
Verrumai yalvalip punarmoU nilaiyum 
Meluite cdriyai ydyiru panpi 
Nolukkal valiya punarun kdlaL 

Sandhi may take place both when the standing word and 
the succeeding word stand in case-relation to each other and 
when they are not in case-relation to each other. In sandhi 
either letter or cariyai (flexional increment) may be inserted 
between the two words. 

114. Aiotu kuin atukan nennu 
MaDvd renpa verrumai yurupe. 

Case suffixes are six in number vh. ai, otu, ku, in, atu, and 

kan. 
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115. Valleluttu mutaliya verrumai yurupir 
Kolvali yorritai miktdal ventum, 

A voiceless consonant or a nasal must be inserted between 
the base and the case-suffix that commences with a voiceless 
consonant (le.) Ku of the fourth case and Kan of the seventh 
case. Ex. mani + ku = manikku; ' mani + kan = manikkani nam + 
kan==nahkan. 

Note. — In nam + kan, m is dropped and h is inserted. 

116. Ara mirtipi nakarak kilavi 

ytrd kaharamunaik ketutal ventum. 

The a of atu, the sixth case suffix, is dropped if the base ends 
in a. Ex. nama + atu = namatu. 

Note.-— A is added to nam according to the sutra 162, 

117. Verrumai valiy a peyarpunar nilaiye. 

Case-suffix is suffixed to the base. 

118. Uyariinaip peyare ya^orinaip peyaren 
Rdyiran tenpa peyarnilaic cuUe, 

Nouns denoting objects are of two kinds : — Uyarti^ai and 
AoVinai. 

Note. — Nouns denoting rational beings are uyartinai and the 
rest ao®orinai. 

119^ Avarruvali maruiiMr cdriyai varume. 

Flexional increment or cariyai is suffixed to them {{ue.) the 
above-mentioned nouns]. 

120. Avditdm 

Inne varre yatte yamme 
Yonne ydne yakke yikke 
Yannen kilavi yulappatap piravu 
Manna venpa cdriyai mol^ 

The flexional increments are in, varru, attu, am, on, an, 
akku, ikku, an etc. 

121. Avarrul 

Inni nikara mdvi niruii 
Munnark ketiita lurittu mdkunu 

I of in is optionally dropped after the final a of the base or 
standing word. Ex, a + in + = knzi or avinai. 

122. Alavdku molimuta nilaiiya vuyirmicai 
Naiokan rai^okd ndkiya nilaitie. 

N of in is changed to r before words denoting measure. 
Ex. pattu + in-f ulakku===patirrulakku‘ 
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123. Vaii%kan meyketac cuttumuia lainimu 
Nac%kd nirra lakiya panpe, 

V of varru is dropped after the words beginning with the 
demonstrative root (a, i^ ii) and ending in ai. Ex. avai + varru + 
ai = avarrai. 

124. Nao%kdn rac%kd ndnka nttrupirku. 

N of in, on, an and an is changed to r before kn, the fourth 
case suffix, vila + in + ku = vi javirku, 

125. Ani nakaramu matand rarre 
Ndnmun varmtm vanmuiar rolirke, 

N of an is similarly changed to r when it comes between a 
noun denoting a star and a verb beginning with a voiceless con- 
sonant. Ex. parani + an + kontan = paraniyarkontan. 

126. Atti nakara makaramunai yillau 

A of attu is dropped after words ending in a. Ex. makani 
+ attu + kai = makattukkai. 

Note. — The final m of makam is dropped according to the 
sutra 332. 

127. Ikki nikara mikaramtinai yarre, 

I of ikku is dropped if the base or the standing word ends 
in i. Ex. ati + ikku + kontan = atikkukkontan. 

128. Aiyin mtmnaru mavviya nilaiyimi, 

I of ikku is dropped even if the base or the standing word 
ends in ai. Ex. cittirai + ikku — kontan = cittiraikkukkontan, 

129. Eppeyar munnarum vallehiitu vartivali 
Yakki nirutimeym micaiyoUtn ketume 
Kurriya lukara murrat idnrdtu. 

Kku of akku is dropped when the latter is inserted between 
any noun and a word beginning with a voiceless consonant. 
Ex. Tamil + akku + nul = tamilanul. 

130. Ammi niruii kacatak kdlaii 

Tanmey iirintu nanana vdkum. 

M of am is changed to h, n and n when it is followed by 
k, c and t respectively. Ex. puli + am + kotu = puliyahk6tu; 
similarly, puliyahcetil, puliyantol. 

131. Menmaiyu mitaimaiyum varuun kdlai 
Yinmai ventu menmandr pulavar. 
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Learned men say that m of am is dropped when it is fol- 
lowed by a nasal or a semivowel. Ex. puli + am + fieri = puliya- 
neri ; similarly puliyanuni, puHyamiiti, puliyayal etc. 

Note — Ilampuranar adds that the same is the case even 
when m is followed by a vowel. Ex. puliyavilai. 

132. Innena varuvim verrumai yurupir 
Kinnen cariyai yinmai ventum. 

The flexional increment in is dropped before the case suffix 
in. Ex. vilavin. 

133. Peyartm toliliim piriniorun kicaippa 
Verrumai yurupu nilaiperu valiytm 
Tor ram vent at tokuiik kannu 
Mottuiar kolukiya valakkotu civanic 
Corcitar marunkin valivantu vilankd 
Titainin riyalun cariyai yiyarkai 
Yutaimaiyit niinmaiyu motuvayi ■nokkuin. 

When a noun is followed by a verb or a verbal noun, 
flexional increment is inserted, in sandhi, according to usage be- 
tween the base of the noun and the case suffix or after the base if 
the case suffix is dropped, though when the two words (noun and 
verb or noun and verbal noun) are separately read, the flexional 
increment disappears. Between the base and the case suffix otu, 
it (flexional increment) both appears and disappears. Ex. vija- 
vinai-k-kuraittan, vilavinai-k-kuraittavan; nilattu-k-kontan, nil- 
attukkontavan; puvinotuvirinta-kuntal, puvotuvirinta-kuntal. 

134. Aiie varre ydyiru molime 
Lorrumey ketuta rerren rarre 
Yavarrumun varuum valleluiiu mikume. 

The consonant that precedes the flexional increments attu 
and varru is dropped, while that which follows them is doubled. 
Ex. kalam + attu + kurai = kalattu-k-kurai ; av -f varru + kotu = 
avarru-k-kotu. 

135. Kdramun karamun kdnotu civani 
Nerai ionru mehtitin cariyai, 

Karam, karam and kan are the flexional increments used 
when naming a letter. Ex. akaram, ikaram etc. 

Note. — Ilampuranar says that anam and onam were used 
instead of akaram, okaram. 
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136. Avarrul 

Karamun Mnu nettelui tilave. 

Of them karam and kan are not used along with long vowels. 

137. Varanmurai munrun kurrelui tutaiya. 

All the above three are used along with short vowels. 

138. Aikara aukdran kdnotun tonrum. 

But kan also is used along with ai and an. 

139. PtiUi yirnimun nuyirtanit tiyaldtu 
Meyyotun civanu mavviyal ketutte. 

Vowel following a consonant cannot stand by itself; but 
mingles itself with the preceding consonant. 

Note. — This sutra evidently deals with symbols and not 
sounds. Ex. — 

140. Meyytiyir ntnkir rannuru vdkum. 

The consonant takes its original form when it is separated 
from the vowel which follows it. Ex. LoirQpismQ — ld/tw 

Note. — This sutra also deals with symbols, 

141. Ella molikku muyirmru valiye 
Yutampatu meyyi nuruvukolal varaiydr. 

It is not prohibited to write a suitable consonant between 
words of which the preceding one ends in a vowel and the 
succeeding one begins in a vowel. Ex. puli + ahke = puli (y) 
ahke. 

Note. — Tolkappiyanar has not clearly stated here what those 
consonants are. But they are generally the semi-vowels y and 
v, as is seen from the later sutras. 

142. Elutto ranna poruteri punarcci 
Yicaiyir ririta nUaiiya panpe. 

Words though similar in form take different kinds of sandhi 
according to the way in which they are pronounced. 

143. Avaitdm 

Munnap porula punarcci vdyi 
Ninna vennu meluUukkata nilave. 

Since the meaning of such words is determined from the 
context; they are not bound to a particular rule of sandhi. 

(Punariyal ends.) 
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5. Tokaimarapu 

(Chapter on the traditional siitras on sandhi taken collectively.) 

144. Kacatapa mutaliya molimer ronru 
Mellelui tiyarkai colliya muraiyan 
N ananama vennu morrd kumnie 
Yanna marapin molivayi ndna. 

The nasal sound that can appear before k, Cy t and p is res- 
pectively hy h, n and m. Ex. Vilahkotii, vilanceti}, vi|ant61j 
vilampu. 

145. Nanama yavavenu mutaldku moliyu 
Mtiyirmuta Idkiya mohyu mulappata 
Vanri yanaittu melld valiyu 

Ninra conmu niyalpd kumme. 

When the initial member of the succeeding word is n, 
m, y or any vowel, no change takes place in sandhi whatever be 
the final member of the standing word. Ex. Vila nanratu, vila 
nintatu etc, 

146. Avarrul 

Mellelui tiyarkai yuralinum varaiydr 
Colliya totarnioU yiruti ydna. 

None prevents the optional of a nasal after the 

final member of a totarmoli and before the letters mentioned in 
the previous sutra. 

Note,— For the meaning of totarmoli, refer to sutra 45. 

147. Nanaven pullimun ydvu ndvum ■ 

Vinaiyd ranaiya venmandr pulavar. 

Learned men say that if y is the initial member of a verb 
and if it stands after a word which ends in n or n, n is optionally 
substituted for it. Ex. Man yatta or man natta, 

148. Molimuia Idku melld velutium 
Varuvali ninra vdyiru puUiyum 
Verrumai yalvalit tiripita nilave. 

No change takes place if n or n is the final member of a 
word and it is followed by another which does not stand in case 
relation to it. Ex. Man katitu etc. 

149. Verrumaik kannum vallelut talvali 
Merku riyarkai ydvayi ndna . 

Similar is the case even when the succeeding word stands in 
case relation to the standing word if the former does not begin 
with a voiceless consonant. Ex. Man nitci. 
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150. Lana venavaruum pulli munnari 
Tana venavarir ranavd kummL 

If t and n are the initial member of the succeeding word 
and 1 and n are the final member of the standing word^ the for- 
mer are respectively changed to j* andn. Ex. kal + titu = kao=oritu; 
kal 4- nanm = kannanru ; pon + titu = ponritu ; pon + nanr u = pon- 
nanru. 

Note. — For the change of the final 1 and n of the preceding 
word, refer to the corresponding sutras in PullimayankiyaL 

151. N alaven puUimun tanavenat tonrum. 

The same t and n are changed to t and n if they are preceded 
by n and L Ex. Man + titu — mantitu; Man + nanru = mannanm; 
Mul + titu = mucPotitu; Mul + nanru = miinnanru. 

152. Uyirl r^kiya munnilaik kilaviyum 
Pulli yiruti munnilaik kilaviyu 
Miyalpd kunavu murald kunavumen 
Rdyl riyala valleluthi varine. 

If the standing word is a verb of the second person ending 
in a vowel or a consonant and the initial member of the succeed- 
ing word is a voiceless consonant, there is either no change in 
sandhi or the latter voiceless consonant is optionally doubled. 
Ex. Eri korra ; un korra ; nata korra, nata(k)korra; ir korra, 
ir(k)korra. 

153. Auvenavaruu fnuyiriru collum 
Nanamava vennum pulli yiruiiyun 
Kurriya lukarat tirutiyu mulappata 
Murrat tonrd munnilai moUkkL 

If the final member of the standing word mentioned in the 
previous sutra is au, n, n, m, or u, the change mentioned there 
does not operate completely. Ex. kau + korra = Kau(vu)(k)- 
korra; urin + korra = urin(u)korra or urm(u)(k)korra etc. 

Note. — For the insertion of u refer to the corresponding 
sutras in Uyirmayankiyal and PullimayankiyaL 

154. Uyirl rdkiya yuyariinaip pcyarum 
Pulli yiruti yuyariinaip peyaru 
Melld valiyu miyalpena molipa. 

No change takes place in sandhi when the standing word is 
uyartinai whether the succeeding word is in case-relation to it 
or not. Ex. nampi kuriyag, nampi mantan, nampi yavan, 
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Nampi ataintan; Avan kuriyan, Avan mantan, Avan yavan, Avan 
ataipu; Nampi kai etc. ; Avan kai, etc. 

155. Avarrul 

Ikara virupeyar tiripita nutaitie. 

Of them some of the nouns ending in * i ' undergo change in 
sandhi. Ex. Etti + pu == Ettippu. 

Note. — Here Etti is not the name of a tree, but a local title. 

156. At^ofinai viravtippeya riyalpuma rulave. 

Such of those liyartinai nouns which are used as ao^rinai also 
do not^ sometimes, have the change. Ex. Gattan kuriyan, etc. 

Note.— Cattan is the name of a person here given to an 
animal. 

157. Pulli yiriitiyu muyiriru kllaviytim 
Vallehiiiu mikuii colliya muraiydr 
Rammi ndkiya iolircon munvarin 
Meymmai ydkalti muralat tdnralu 
Mammurai yirantu muriyavai yulave 
Verrumai marunkir pdrral ventum. 

If a noun (with its third case*suffix dropped) ends in a 
vowel or consonant and is followed by a verb which denotes its 
action and which begins with such a letter as admits its doubling 
(according to the rules mentioned in Uyirmayankiyal and Pulli- 
mayankiyal)f there is no change or the doubling of the initial 
letter of the succeeding word is optional. Ex. Naykdtpattan, 
pulikotpattan; curkotpattan, cur(k)k6tpatt%. 

158. MelleluUu mikuvali valippotu low alum 
Valleluttu mikuvaUmelif'potu tdnralu 
Miyar kai marunkin mikarkai tdnralu 
Muyirmika varuvali yuyirkBta varutalun 
Cdriyai yulvalic cdriyai ketuialun 
Cdriyai yulvalit tannurupu nilaiyalun 
Cdriyai yiyarkai yuralat tdnralu 
Muyartinai marunM noli^diu varutalu 
Mao%rinai viravuppeyark kavviya nilaiyalu 
Meypiri tdkitai tiyarkai ydtalu 

Manna piravun tanniyan marunkin 
Meyperak kilantu porulvarain ticaikku 
Mdikdra verrumait iiripena molipa. 
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The different kinds of sandhi which take place between the 
standing word and the coming word 'when the former is of the 
second case with the case suffix ai or without it are as follows: — 
(1) Insertion of a voiceless consonant for the nasal or (2) vice 
versa; (3) insertion (of a letter or letters; when there should be 
no change; (4) absence of a vowel which ought to have been 
inserted; (5) absence of flexional increment where it ought to be ; 

(6) presence of ‘ ai ' itself along with the flexional increment; 

(7) optional insertion of letters instead of flexional increment ; 

(8) invariable presence of ^ai' at the end of uyartinai words and 
viravuppeyar; (9) absence of change when there ought to have 
been assimilation and substitution etc,, Ex, (1) vilakkuraittan for 
vilahkuraittan (vila + am + kuraittan) ; (2) marahkuraittan for 
marakkuraittan (maram + kuraittan) ; (3) tay(k)kolai fortaykolai; 
(4) palakkuraittan for palaakkuraittan ; (5) vantukonarntan for 
vantuhkonarntan ; (6) vantinaikkonarntan for vantuhkonarntan; 
(7) pulikuraittan or pulikkuraittan for puliyahkuraittan; (8) 
nampiyaikkonarntan; korranaikkonarntan ; (9) ponkonarntavan 
for porkonarntavan. 

159. Verruniai yalvali iai yennu 
Mtrruppeyark kilavi nmvakai nilaiya 
Vavaita 

MiyalpakunavumvalleluUumikunavu 
Murald kunavti menmandr pulavar. 

If the standing word ends in i or ai and if it does not stand 
in case relation to the succeeding word, there are 3 possible 
cases of sandhi: — (1) absence of any change; (2) insertion of a 
voiceless consonant and; (3) optional insertion of the same. Ex* 
(1) Parutti kuritu, karai kuritu; (2) Maci(t)tinkal, cittirai(t)tih- 
kal; (3) kili kuritu, kili(k)kuritu; tinai kuritu, tinai(k)kuritu. 

160. Cuttumuia Idkiya vikara virutiyu 
Mekaramutal vindvi nikara virutiyun 
Cuttuccinai mtiya vaiye niruiiyum 
Ydven vindvi naiye niruiiyum 
ValleliiUu mikunavu murald kunavtm 
Colliyan marunki nulavena niolipa. 

When the standing word begins with a demonstrative root or 
the interrogative root and ends in i, or when it begins with the 
lengthened form of the demonstrative root or ya, the initial 
member of interrogative pronouns, and ends in ai, a voiceless 
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consonant is inserted between it and the succeeding word either 
primarily or optionally. Ex. At61i(k)kontan; etoji(k)kontan; 
Intai(k)kontan^ yantai(k)kontan; Avvalikontan, avvali{k)kontan; 
evvali kontan^ evvali(k)kontan. 

161. Netty aian mtmna rorrumey kehitahm 
Kuriyatan nmnnart tannuru virattalu 
Mariyai ionriya neriyiya lenpa^ 

It is said that^ in usage, the consonant that stands as the 
final member of the standing word or base of a word is dropped 
or doubled according as it respectively follows a long or short 
vowel. Ex. tan + nallan = tanallan; pon + akal = ponnakal. 

162. Ara nurupinu ndnka mirupinun 
Kuriya kurror riratta lillai 
Yirdku ptilli yakaramoHi nilaiyii 
Netumutal kurtiku molimnn ndna. 

If the base of words which shorten their long vowel in 
oblique cases are followed by the fourth, or sixth, case-suffix, 
their final consonants are not doubled, but ^a' is inserted after 
them. Ex. tarn -f ku = tam(a)kku; tarn + atu = tam(a)atu = tamatu. 
(The a of atu is dropped by sutra 116). 

Note. — *The words which shorten their long vowel in oblique 
cases are tan, yan, tarn, nam, yam and ni; ni becomes nin. 

163. Nmmne niriitiyu mannilai tiriydtu. 

The same is the case with' num. Ex. numakku, numatu. 

164. Ukaramotu punarum pulli yiruii 
Yakaramu mtiyirum varuvaU yiyarkau 

The words which are capable of having ‘u ' inserted after 
their final consonant and the succeeding word, do not have it if 
the succeeding word begins with a vowel or y. Ex. Urifi yana, 
urinata. 

Note. — For the words which are capable of taking u after 
their final consonant, refer to sutras 297, 299 etc. 

165. Uyiruntpulliyumirutiydki 
Yalavu niraiyu menniin cutti 
Yulavenap patta v elide collun 
Taiian kilavi tammakap patta 
MtiUai raruun kdlan ionri 
Noiia ienpa veyen edriyai. 
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It is said that e is the proper cdriyai or flexional increment 
after the words that denote measure, weight or number if they 
ai'e followed by a similar word denoting lesser measure; weight 
or number. Ex. ulakku + alakku = ulakkeyalakku; toti + kao°oCu 
s=: totiyekao®ocu; kani + muntiri = kaniyemuntiri. 

166. Araiyena varuiim pdlvarai kilavikkup 
Puraiva tanrdr cdriyai yiyarkau 

The above e is not inserted if the succeeding word is arai. 
Ex. Ulakkarai, totiyarai and onrarai. 

167. Kuraiyen kilavi munvaru kdlai 
Niraiyai tonrum verrumai yiyarkau 

If the word kurai follows a word denoting measure, weight 
or number, the sandhi that takes place there, is the same as 
that when the two words stand in case relation to each other. Ex, 
urikkurai, kalakkurai etc. 

168. Kurriya lukarak kinne cdriyai. 

If kurai follows a word denoting measure, weight or number 
whose final letter is kurriyalukaram, the flexional increment in 
is inserted between them. Ex. Ulakkinkurai, kae®ocinkurai, onrin- 
kurai. 

169. Atiitai varuun kalame nalave. 

Attu is inserted if kurai follows kalam. Ex. kalattukkurai. 

170. Panaiye nalavun have niraiyu 
Ninaiytm kdlai yinnotu civanum. 

On careful consideration it is seen that the cariyai in is 
inserted if kurai follows the word ^panai' denoting measure and 
ka denoting weight Ex. panaiyin kurai, kavin kurai; sometimes 
panaikkurai and kakkurai. 

171. Alavirhi niraiyirku molimuta Idki 
Yulavenap patta vonpatir reluite 
Yavaitdn 

Kacaiapa venrd namava venrd 
Vakara Dakar amd tavaiyena molipa. 

There are only nine letters that stand at the beginning of 
words denoting measure and weight and they are, k, c, t, p, n, 
m, V, a and u. Ex. kalam, cati, tutai, panai, nali, mantai, 
vattil, akal, ulakku; kalaficu, cirakam, toti, palam, iiirai, ma, 
varai, antai. 
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Note. — ^The word beginning with u and denoting weight 
was not extant even at the time of Ilampuranar. In his time 
there were words like immi, oratai denoting measurement, and 
not beginning with the above-mentioned letters, 

172. Iriyan marunki nivaiyivar riyalpenak 
Kuriya kilavip palld relld 
Meyttalaip patta valakkotu civani * 

Yottavai yuriya punarmoli nilaiye, 

AH those changes in sandhi other than those that have been 
mentioned here must be determined from usage* 

173. Palarari conmiin ydva rennum 
Peyaritai vakaran ketutalu menai 
Yonrari conmun ydten vindvitai 
Yonriya vakaram varuialu mirantu 
Maruvin pdttiyir ririyuman payinre. 

In usage the ^va' of yavar when it follows a plural noun is 
dropped and ^va' is inserted between ya and tu of the interroga- 
tive pronoun yatu when it follows neuter singular. Ex. Avar + 
yavar = Avar yar ; Atu + yatu = Atu yavatu. 

(Tokaimarapu ends.) 

6. Urupiyal. 

(Chapter on the sandhi between the base and the case-suflBxes.) 

174. Ad uu eau venntt 

Mappd Idra nilaimoli munnar 
VdfTumai ytirupir kinne cdriyaL 

The inflexional increment ^in' is inserted between the noun 
base ending in a, a, u, u, e and au and the case-suffixes. Ex. 
Vila + ai = vila(v)mav vilavinotu, vilavirku, vilavinatu, vifavinkan; 
pala + ai = pala(v)inai, palavinotu etc. ; katu + ai = katu(v) inai, 
katuvinotu etc.; kalu + ai = kaluu(v)inai, kaIuu(v)inGtu etc.; ce + 
ai = ce(v)inai, ce(v)inotu etc.; vau + ai=:vau(v)inai, vauvinotu 
etc. 

175. Pallavai nutaliya vakara virupeyar 
Varrotu civana lecca minre. 

The words which denote many and which end in may 
also take the cariyai varru. Ex. palla + ai=: pallavarrai, palla- 
varrotu; cila-f ai = cilavarrai, cilavarrotu etc. 

176. Ydven vindvu nidyiya ririydiu. 
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Ya also is of the same nature it takes varru after it 
before the case-suiEEx. ' Ex. yavarrai. ■ 

177. Cuttumuta lukara mannotu civani 
YoUiya meyyolit iukaran ketume. 

The words which begin with a demonstrative root and end 
in u take ^an' before the case-suffix and drop their final u. Ex, 
atu 4- ai = at + an + ai = atanai, atanotu etc.; itanai itanotu etc.; 
utanav utanotu 'etc. 

178. Cuitmmiia Idkiya miye niruii 
Varrotu civani nirralu murltte. 

The words which begin with a demonstrative root and end 
in ^af may also take varru before the case-suffix. Ex. Avai+ai 
= avai + varru + ai == avaiyar rai, avaiyarrotu etc.; ivaiyarrai^ ivai- 
yarrotu etc. ; uvaiyarrai^ uvaiyarrotu etc. 

Note.— V of varru is dropped by sutra 123. 

179. Ydven vindvi naiye nirutiyu 
Mdyiya ririyd tenmandr ptilava 
Rdvayin vakara maiyqtun kehime. 

Learned men say that the interrogative yavai is of the same 
nature {L e.) it takes varru after it before case-suffix. Then 'vai' 
of yavai is dropped. 

180. Niye noriipeyar netumutal kuruku 
Mdvayi nakara morrd kmnme, 

I of ni is shortened before case-suffix, when n is inserted 
between them. Ex. ninnai, ninnotu, ninakku etc. 

181. OMra virutik konre early at. 

On is the cariyai that is inserted between the base ending 
in 5 and the case-suffix. Ex. ko onai. 

182. Ad vennti marappeyark kilavik 
Katiotun civanu mela nurupe, 

Attu also is inserted between the base of words ending in a 
or a and denoting trees and the seventh case-suffix. Ex. vi|a + 
kan = vilavattukkan. 

183. Nanaven pullik kinne cariyai. 

In is the cariyai that is inserted after the base ending in fi 
and n. Ex. Urininai, Uri&inotu; poruninai, poruninotu. 

184. Cuttumuial vakara maiyu meyyun 
Ketta viruii yiyarriri pinre. 
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There is no difference in nature between the words begin ■» 
ning with the demonstrative roots and ending in v {Le.) av> iv 
and uv and the word (yavai) which drops its vai (when it takes 
the cariyai varru)« {L e.) Av, iv and uv take the cariyai varru 
when their final v is dropped. Ex. av + ai = av + varru + ai = 
avarrai^ avarrotu etc.; ivarrai, ivarrotu etc.;' uvarrai, uvarrotu 
etc, 

185. Enai vakara minnoiu civammi. 

Word that ends in v other than those mentioned in the 
previous sutra takes the cariyai in. Ex, Tev + ai = tev + in + ai 
= tevvinai, 

186. Mao%kdn pullimu natie cariyai. 

The base that ends in m takes attu before case-suffix. 
Ex, maram + ai = maram + attu + ai ~ marattai, 

187. Innitai vartiu moUyiinid ritlave. 

Some bases ending in m take in instead of attu before case- 
suffixes. Ex. Urum + ai = uruminai, uruminotu etc.; tiruminai, 
tiruminotu etc. 

188. Numme niruti yiyarkai ydktmi, 

Num takes the case-suffix directly without the insertion of 
any flexional increment. Ex. Nummai, nummotu etc. 

189. Tdnd mennu mdkara viruiiyum 
Ydme nirutiyu matano ranna 
A ey ydkum ydme niruii 
Ydvayin yakaramey kehiial ventu 
Menai yirantu netumuial kuruku m. 

Of the bases ending in tarn and nam have their vowels 
shortened before case-suffix and yam is changed to em before 
the same. Ex. tan + ai = tannai, tannotu etc.; nammai^ nam- 
motu etc.; yam + ai = emmah emmotu etc. 

190. Ella mennu miruti mtinnar 
Varren cariyai murrat tdnru 
Mummainilaiyu miruti ydna. 

The base ellam takes varru before case-suffix and um is 
added after the case-suffix. Ex. ellam + ai = ellam + varru + ai 
+ um==ellavarraiyum; ellavarrotum, ellavarrinum etc, 

191. Uyartinai ydyi nammitai varume, 

Nam is inserted instead of varru in the previous case if 
ellam refers to uyartinai. Ex. Ellanammaiyura, ellanamminum 
etc. 
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192. Ellaru menntim patarkkai yiruiiyu 
Mellini mennu munm^ 

Morru mukaramun ketumena molipa 
Nirral ventum rakarap pulU 
Yummai nilaiyu mifuti ydna 
Tammitai varuttm patarkkai mena 
Nummifai varuum munnilai molikke. 

^Ellarum' which denotes the third person and ^ ellirum ' 
which denotes the second person have tarn (followed by the case- 
suffix) and num (followed by the case-suffix) inserted between 
ellar and um, and ellir and uni respectively. Ex. ellar-tammai- 
y«um, elhrnummai-y-um. 

193. Tdnyd nennu mdyl rirutiyiL 
Menmup peyarotum verupa tilave. 

Tan and yan undergo the same change as the above three 
words tarn, nam and yam (before case-suffixes). (Le,) tan is 
changed to tan in oblique cases and yan to en. Ex. tannai etc.; 
ennai etc. 

194. Alane pulane ydyiru molikku 
Mattu minnu muralat ionra 
Lotia tenpa vunaru more. 

Learned men say that the cariyai attu and in are optionally 
added after the words alan and pulan in oblique cases. 
Ex. alattai, alaninai; pulattai, pulaninai etc. 

195. Annen cariyai yela niruii 
Munnart tonrti miyarkaii tenpa. 

The cariyai an is added after the number el. Ex. elanai^ 
elanotu etc. 

*1 196, Kurriya lukarai tiruti munnar 

,, Murrat tonru minnen cariyai. 

The flexional increment is inserted after the base ending 

in u. 


197. 


Nettelut iimpa rormmikat tonru 
Mappdn molika lalvali ydna. 

If the consonant that precedes u is preceded by a long 
vowel, it is doubled wherever possible (only t and r are doubled). 
198. Avaiiam 

lyarkaiya vakuH c^arkaiya venpa. 

^ It’ is said that the flexional increment ‘in' is not added in the 

y&ote case. Ex. yatu -f ai — ya|tai. 


